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PREFACE. 


The very limited success of the principal works 
descriptive of Greece, which have lately been 
published, shew how difficult it is to render 
travels in that country agreeable to the general 
reader, and may serve in part to explain the 
long delay which has occurred in the publica- 
tion of the present volumes. The new condi- 
tion of the Peloponnesus will equally account 
for their being *now submitted to the public. 
Greece, in fact, abstracted from its ancient his- 
tory, has, until very recently, been no more than 
the thinly peopled province of a semi-barbarous 
empire, presenting the usual results of Ottoman 
bigotry and despotism, relieved only by the oc- 
casional resistance of particular districts to their 
rapacious governors, or of armed bandits to the 
established authority. It was almost entirely 
by connexion with ancient history that Greece, 
or its inhabitants, or even its natural produc- 
tions, could long detain the traveller by furnish- 
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ing matter of interest to his inquiries, whence 
arises a continual reference to the Greek and 
Roman authors, and a frequent necessity for 
citing even their words, which gives to travels in 
Greece a. learned aspect, by no means calculated 
to obtain for them that success which is indi- 
cated by an extensive circulation, more especially 
as the demand for such works on the continent of 
Europe is speedily supplied by translations, 
published at a much smaller expense than is 
possible in England. 

When the journeys were undertaken, of which 
the following pages contain a diary, the Pelo- 
ponnesus had been very little explored, and no 
description of it had been made public, except 
those by Wheler and Chandler, of some small 
portions adjacent to the sea coast. The > real 
topography of the interior was unknown, and 
the map of ancient Greece was formed only by 
inference from its historians and geographers, 
although, having been densely populated, di vided 
into numerous small states, and in a high state of 
improvement in the arts of peace and war, it is, 
above all others, the country which particularly 
requires a minute geographical examination for 
the elucidation of its literature, or, in other 
words, a map upon a large scale, formed from 
actual surveys. The delineation of the Pelopon- 
nesus, which accompanies the present volumes, is 
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very far from attaining these requisites : ne- 
vertheless, it is the result of more than fifteen 
hundred measurements with the sextant, and 
theodolite, made from every important geo- 
dsesic station, which circumstances would admit 
of my employing, corrected or confirmed by a 
few good observations of latitude. The coast 
line has been adopted from the nautical sur- 
veys executed under the orders of the Admi- 
ralty by Captains Smyth and Copeland, of the 
Royal Navy, as far as their surveys . extended. 
The unsurveyed coast, which comprehends 
the: entire Argolic Gulf northward of ; Cape 
leraka, together with the Straits of l’etza and 
Ydbra, will undoubtedly require, considerable 
correction. 

■ The reader will not be long in discovering, 
that the critical remarks on ancient history or 
geography which occur- in the following: pages, 
are *< pot -taken from the Author’s manuscript 
journalexaetly in the form in which they are 
now submitted to the public- The itinerary 
itself : has received only such ; emendations as a 
compressed diary requires, toheintelligible ; but 
the, commentaries just alluded^ .although, their 
bdsis was laid in the form of notea mrlho journeys 
described* . and by confronting, the ( tCfttr)f the 
ancient authors with the actual locality to.which 
they relate, have been amplified and brought 
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into their present form at the Author’s leisure. 
In defence of the frequent occurrence of trans- 
lated extracts it maybe remarked, that in ge- 
neral such extracts afford the most perspicuous 
and even the shortest mode of. resolving the 
questions which arise out of the authority cited ; 
and that of the two authors most frequently 
quoted, namely, Strabo and Pausanias, there 
exists no translation in the English language of 
the former, and of the latter only one, which 
scarcely deserves the name. 

Although the description of the ancient cities 
of Peloponnesus, which I have extracted in an 
abridged form from Pausanias, relate in some 
instances to places, of which not a vestige now 
remains to illustrate the Greek topographer, I 
have nevertheless introduced them all, because, 
by the addition of a few pages, the present work 
is thus rendered more complete, and because 
the reader is thus enabled to compare every 
part of Peloponnesus as Pausanias found it, 
with the view which it presented to the fol- 
lower of his steps, after an interval of sixteen 
centuries. I am, moreover, much inclined to 
believe* that the descriptions which the ancient 
traveller has given of the cities of Greece— of 
their distribution, mode of decoration, monu- 
ments, aftd productions of art, would, if better 
known, be useful to the cultivators of the 
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fine arts in general; that they might have a ten- 
dency to assist the public discrimination on these 
subjects ; and that they are particularly worthy 
of the attention of those upon whom depends 
the erection of monuments and public works of 
every kind, in regard to which few persons will 
be so hardy as to assert, that the good taste of 
this nation has kept pace with its wealth and 
expenditure. 

Every person who has frequent occasion to 
write the proper names of a foreign language, 
which has a written character different from his 
own, finds the necessity of attempting some 
uniform mode of representing the foreign sounds. 
To effect this object completely or consistently, is 
very difficult. The surest method is to write every 
name in both characters, by which the reader is 
furnished with the means of correction, and is 
quickly habituated to the author’s method. 
Although I have been guided by this principle 
in the following Work, I have not thought it 
necessary on all occasions to write the modern 
name in Greek characters, because the resem- 
blance between the Greek alphabet and our 
own, arising from the original affinity of i Hel- 
lenic and Latin, is so great, that all the modern 
Greek vowel sounds may be correctly repre- 
sented by the corresponding Italian vowels ; 
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the diphthongs in modern Greek being all either 
rfesolved into simple vowel sounds, or into syl- 
lables: thus, € and ai have both the sound of the 
Italian e,— and rj, i, ei, oi, vt, have all the sound 
of the Italian i , — av is av , and ev, cf in Italian. 
By this mode, therefore, of representing the 
vowel sounds, by employing a few particular 
forms to express the sounds of some of the con- 
sonants whicli are either peculiar to Greek, or 
are pronounced differently from their corre- 
sponding letters in the other alphabets of Europe, 
and by noting ‘the accent where it is necessary, 
modern Greek words may be written in the 
Roman character so as to render their correct 
pronunciation easy to any person ignorant of 
the Greek alphabet. The anomalous consonant 
sounds I have represented as follows. jBby V, 
such being invariably its sound in modern Greek, 
r by Gh ; but as the guttural sound o of »y: is 
much more remarkable before the slender than 
the hard vowels, I have confined the use of the 
gh to the former. A, which is sounded by the 
Greeks like our th in thus, by dh. 0, which is 
our th in think, by th. As K after r or N 
has the sound of G; n after M that of B ; 
and T after N that of D, I have represented 
them accordingly. In many names of non-Hel- 
lenic origin, there occurs a sound which seems, 
like many other corruptions of language, to have 
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been introduced about the same period of time 
into Greece and Italy; it is that of the 
English ch, or Italian c before the slender 
vowels* equivalent to the English ch, and Ger- 
man tsch. It is represented in modern Greek 
by Tz, a combination of letters unknown to the 
ancients. I have expressed the sound by Tj; 
but as it is rather a foreign innovation than 
congenial to the Greek tongue, I have only indi- 
cated it in the names where it is particularly 
remarkable, and have generally represented T? 
by Tz, which in truth is the politer utterance 
of that combination even in words or forms, 
which have evidently been borrowed from the 
Slavonic, as for instance in the ya&evnita, or 
diminutive terminations in wft, it&. In like 
mannet <r<r or a before i is very commonly pro- 
nounced, especially in names of places, like sh 
in English, but this also appears to be a rustic 
rather than the true pronunciation, for which 
reason I have not thought necessary often to 
notice it in writing the modern Greek names 
in our own characters. 

As accent is an important guide in reading 
foreign languages, without which no stranger, 
however familiar he may be with the ele- 
ments of a language, can know whether he 
is right in the utterance of words of two 
syllables and upwards, I have placed the ac- 
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cent on all modern Greek words, written in 
the Roman character, which require that dis- 
tinction, omitting it when not required, on the 
ground that all unnecessary distinctions in typo- 
graphy tend only to multiply errors. Thus I 
have not accented monosyllables, nor even dis- 
syllables, unless when the accent is on the last 
syllable; and I have always used the Greek 
acute, because, although modern orthography 
employs all the three ancient accents, it makes 
no distinction in their power. 

The choice of difficulties which presents itself 
in every endeavour to represent the names of one 
language, by means of the alphabet of another, is 
particularly shewn by the example of the Ro- 
mans, who, notwithstanding the connexion of 
their language with the Greek, seem never to 
have established any unvarying rule for rendering 
Greek names into Latin. Under these circum- 
stances it may be permitted to a writer in any of 
the modern European languages, to adopt some 
Uniform method for his guidance, even though he 
should occasionally employ a form not found in 
the Latin authors ; provided always that it can 
be done without materially deviating from their 
practice ; for it is obvious that the Latin method 
of writing Greek names is the most proper for 
all nations using the Latin alphabet, and that 
to attempt any systematic change in the me- 
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thod of the Romans, would be an useless pe- 
dantry, and a defiance of established custom, 
leading to endless inconsistencies, as some re- 
cent examples demonstrate. I have thought 
it better to yield to custom in regard to the 
most common words, such as Athens, Thebes, 
Corinth, Athenian, Argive, Spartan, Alex- 
ander, Philip, but have adhered to the Latin ter- 
minations in the subordinate places, or terri- 
torial divisions, or gentile adjectives, as in the 
instance of Tegeatm, Phigalenses, Gynurii, 
Sciritae. In general I have reduced the 
Greek termination to the corresponding Latin 
letters, without inquiring whether that exact 
form is to be found in the Latin authors, who un- 
doubtedly were, like ourselves, generally guided 
in this respect by the ear. The representation 
of the diphthong ei by ei, seems to be an im- 
provement upon the common practice of the 
Romans, and is now so often adopted by Eng- 
lish writers as hardly to need any apology. It 
should be observed, however, that no great pre- 
cision on this point is attainable, ei and * having 
been used indifferently in th$, later ages of 
Greece, not only in a great number of Greek 
proper names, but even in other words. The 
termination ov neuter I have rendered by um, os 
masculine or feminine by us, os neuter by os, 
to always by o. 
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The Italic print, by which ancient names 
are occasionally distinguished in these volumes, 
has been employed for the purpose of obviating 
the ambiguity which' might sometimes arise 
without such a distinction, when ancient and 
modern names are blended together in the 
same passage. It is intended only to remind 
the reader at a glance, that the name in Italics 
is no longer in use, and that it belongs only 
to the ancient geography of Greece. 
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FIRST JOURNEY. 


CHAPTER I. 

ELEIA. 

Gastuni. — Elis. — Modern agriculture of the Eleia. — 
From Gastuni to Pyrgo. — Olympia.— Pyrgo. 

On the 22d of February 1805 I sailed from the 
town of Zante 1 with a strong northerly breeze, 
and in five hours arrived at the mouth of the 
Peneius, now called the river of Gastuni 6 : 
landed and walked to Gastuni, not without 
some impediment from the marshy state of the 
plain j arrived there at sun-set, and was politely 
received by Dr. Sessini, to whom I had letters. 

a ZukvvQos — by the Greeks Greeks in the pronunciation 
pronounced Zakytho, and of k before those vowels or 
often Zatjitho, a cacophonia diphthongs which are equiva- 
derived from the Italians, lent to the Italian c, i, 
whose cc, cij have been adopt- b To ttotc^u rov T^ctarovyUv, 
ed by many of the maritime 

VOL. I. 
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2 GASTUNI. [tHAP. T- 

I then sent down horses for my baggage, which 
did not arrive till midnight. ^ 

Gastuni, like the other place* in these mari- 
time plains, is built of brick baked in the sun ; 
and, as in Egypt where the same material is 
used, the excavations formed in digging out the 
bricks leave large stagnant pools of water. The 
exhalations from these ponds render Gastuni 
very unwholesome in summer. In Egypt the 
same bad effect does not occur, because there, 
in the dangerous season, the whole country is 
inundated. The unhealthy air of Gastuni has 
made all the three brothers Sessini physicians. 
One of them only is now here ; another is with 
Seid Aga at Lalla. 

The town has one advantage at least — that of 
not being crowded ; each house has a yard 
around it, or a garden planted with orange and 
cypress trees. Space indeed would be their last 
want, for the greater part of this plain of Elis, 
once so renowned for its fertility, is now a de- 
sert } a little cultivation around a few villages 
being all that its present possessors have done 
to assist the prodigality of nature. Buffalos, 
sheep, and oxen enjoy the rest of the plain. The 
two latter supply butcher’s meat to Zante, where 
pasture is found only on the mountain. Gastuni 
contains about 500 houses ; half of these belong 
to the Turkish proprietors of the lands, of which 
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those in cultivation are chiefly the property of the 
heirs of one H&ssan Aga, who died lately at Con- 
stantinople j* namely, his son Bekir Effendi, who 
is now at Gastuni, and a nephew, Shemseddin 
Bey, who is at Constantinople, — to him Castel 
Tornese belongs. Ismail Effendi, the V&ivoda, 
who has purchased the Dhekatia *, or tithe, and 
customs from the Porte for three years, in the 
usual manner, is said to be a cypher compared 
with Bekir Effendi. 

At Pyrgo all the inhabitants are Greeks, with 
the exception of those who are in the service of 
Mustafa Aga, who is Voivoda and chief landed 
proprietor, as well as farmer of the imperial re- 
venue. He and his brother Seid Aga of Lalla, 
who as well as most of their followers are of 
Albanian race, can bring 500 or 600 men into 
the field. At Lalla all the inhabitants are Mus- 
sulmans, except a few shop-keepers. The hills 
which lie between the maritime plains and the 
districts of Lalla and Fanari produce among 
the pine-woods, which cover the greater part of 
them, wine and corn, a little oil and silk, and a 
considerable quantity of tar, extracted from the 
pines. The hills, though not high, are often 
steep ; they consist for the most part of a light- 
coloured clay, and being cut into deep ravines 
by the torrents, and extremely varied in their 
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forms, they present a very picturesque scenery, 
quite peculiar to this district. Olympia was 
situated in the midst pf tins beautiful country. 
The hills are intersected by many small streams, 
flowing to the A/pheius , which winds along a 
narrow lower valley very subject to inundation. 

Feb. c 23 . — Elis stood on the edge of the plain 
where the Peneius issues from the hills, on 
the northern side of one of them, at a dis- 
tance of about eight miles by the road from 
Gastuni. The hill of Elis is conspicuous above 
the others by its superior height, its peaked 
form, and by a ruined tower on the summit. 
Both the height and the tower are now called 
Kaloskopi ; a name which the Venetians, having 
translated it into Belvedere, applied to one of 
the five districts into which they divided the 
Morca. But the most remarkable of all the 
natural features of this part of the Eleia, is the 
great insulated rock called the mountain of 
Portes or Sandameri*, two villages which are situ- 
ated in a narrow valley watered by a branch of 
the Peneius , which separates the mountain of 
Portes from the great heights of O'lonos. The 
southern extremity of the rocky summit is about 
eight miles to the north-east of Kaloskopi. Near 
the foot of Kaloskopi are two or three small vil- 
lages, which, from their standing on the site of 

a To fiot/Vi IJogTaiftM or 'LcCVTOC/xe^UTiKOif. 
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the ancient capital of this country, are called by 
the common name of Paleopoli. In that which is 
nearest to the hill I find the men and girls 
singing and dancing the Ilomeika*, with the 
more diligence as to-morrow is the last day of 
Carnival, after which the fast of Lent begins. 
They break off as soon as I ride up, and in a 
few minutes bring me upwards of a hundred 
coins, one or two of which are Venetian and 
Dalmatian, the rest Greek, but for the most 
part in very bad preservation. They are found 
in ploughing the fields among the ruins. 

Strabo represents the Peneius as flowing 
through the city of Elis b ; at present there are 
no remains on the right bank, which is steep, 
and runs into the plain in the form of a long 
even slope, easily recognized at a distance. It 
seems therefore that all the public monuments 
were on the left bank of the stream ; and this 
is confirmed in great measure by Pausanias not 
having made any allusion to the river in the 
course of his description of Elis. The ruins 
consist of several masses of Roman tile and 
mortar, with many wrought blocks of stone and 
fragments of sculpture scattered over a space 


a The ancient xt/x*»xo$ copied at Acraephimn in Bce- 

For a proof of the ancient otia, and lately published in 
practice of the circular dance, the Museum Criticum. 
sec an Inscription which I b Strabo, p. 337. 
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of two or three miles in circumference. The 
most remarkable of the ruins is that of a square 
building of about twenty feet on the outside, 
which within is in the form of an octagon with 
niches. Like most of the other remains it is 
built of alternate strata of Roman tile and stone 
rubble. 

Strabo 1 and Diodorus b assert, that Elis did 
not exist as a city until after the Persian war, 
when, according to Strabo, seven other neigh- 
bouring towns were united to Elis. On the 
other hand, it was the opinion of Pausanias, and 
of the natives themselves, that Elis had been 
founded, on the return of the Heracleidae, by 
Oxylus the yEtoIian ; and Strabo himself ad- 
mits, that it was the capital of the Epeii before 
the Trojan war. The probability is, that the 
town of Elis was at that time named Ephyra, 
and that it assumed under Oxylus, who en- 
larged it, the name which had before been ap- 
plied to the district. This opinion is supported 
by a scholiast on the Odyssey, and it is con- 
formable to Homer, who informs us that Ephyra 
was on the Selleeis ; for that the Peneius was 
the Selleeis of the poet, there can be little 
doubt, as it is the only considerable river in 
this part of the country. Indeed, I think 


* Strabo, p. 336. 


b Diod. 1. II. c. 54. 
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Strabo himself was of this opinion, though an 
opposite meaning is conveyed by his corrupted 
text \ 

When Ephyra was the chief town of the 
Elcia, or xoi'Kri v HX/j> Buprasium was the capi- 
tal of the Epeii, and when the latter people ob- 
tained possession of Elis, their king, Augeias, 
fixed his residence at Ephyra. Such seems to 
have been the state of affairs at the time of the 


a I allude particularly to 
the following passage : — 

$e tov XsXuvutx. not) 
7 >}$ KvXXvvvs o T£ Tly)mo$ l *$l<$u;cri 
x.oc) o EeXX»J£K tov 
Uoknrov AEyo/xfvo? pluv lx tvs $o- 

£<P* U *1L(pV£CC 7TO # At5 E7Ti TV 

h$u vv tv hr) QxXccttuv Jjto* 
v avrv ova- a. tv B oivwol V nXvo-lov 
IxtUvSy ^tEp/OUtra TVS *HfciWV 
7 TOXSUS <TTCt($ioVS EXUTOV EiKO < 7 i, 

Strabo, p. 338. In the be- 
ginning of this passage I 
conceive that Strabo wrote 
Msra rov Xe Xwvaruv xu) tvv 
KvXXvw : for if we revert to 
what precedes, we shall find 
that he is describing the coast 
of Eleia, beginning from the 
northern promontory Araxus 
[_ atxga t rgooGopfios *A§a fo$] ; he 
then proceeds to say — 
tuvtvv lariv v KvXXvwj and, 
fAiiToti Kt/AA>?v»}v a,Kf>UTV$wv XtXa- 
voltus : After these, (/x*ra tov 
X. xoc) tvv K.) 6 Ilqyuof Ix^iSuarv 

would correctly follow; the 


received text, on the con- 
trary, is quite untrue, for 
there is not any river joining 
the sea between Chclonatas 
and Cyllene, two places, in 
fact, very near to each other. 
I should propose also, instead 
of xa) o XfiAAijEt?, to read o xcti 
YiXXvti; : for I conceive Stra- 
bo to have intended to say, 
that the Peneius was the same 
river as the Sellccis of the 
poet. He appears to have 
imagined that Ephyra stood 
at or near a place called 
Bcenoa or CEnoe, which must 
have been very near the 
mouth of the river, if. the 
number of stades in the text 
(120) is accurate, the mouth 
of the Peneius being hardly 
so much from Elis. But, as 
I have already remarked, it is 
more probable that Ephyra 
was the same place as Elis 
itself. 
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Trojan armament. Notwithstanding the care 
of Oxylus, Elis appears, in consequence of the 
peculiar government and manners of the peo- 
ple, to have again declined, until after the 
Olympiad of Corocbus, b. c. 77^, when the 
Eleians having wrested from the Pisatae the pos- 
session of the Hierum of Jupiter Olympius, 
and having obtained the management of the 
quadrennial festival and contest, with all the 
power and influence annexed to that sacred 
charge, the city increased rapidly in importance. 
Herodotus informs us, that the Eleians sent an 
embassy to Psammis, king of Egypt, who lived 
about the year 000 b. c. Some of the earliest 
extant coins with the legend FAAEION may 
be still more ancient ; at least, they show the 
riches of Elis, as well as its connexion with 
Olympia, at a very early period. The brazen 
tablet, now in the British Museum, which re- 
cords a treaty of alliance between the FAAEIOl 
and EYFAOIOI, may also be ascribed to the 
seventh century \ 

Gastuni is supplied with water for drinking 

a Inscriptions of this rc- dialect. One can hardly sup- 
mote antiquity are the more pose APXOi AEKATOI to have 
difficult to explain, as they had any other meaning than 
are not only always dialectic, ett* Elis, per- 

but often in forms to which haps, having been governed 
we find nothing similar in by decennial arclions, as 
later inscriptions in the same Athens was about the same 
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from the Penetus ; it is clear and good even in 
this season of rain, and my host, the Doctor, 
assures me that it is wholesome. The district, 

period. ’A^xo* the word The following passage in 
applied to the Eleian leaders the tablet, — 
by Homer. 

AI AE MA 2TNEAN TAAANTON K/AITYPO AFIOTINOIAN 
TO I AI OAYMFIIOI TOI KAAAAEMENOI AATPEIOMENON 


is thus translated by Mr. 
Knight, “ but if they do not 
so assist, let those who, by 
failing, may have violated the 
treaty, pay a talent of silver 
to Jupiter Olympius for sa- 
cred services.** May it not 
rather be thus translated : 
“ But if they do not so as- 
sist, let them pay a talent of 
silver to Jupiter Olympius, 
as men who have violated a 
thing sanctified ”? y.ctTccSyXr,- 
(/.svqi hocTqewfA.'voir will then re- 
semble the y.ag'TTOV E(5 , r:^>J^7■avT , of 
Homer. M. Boeck (Inscr. 
Gr. Vol. I. p. 20.) has adopt- 
ed the opinion that the word 
EVFAOIOIS ought to be read 
EPF A 01 Oil', and applied to 
Ileraea. Allowing the second 
letter to be doubtful on the 
tablet, which I do not think, 
there are still some strong 
objections to his interpreta- 
tion. These are, first, that 
the name of Juno on all the 
most ancient monuments is 
always preceded by H, or 


some other sign of an aspira- 
tion. Secondly, that no ex- 
ample can be found of a di- 
jamnta between a P and a 
vowel, though it was used 
preceding a P. Thirdly, that 
the people of Henna were 
called IIPAIEI1, which it 
seems impossible to convert 
into HPAOTOI. I am in- 
clined to think, that the peo- 
ple mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion were the inhabitants of 
the Arcadian city called by 
Stephanus Eva, though that 
may not have been correctly 
the ancient form of the word. 
The small towns of Arcadia 
were extremely numerous at 
a remote period, as their re- 
mains still testify ; of many 
we have not even the names, 
and of others, the names of 
which occur in Pausanias and 
Stephanus, the situations are 
not known. Mr. Knight sup- 
posed Eva to have been one 
of the Eleian towns ; but I 
cannot conceive that at the 
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exclusive of P y rgo, has three ports 1 ; that at 
which I disembarked at the mouth of the river, 
distant one hour ; Glariintza, distant three 
hours ; and Kunupeli, distant six hours. Ec- 
clesiastically the district belongs to the bishop- 
ric of Olenus b , a diocese of the Ixa.gyjcc, or pro- 
vince of the Metropolitan of Patra c , which is 
bounded on the south by the Alpheius, where it 
borders on the province of Christianopolis or 
Arkadlua. Pyrgo is the usual residence of the 
Bishop of Olenus. The Vilayeti, or civil dis- 
trict, including Pyrgo, contains 140 villages, of 
which the largest next to Gastuni and Pyrgo, 
are Lekhena and Andravfdha. 

The name of Gastuni, otherwise Ghastuni d , 
indicates a Frank origin : it was probably 
founded by some person of the name of Gas- 
ton, belonging to one of the French families, 
Champlite and Villehardouin, which, about the 
time of the conquest of Constantinople in 1204, 
established a principality in the north of the 
Morea. After the Turks had recovered the 
Morea from the Venetians in 1715, the Sultan 
gave the Mukata of the district of Gastuni as a 
malikhiane, or farm for life, to Khotman Oglu 


(late of this inscription any 
of those towns were in a con- 
dition to make a treaty, on 
equal terms, with Elis. 


a or crxctPuy^ara. 

b ToD ’HXivov, 
c T uv IlccXot'ioJv TluTf>oJV. 
WacrTovnov or I'aarovviov* 
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and his descendants, the Greeks, by the im- 
perial firmahn, remaining in possession of tire 
lands. The most important part of the Mu- 
kata was the Dhekatia, or tithe of a seventh on 
the cultivated land, and the Gumruk *, i. e. the 
customs on maritime commerce, levied at the 
seven ports of Kunupeli, Glarantza, Koraka or 
Potami, (the mouth of the Peneius ,) Pyrghi, 
(between Potami and Cape Katakolo, below the 
convent of Skafxdhia,) port Katakolo, Rufia, 
(the mouth of the Alpheius,) and Ai Isidhoro. 
The other articles of the Mukata were the fish- 
eries of the four lagoons of Kotykhi, Palea 
Bukka, (or St. John near Pyrgo,) Agulcnitza, 
and Khaiaffa, — the vopurrgov, or tax of one 
asper a head on cattle, sheep, and goats, — the 
yovgovvioLrixov, or four paras a head on hogs, — 
the peXitrffiunxov, or two paras a swarm on bees. 
Such was the imperial ordinance which, in re- 
warding the services of a Turkish officer, had 
in view the protection of the industry of the 
Greeks. Since that time, however, the execra- 
ble government of the Morea, added to local 
tyranny, has reduced the Greeks of Gastuni to 
such distress, that all the cultivated land is now 
in the hands of Turks, and the Greek popula- 
tion have become cattle feeders, or mere la- 


To voivot, iloganu. 
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bourers for the Turkish possessors of the soil. 
The Greeks finding more profit and safety in 
the former pursuit, the fioeks increase, while 
the arable is constantly diminishing from a want 
of hands, as the Turk is too proud or lazy to 
work in the fields. 

The chief produce of the arable land of Gas- 
tuni is flax % wheat b , and two kinds of IIolcus, 
both called Kalambokki 0 ; namely, maize d and 
the dh ur) 'a of Egypt, called, from the smallness 
of the grain, Small Kalambokki 0 . For flax the 
land is once ploughed in the spring, and two 
or three times in the ensuing autumn with a 
pair of oxen, when the seed is thrown in and 
covered with the plough. The plant docs not 
require and hardly admits of weeding, as it 
grows very thick. When ripe it is pulled up 
by the roots, and laid in bundles f in the sun. 
It is then thrashed g to separate the seed ; the 
bundles are laid in the river for five days, then 
dried in the sun, and pressed in a wooden ma- 
chine. Contrary to its ancient reputation, the 
flax of Gastuni is not very fine, which my in- 
formant ascribes to its being exposed to the 
cold and running water of the river, instead of 


a Aiyagt. b 

C K 0CX0t(X7T0KKl> 

' l ’ or *A(>a£oj- 
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being soaked in ponds ; it is chiefly used in the 
neighbouring islands by the peasants, who weave 
it into cloths for their own use. 

The wheat grown in the plain is the hard red 
wheat called Ghirinia 1 . In the hills the white 
kind of Rusia b is used. Land being plentiful, 
there is no regular succession of crops, and a 
fallow of two years is common. New land, or 
fallow c is ploughed in the spring, and if there 
is rain, it is sown at the third ploughing with 
cotton, kalambokki, and sometimes with ani- 
seed. Wheat, on secondary land, is sown in 
October d , on the richest in November, Decem- 
ber, and sometimes as late as the middle of 
January, if an excess of rain prevent its being 
done before. The proportion of seed is usually 
half a vatzeli c , or measure of thirteen okes ‘ to 
a strema s , or square of nineteen fathoms “ the 
side. A fall of rain in March, and another in 
April are reckoned sufficient ; if there is more, 
thistles', tares k , centauries 1 , and golden this- 


a TygYil/ta:. 

k P ovcria,; o xcrTrgo?, 
c or xk aotm 

d The old style is here fol- 
lowed. 

f An oke is 2^1bs. tivoir- 
dupoise. 


h *0 gyvlatii. All is six 
Greek feet ; but the common 
definition of it is the distance 
between the extremities of the 
two middle fingers when the 
arms are at full stretch. 

1 ’AxavOat $. K ' Ay^GKOUKicc* 

1 <J 
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ties 1 , gain head, and choke b the corn. The 
other plagues are a black winged insect called 
Vromusa c , from its bad smell, and rain in May, 
which injures the blossom. 

Harvest begins about June 10th, in the plain, 
in the hills it does not finish generally till July 
20th, or beginning of August, new style. The 
grain is trodden out on the threshing floor d by 
horses, when the Mukatasi takes his tithe. Good 
land produces ten, and sometimes thirteen to 
one. The corn of Gastuni weighs about twenty- 
six okes, the kilo of Constantinople. 

The kalambokkia of both kinds may be either 
dry % or irrigated by art f ; the first mode pro- 
duces the better grain, the latter the more plen- 
tiful crop. Both require the best land. After 
three or four ploughings in the spring, the seed 
is ploughed in about the end of April, in the 
proportion of one vatzeli to sixteen stremata. 
The land is then levelled with an instrument 
called the <r€ugi/cc s . This svarna is a piece of 
wood six feet long and one foot thick, which is 
fixed to the plough h after the share 1 is taken 
off, and is driven about the field while the la- 


a ZKoM»fjL^oi. Jn other c Biotic tu. d *A\wi. 

places called (TKoXv^o^ or acr- c Hecfxa. f Ho T*<rma. 
KOXVfxGgOS, (the <7 KOAV/jIOS of g «». 

Dioscorides). ” Zu r>'f- ‘ ” A W'- 

b * Aitoitvlyovv* 
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bourer stands upon it ; it breaks the clods, and 
levels the ground. A very dry summer is in- 
jurious to the dry, and a very rainy August to 
both kinds of kalambokki. The harvest begins 
in the middle of September. The return of 
maize is thirty or forty to one. The stalk makes 
excellent fodder for cattle. The small kalam- 
bokki is used chiefly for feeding fowls ; and the 
quantity raised is not very great. 

For cotton the best land is chosen, and that 
which can be easily irrigated. The seed is 
soaked in water two or three days, and then 
mixed and rubbed together with earth, that the 
grains may not cohere, but may be well scat- 
tered in sowing. The seed time is the same 
as that of kalambokki, namely, the end of 
April, or beginning of May a , the proportion of 
seed, half a vatzeli to a strema: the seed is 
ploughed in, and the land levelled with the 
svarna ; the harvest is in the beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

In the lands of Gastuni the Greek metayer is 
at all the expenses, and receives two-thirds of 
the produce after the Mukatasi has taken a 
seventh for his dhekatia. 

A flock of sheep b consists of 500, two-thirds 
of which are ewes : it is attended by three men 


a Toy 'ov, b 
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and a boy, and four or five dogs. Nothing is 
paid for pasture except one asper and a half a 
head to the Spain of the village to which the 
pasture belongs. The tax to government a is 
now one asper and a half a head per annum ; 
besides a para a head on the fleece b . % Neither 
sheep nor goats are ever fed : the pasture is 
changed three or four times in the summer. 
The profits of a flock are derived from the 
lambs, the wethers, the milk, the fleece, and the 
skin. Four rams are sufficient for one hundred 
ewes. In warm situations near the sea, they 
are put together about July 20th c , that the 
Iambs may be dropt. about December 20th. In 
colder places the rams are not admitted till 
August Gth c , that the ewes may lamb about Ja- 
nuary 6th. In two months the lambs are wean- 
ed, but for another month they are allowed to 
suck a little after the ewes arc milked. A lamb 
that has been fed entirely upon milk for three 
months, will sell at Easter, when the great con- 
sumption of lambs takes place, for four, five or 
six piastres. In March the ewes are separated, 

a To fiouriAutov voijuar^ov. sterling. 

b Three aspers These days are named, 

make a para forty because they are Greek feasts; 

paras a piastre pp 500 the former is St. Elias, the 
piastres a purse pos/yyt]. The latter the Metamorphosis or 
piastre in the year 1005 was Transfiguration*, 
equal to about fifteen pence 
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and for the three following months are milked 
twice a-day, then once a-day for a month, and 
in July once in two or three days. A good 
ewe gives at every milking a pound a of milk, of 
which are made butter b , cheese 0 , misithra d , and 
yaourt c . For butter the milk is left twenty- 
four hours to become sour, when it is beaten in 
a narrow cask with a stick until the butter 
swims at the top ; the butter-milk is then mixed 
with an equal quantity of milk, and forms the 
tyrogalo f , or milk for making cheese. Salted 
rennet is thrown into it when warmed. As 
soon as it is coagulated, it is beaten up until it 
resembles milk again, after which the cheese is 
allowed to separate, is then put into a form of 
cloth, or wood, or rushes, and squeezed dry by 
the hand. The remaining liquid is called nero- 
galo 5 , milk- water. 

To make misithra. The nerogalo after the 
cheese has been extracted is placed upon the 
fire ; about a tenth of milk is added to it, and 
after a short boiling the misithra is collected on 
the surface. Goat’s milk makes the best misi- 
thra, even though the butter has been extracted 
from it. 

Yaourt, which seems to be a Tartar invention 
introduced into Greece by the Turks, is made 

a AiT^a. b Bovrv^ov. c Tt;£t. d MtenjO^a. 

c Yiuyovgrt. * T vgoyahov* 8 NepoyaXov, or ycc^o I'fgov. 

VOL. I. 
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from the best milk of sheep or goats. To make 
the ztirvoi, or coagulum — take some leaven of 
bread, that is to say, flour and water turned sour, 
and squeeze a lemon upon it, dissolve it in boil- 
ing milk, and keep it twenty-four hours. To 
make the yaourt — boil some new milk till it 
foams, stirring it frequently, leave it till it is 
cool enough for the finger to bear the heat ; then 
throw in the pitya, of which a Turkish coftee- 
cup full a is sufficient to make several quarts of 
yaourt. Then cover it that it may not cool too 
fast, and in three hours it is fit for use. On all 
future occasions a cup of the old yaourt is the 
best pitya for the new. 

The sheep-shearing takes place from April 
20th to May 10th ; no washing or preparation 
of any kind is thought necessary ; it is perform- 
ed with scissars. The ewes give about three, 
the males four pounds of wool, which now 
sells for about ten paras the pound. About 
three-fourths of the wool produced in the dis- 
trict is exported, the remainder is wrought at 
home into coarse cloaks' 1 , or into carpeting, or 
the furniture of beds and sofas 0 . An ewe’s or 
wether’s skin, unshorn, is worth thirty or thirty- 
five paras ; a ram’s, forty or forty-five paras ; 
a lamb’s, ten. The curriers purchase them, 

3 Pa<7«. c Ekf 7ra.afji.or.Tu, 
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make some into leather at Gastuni, and send 
the rest to the islands. 

The flocks suffer occasionally from wolves 
and jackalls. The principal disease of* the sheep 
is called the evloghia or plague a ; it carries off 
great numbers, but seldom occurs oftener than 
once in five or six years, and is not peculiar to 
any season. They have a practice of inocu- 
lating for this distemper, by taking a small 
quantity of matter 6 from an ulcer of the dis- 
eased sheep c , and rubbing the ear of the still 
healthy sheep with it ; it is confessed, however, 
that little benefit is derived from this process. 
If the evloghia carries off* half the dxevrgara, 
or uninoculated, perhaps sixty per cent, of the 
inoculated 11 may live. Another disorder is called 
kholianitza e , which is supposed to proceed 
from unwholesome food. The vidhela f is as- 
cribed to feeding in marshy places in August 
and September, when it is imagined that an in- 
sect 2 from the plant finds its way to the sheep’s 
liver. 

From the middle of June till the autumn the 
sheep feed only in the night, and require water 
once a day. There are supposed to be about 
300,000 sheep and goats in the Vilayeti of 

a E vXoyia,. c from 

b marcia. gall. 

c ToD (3hoyiot,(r(ASVov 7 C£oGcItov, f BtdtXoi. & ZuvQi. 

** KfJ/T pUfJLSVCt. 

c 2 
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Gastuni, besides which, 150,000 come from the 
mountainous parts of the neighbouring districts 
in the winter. These pay two aspers a-head to 
the Spain, instead of one and a half. The pro- 
portion of goats to sheep is about a fourth. 

The uncultivated land a serves for the pasture 
of cattle as well as sheep ; the first year the 
calf is called f&otrxuoi, the second vaXsof. uxrxt, 
the third dupoiXt, afterwards fioth. The herds 
of Gastuni supply Zakytho and the other islands 
with beef in considerable quantities. In the 
Morea, beef is little used j and they would 
rather give fifteen paras an oke for goafs flesh, 
or eighteen for mutton, than ten for beef. But 
there is a constant demand in the Morea for 
cattle for the plough, both oxen and buffalos, 
A good pair of oxen costs one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and eighty piastres ; a bull 
about thirty-five ; a cow sixteen to twenty. 
When natural lodder is scarce, oxen are fed 
with wh eaten straw, with the rovi b , or with 
vetches and tares', which are sown for the pur- 
pose and plucked up by the roots ; but poverty 
and oppression prevent the proprietor of oxen 
from cultivating this useful provision for his 
cattle, and in summer they are almost starved. 
Like the sheep, the ox is occasionally subject 
to a peculiar epidemical disorder d . On these 


* *H b P°G‘! orobus. c ’AypioxoiJxi. a Boiio-iramvithct. 
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occasions there are some quacks of cow-leeches 
who administer a herb, which they pretend to 
bring from Filiatra, but,, as may be supposed, 
without much effect. Ox-hides are exported 
to Zakytho ; but there is a great internal con- 
sumption of them here also, as the shoes *, both 
of the cultivators b and shepherds*, are made 
of ox-hide. 

Corinth is reckoned to possess the best race 
of cattle, and bulls have sometimes been 
brought from thence to Gastuni, to improve 
the breed; but the cattle of Elis are still in- 
ferior to those of the Corinthia. 

Feb. 24. — At 9.15, that is to say, at 15 
minutes past 9 o’clock, English time, I quit 
Gastuni for Pyrgo, leaving my baggage to fol- 
low the next day. The road is muddy and 
difficult from the quantity of rain that has 
fallen in the night. At a little village I ob- 
serve some tall aloes d in blossom, exactly of the 
same kind I have seen in Sicily and the West 
Indies : near this place, at 10.30, we cross a 
stream running towards the sea. At 11.40, on 
passing another small river, arrive at the foot 
of a low and long ridge, which, projecting 
from the Eleian hills, terminates in Cape Kat£- 
kolo, and separates the district of Gastuni from 
that of Pyrgo. This height consists of a barren 

a T^agot r jyj>oL* k yiwpyot. c @0 ^ ftgftVG. 
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gravelly soil, covered with shrubs of various 
kinds : on all the uncultivated grounds the ra- 
nunculus 1 is just coming into blossom in great 
abundance. At 12.30, having passed the ridge, 
we enter the plain of Pyrgo. On the right are 
the villages of Myrtia, Pondik6-kastro, and 
Skuro-khori in that order. Pondiko-kastro 
stands upon a very conspicuous pointed hill, 
which exactly at the inner angle of the bay of 
Pyrgo forms an isthmus, uniting the promontory 
of Katakolo with the main. I can perceive 
with the telescope some remains of Hellenic 
work among the ruined walls. 

Below Pondiko-kastro, to the south, is the 
skala, or port, called Katakolo, where are some 
magazines ; on the road from thence towards 
Pyrgo is the village of Aianni b , where, some 
years ago, was found a large statue, and more 
recently a small head, now in the possession of 
Kyr Ghiorgaki of Pyrgo. Aianni is probably 
the site of Letrini. Near this place begins the 
lagoon which extends along the sea-coast as far 
as opposite to Pyrgo, or about half way to the 
mouth of the Alphcius. At 1.20 we arrive at 
a stream flowing from the hills, which is so 
swollen by the rains that, being unable to pass it, 
we ascend the right bank for a mile to Dj6ia % 

f 

* a(pE£oo6)tfa QT <rpovg$oxo<Lho. ^Aytoj ’Ijxzvvy) St. John. 

b Alum, the vulgar form of c T£oyt«. 
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there cross the river at a mill, and then, passing 
over a point of the hill, descend again into the 
plain, and arrive at Pyrgo at 3. Ride in the 
oriental style without ceremony into the hospi- 
table gates of George Avgherin6\ more com- 
monly called Kyr Ghiorgaki. 

Feb. 2.5. — To Olympia : — For about half a 
mile we follow the Arkadlna road, parallel to 
the sea shore ; and then turn to the left to- 
wards the hills, — enter the valley of the Al- 
pheius , now called the Rufea or Rufia, at the 
end of three miles and a half, and then pass for 
another mile and a half along the foot of the hills 
which close the valley on the north. On both 
sides they arc clothed with large pine trees. 
In summer, when the banks of the Alpheius are 
rich with wheat and Indian corn, the scenery 
must be beautiful, though the river perhaps 
may be a finer object in the present season. 
It is now full and rapid, but turbid ; in summer 
the stream, though much clearer, is scanty, and 
divided into several torrents running over a 
wide gravelly bed. The large sandy tracts in 
some parts of the valley show the effects of its 
occasional inundations. Indeed the Pyrghiotes 
do not speak with much reverence of the river 
god, who sometimes does great injury to their 
profitable kalambokki grounds on his banks. 

a A vytQwbc. 
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The valley is from half a mile to a mile in 
breadth, and at the end of two miles is narrowed 
by a projection of the northern hills, opposite 
to which, on the southern heights, stands the 
village of Volantza 1 . Beyond this strait the 
valley suddenly expands into a plain surrounded 
by pine-clad hills. Having crossed the pro- 
jecting height, we descend into this plain, and 
soon afterwards cross the river Lestenitza over 
a bridge. It is a large stream flowing from a 
narrow valley in the direction of Mount O'lonos, 
and crosses the plain in a southerly direction. 
On the left is the village of Strcfi b , on the sum- 
mit of a hill ; it is a tjiftlik, or farm, belonging 
to Mustafa Aga. 

From the river the plain is three or four miles 
over to the village of Floka c situated on the 
side of a range of hills, which form the eastern 
boundary of the plain, and which, advancing to 
the Alpheius, leave only a narrow passage for 
the river between these hills and the range 
which follows its left bank. This strait may 
be considered the division between the plain 
watered by the Lestenitza, which we have 
passed, and the valley of Pisa or Olympia . The 
common route passes through Floka, and over 
the hills, on the top of which are some huts 
called Bruma; it then descends by a fountain 

* BoAaVT^CC. h or XT(>tVYj. 
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into the valley of the Cladeus , crosses this stream 
at a mill, and from thence leads to the modern 
village Miraka. The ignorance of my con- 
ductor carries me to the right of Floka, close 
to the Rufea, from whence we cross the hill 
by a romantic rocky pass into the valley of 
Olympia, which lengthens the road by a mile. 
The pass is extremely beautiful, the sides of 
the hills being covered with pines in fine 
copses and clusters. On the opposite bank of 
the Alpheius there is a little village of thatched 
huts, with one stone house. The Cladeus comes 
down a narrow valley, running parallel to that 
of the Lestenitza : the road to Lalla ascends its 
left bank ; it joins the Alpheius half a mile be- 
low the mill which I have mentioned as being 
in the direct road. 

This mill is attached to the remains of an an- 
cient building of brick in the bed of the river, 
on the left bank of the actual stream. This ruin 
is the first vestige of Olympia that the traveller 
meets with on arriving from Lalla, or from 
Pyrgo ; next occurs a shapeless ruin of tiles on 
the summit of the bank on the same side of that 
river. A little farther, just where the valley of 
the Cladeus opens into that of the Alpheius, there 
is a tumulus of an oval form, with a tree on the 
top of it, and near it, at the foot of the adjoin- 
ing mountain, undoubtedly the ancient Cro- 
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nium, there ig another fragment of the same 
description. From hence the vale of Olympia is 
well seen. To the eastward extends a level 
included between an irregular line of woody 
summits and the Alphcius. It is closed in' that 
direction, at the distance of a mile, by a peaked 
hill, which rises from the river’s bank, and 
which is separated only from the woody range 
on the north of the valley, by a pass leading to 
Miraka. This height, therefore, may be con- 
sidered the eastern termination of the Pisasan 
valley, as that by which I came from Floka is 
the western. The length of the valley is about 
three miles, the greatest breadth less than one. 

About two hundred yards southward of the 
tumulus, I arrive at the foundation of a temple, 
which has been excavated by the Agas of Lalla 
for the sake of the materials, almost all of which 
have been carried away to Lalla or Miraka; 
The foundation stones are large quadrangular 
masses of a very friable limestone, composed of 
an aggregate of shells, — it is the same kind of 
rock of which all the neighbouring mountains are 
formed, the vugos of Pausanias ’. The 

blocks are put together in the best Greek style. 

* IlftJpofc or vu^vb; a/Doj, however, were as hard 

seems -to have been an ex- as Parian marble, but lighter. 

pression analogous to our Theoplir. de Lap Plin. 

freestone. Some kinds of II. N. 1. xxxvi. c. 17. 
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Among these foundations I find some pieces of 
fluted Doric columns of white marble, and a 
single fragment of a Doric shaft of poros , of 
such an enormous size as to leave little doubt 
that these poor remains are those of the cele- 
brated temple of Jupiter. The only measurable 
dimension of the great column is the chord of 
the fluting, which exceeds a foot, and, accord- 
ing to the usual number of flutings in the Doric 
order, would require a shaft of at least seven 
feet in diameter. It may be inferred from this 
fact that the temple was a hexastyle : for Pau- 
sanias informs us, that it was ninety-five Greek 
feet broad, and two hundred and thirty long, or 
very nearly of the same size as the Parthenon ; 
whereas, had it been an octastyle with such 
columns, its length and breadth must have been 
much greater. The same inference may be 
drawn from the temple having been sixty-eight 
feet high, or eight feet and a half higher than 
the Parthenon ; for the columns, being larger, 
would, with the usual Doric proportions, be 
higher also than those of the Parthenon \ 

a Mr. Cockerell has since the length, breadth, and heigh t 
discovered sufficient traces of mentioned by Pausanias are 
the peristyle, cella, and opis- correct. The length and 
thodomus, to enable him to breadth are, indeed, rather 
prove, not only that the tern- less than Pausanias has given ; 
pic was a hexastyle, but that but this may be accounted for 
it faced the east ; and that by the supposition that Pau- 
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In front of these remains, proceeding to- 
wards the Alpheius, I find a fourth mass of 
brick ruin, and nearly in the opposite direction 
a fifth, which is the best preserved of these 
fragments. It stands on the edge of a bank 
where the upper level, on which stood the tem- 
ple of Jupiter, falls suddenly into a lower level, 
extending to the river; the ruined wall supports 
the bank, and makes it more abrupt in that part ; 
there are some remains of arches and chambers 
in this ruin. The similarity of workmanship in 
these remains and those of Elis, seems to shew, 
that in this province the kind of masonry which 
may properly be termed Hellenic, was not so 
much in use as in other parts of Greece ; proba- 
bly in consequence of stone not being so plen- 
tiful, or of its being of a very perishable con- 
sistency. 

The small bank which I have just noticed, 
and which is not so much as twenty feet high 
in any part, is one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the topography of Olympia ; it is the 
boundary of two separate levels in the vale of 
Olympia, and forms an irregular curve round 
the lower level, beginning westward from the 
bank of the Alpheius, below the temple of Jupi- 
ter, and terminating eastward at the pass already 

sanias took his measurement, but on an exterior foundation, 
not on the upper stylobate, 
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mentioned, which leads to Miraka. Though 
this bank is undoubtedly natural, it appears to 
have been in many places supported by art, and 
1 suspect that it formed one of the boundaries 
of the Altis, of which the western limit was the 
Cladeus, as Xenophon distinctly indicates % and 
as may be inferred from Pausanias b , who places 
on the west side of the Cladeus the sepulchre 
of the Arcadians who fell at the battle in the 
Altis, as well as a ruined building called the 
stable of CEnoinaus, and the sepulchre of CEno- 
maus, which, according to Pindar c , was near 
the Alpheius d . Thus it appears that the tem- 
ple of Jupiter stood in a central position on the 
upper level, nearly equidistant from the bank, 
from Mount Cronium, and from the Cladeus ; 
the latter flows in a hollow bed, the depth of 
which is about equal to the height of the pave- 
ment of the temple of Jupiter above the Ipwer 
level, or that of the Alpheius itself. One can 
hiirdly doubt that all the buildings of Olympia 
stood upon this upper level for the sake of se- 
curity from the inundations, to which the lower 
plain must have been continually subject. The 
upper level is smooth, and covered with a fine 
turf for a considerable distance to the eastward 

a . . . . he) too 1 KXa $<xqv tto- b Paus. 1. vi. c. 20 , 21. 

retfjiov, o$ Trccpa riv "AAtiv xa* c pi n d # Olymp. i. V.148. 

rapfiuv U tU ’ AXQnlv If&aMu. d * AX (ptov <je6f>u. 

Xcnoph. Ilellcii. 1. vii. c. 4. 
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of the temple ; its continuation to the westward 
of the Cladeus is more rugged, and is overgrown 
with bushes. 

The hills which close the Pisaean valley on 
the south are much higher than the range of 
Cronium, and rise almost immediately from the 
river’s bank. Above them in front, bearing 
nearly south, is seen a peaked mountain near 
the modern village Smerna ; and to its left, at 
about half the distance, appears a bare summit, 
the slope of which, in the direction of Olympia, 
terminates in one part in a lofty precipitous 
rock, distant about a quarter of a mile from the 
river ; this precipice corresponds exactly to the 
Mount Typaeum of Pausanias, which was held 
out as an object of terror to prevent any women 
from attending the games, and those dwelling 
on the south side of the Alphcius from even 
crossing the river on forbidden days, it being a 
law, which however was never executed, that 
females so transgressing should be precipitated 
from the rock Typaeum. The Cladeus, on 
reaching within a few yards of the Alpheius, to 
the south-west of the temple of Jupiter, instead 
of joining that river, turns off to the west, form- 
ing a large peninsula, bordered on the opposite 
side by the Alpheius. Nearly opposite to the 
mouth of the Cladeus, but divided from it by 
islands, a small stream joins the Alpheius on 
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tlic left bank, flowing from a valley in which 
the village of llasa is situated. This rivulet 
seems to be the ancient Selinus, and the vale 
that of SciJlus. Eastward of the height which 
closes the plain of Olympia, there is another 
valley of the same kind, inclosed by wooded 
hills, and watered by a rivulet, probably the an- 
cient Harpinnates, above the left bank of which, 
nearly a mile distant from the Alpheius, stands 
the little village of Miraka. 

The position of Olympia is now called Andi- 
lalo a . It might be supposed that this word, 
meaning in modern Greek echo, was derived 
from some remarkable reverberation of sound 
caused by the ancient buildings, when their 
ruins were more considerable than they are at 
present, especially when we connect this sup- 
position with the fact mentioned by Pausanias, 
that the Stoa Poecile was remarkable for repeat- 
ing an echo seven or eight times b . I am per- 
suaded, however, that the word means nothing 
more than “ opposite to Lalla,” the change of 
termination and accent being such as is com- 
mon in modern Greek compound words, as in 
the instance of vraXcuocpuvugo, paleo-fanaro, in a 
single word, for nuXctiov <pcu/agt, old beacon, 
which is the name of a modern village near the 


* Avt ihctho. 


11 Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. 21. 
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left bank of the Alpheius, above Miraka, where 
are said to be some Hellenic remains, probably 
those of Phrixa . I am told that Andilalo was 
a village standing on the side of the hill opposite 
to the mill in the Cladeus which I have noticed, 
and that the mill belonged to it $ not a vestige 
of the village is now to be seen. 

At Olympia, as in many other celebrated 
places in Greece, the scenery and topography 
are at present much more interesting than the 
ancient remains. At a more advanced season 
of the year, when the plane trees in the lower 
valley near the bank of the river are in full 
foliage, the valley must be one of the most 
beautiful of this picturesque country. The hills 
which rise from the northern jind eastern sides 
of the upper level where the ruins are situated, 
as well as those on the opposite side of the Al- 
pheius, are of the wildest forms, carpeted with 
the finest turf, and shaded with the pine, wild 
olive, and a variety of shrubs. Some of the ac- 
cidental clusters of pines dispersed on the sides 
and summits of these hills might serve as studies 
to the artist in landscape gardening. But the 
whole is little better than a beautiful desert ; 
in the length of three miles, only a few spots of 
cultivation are seen, and not a single ; 1iabitation. 
What a contrast to the spectacle which it pre- 
sented during eleven or twelve cen* ides, espe- 
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cially at the enil of every four years, when it 
was the scene of the greatest of those periodical 
exercises of emulation which contributed so 
much to Grecian excellence both in arts and 
arms, — when, adorned in the centre with the 
finest monuments of art, it was animated in 
every part with horses, chariots, and men in the 
highest state of excitement, or covered with the 
encampments of those who had resorted to the 
festival from every country which had felt the 
effects of Grecian civilization ! 

It would be in vain to attempt to trace the 
description of Olympia by Pausauias without 
extensive excavations. The only monument of 
the position of which there is any certainty, is 
the temple of Jupiter; for I find it utterly im- 
possible to verify M. Fauvel’s 1 discovery of a 
Hippodrome, Stadium, and theatre. As to the 
existence of a theatre at Olympia at any time, 
it rests upon a single expression of Xenophon. 
In describing the battle between the Arcadians 
and Eleians in the Altis, at the time of the 
celebration of the games of the 104th Olym- 
piad, b. c. 3fi4, he relates that the Eleians 
drove the enemy as far as the ground which 
lay between the council-house 1 ’, the sanctuary 

“ Analyse ties Cartes tie la Anacliarsis, Vol. I. p. fi. 
(rrcce, Voyag* ,% ilu Jciinc h Boi/Aeut^iop. 

VOL. I. D 
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of Vesta a , and the adjoining theatre 1 ’, and even 
as far as the altar 0 , meaning probably the great 
altar of Jupiter, which was in front of the 
temple of Jupiter and Juno, but nearer to the 
latter d : but that the Eleians being assailed 
from the store and council-house, and the great 
temple, retreated with the loss of their leader. 
Now Pausanias, in making mention of the same 
buildings, (the sanctuary of Vesta he describes 
as a part of the Prytaneium,) says not a word 
of a theatre, which, even if it had been but of 
small dimensions, must have been a very im- 
portant object in such a confined place as the 
Altis. Either there is some very extraordinary 
omission in Pausanias, or Osotrgov has been sub- 
stituted for some other word in our copies of 
Xenophon. 

Like some other Ilicra in Greece at which 
athletic contests were celebrated, Olympia con- 
sisted only of a sacred grove, a stadium, and a 
hippodrome, but it was on a larger scale than 
any similar establishment. The ‘'Ax<rq, which 
most resembled it, were those of Nemea and the 

a 'Etm'as ii ( oy. the nortl1 si(,c of tllc temple 

** Kal toD Tpc; ttana nyor- Jupiter, ill a line with its 
worn? Se* r%ov. back front, and the great al- 

0 Tlfof rot PupM. tar stood in front of the Pe- 

’’ Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. lopium and temple of Juno, 
1.1. The Pclopium was near equidistant from both. 
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Isthmus. The Altis a appears, from Pausanias, 
to have been surrounded with a wall, and to 
have had at least four entrances : 1. That used 
for all sacred processions, hence called the 
Pompic b . 2. That which led to the embolus, 
or starting place of the hippodrome 0 . 3. A 
third, which is described only as being beyond 
or over against the gymnasium d , and near the 
Prytaneium e . 4. A fourth entrance of the Al- 
tis led to the Stadium f . But there was also an 
entrance into the Stadium called the Secret s , 
as being used only by the Hellanodicae and 
Agonistic. The way to it was from the Me- 
troum, by the foot of Mount Cronium h ; and 
hence also it would seem to follow, that there 
must have been a fifth entrance into the Altis 
near the Metroum. 

The temples within the Altis were, 1. The 
temple of Jupiter, which contained the cele- 


a " an old Pelopon- 
nesian form of y ' AXaoq . — To 
place their temples in groves 
was one of those earliest cus- 
toms of the Greeks which 
continue to the present day. 
Hence among the ancients 
the word aXa-oq was used for 
the whole sacred inclosure, 
often comprehending several 
temples, and sometimes with- 
out a single tree in it. Stra- 


bo, p. 412. 

b *H nojw.Tnx??. Pausan. 
Eliac. prior, c. 15. 
c Id. ibid. 

d T<jV yv^u/etcriov irtgav. 
e Kara to TI^vtocvsiov. Pau- 

san. Eliac. prior, c. 15, 20. 

* H t<roSoq y uyovavt 1$ to' 

St a^ov. Id. ibid. c. 22. 
g H x£U7nr> j. 

h Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. 
21. — Eliac. post. c. 20. 
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brated chryselephantine seated Colossus by Phi- 
dias, two colossal compositions in marble in the 
Aeti, two works in relief over the door of the 
cella and opisthodomus, and a few dedications 
in the cella and pronaos. 2. The temple of 
Juno, the most ancient building at Olympia a , 
and which preserved the memory of a still older 
temple of wood, by having one of the two 
columns of the opisthodomus made of that ma- 
terial. The temple was peripteral, and, accord- 
ing to the text of Pausanias, only sixty feet 
long, probably an error in the text, as such di- 
mensions even if applied, as we can hardly sup- 
pose to have been the intention of Pausanias, 
to the interior of the cella, would have been 
incapable of containing the numerous objects 
described by him. This temple, in the time of 
Pausanias, seems, as being the oldest building at 
Olympia, to have been a receptacle for its anti- 
quities, several of which had originally occupied 
other situations in the Altis. The object in it 
most particularly described by Pausanias was the 
box of Cypselus. 3. The Metroum, or temple 
of the Mother of the Gods, which is described 

a For an elaborate critical Quincy, who proceeds, how- 
dissertation on these two ever, on tho erroneous sup- 
buildings, and the works in position of tho temple of 
ivory and gold which they Jupiter having been an octa- 
contaiucd, see Le Jup. Olym- style, 
pien by M. Quatremcre do 
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by Pausanias as a large Doric temple. It con- 
tained only statues of the Roman emperors, and 
appears to have been situated towards the foot 
of Mount Cronium \ The Philippeium was a 
circular building of brick, surrounded with co- 
lumns, and crowned with a dome, on the sum- 
mit of which there was a brazen poppy serving 
as a key-stone. It was dedicated by Philip 
after the battle of Chaeroneia, and contained 
five chryselephantine statues of the royal family 
of Macedonia, by Leochares. It stood within 
the Altis, near the left hand of the exit, which 
was near the Prytaneium b . The Theecalcon % 
the Stoa Pcccile d , and the Hippodamium % were 
also edifices within the Altis; the latter, like 
the Pelopium, was only a sacred enclosure f , 
surrounded with a low wall*'; the Pelopium 
was about half the length of the temple of 
Jupiter, and contained trees and statues". The 
Hippodamium comprehended a space of about 
a plethrum of ground, and seems therefore to 
have been nearly of the same size as the Pclo- 
pium : it stood near the Pompic entrance *. 
There were two other remarkable objects with- 

a Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. post. c. 20. 

21. f Tsfxe V0£. 6 QplyKOq. 

b Id. ibid. c. 20. h Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. 

c Id. ibid. c. 15. 13. 

d Id. ibid. c. 21. ' Id. Eliac. post. c. 20. 

11 Id. ibid. c. 22, — Eliac. 
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in the Altis ; namely, a wooden column, said to 
have belonged to the house of CEnomaus, which 
was protected from the weather by a roof sup- 
ported by four columns ; it stood between the 
great altar of Jupiter and the temple of Jupiter, 
consequently in front of the Pelopium ; the 
other was an olive tree, called Callistephanus, 
from which the olive crowns of the victorious 
athletae were gathered ; it stood near the back 
of the temple of Jupiter \ The remainder of 
the Altis was filled either with altars, statues of 
deities, and sacred dedications b , or with those 
of athletae, the admission of which into the 
sacred place was one of the rewards of their 
victories c . Of the altars the most consider- 
able was the great altar of Jupiter, the outer 
foundation of which was 125 feet in circum- 
ference. 

On the outside of the Pompic entrance of the 
Altis was the Leonidaeum, divided from the 
Pompic way by a narrow passage called the 
Street* 1 : not far from the same position, on the 
outside also of the Altis, was the workshop of 
Phidias'. On the foot of Mount Cronium, 
proceeding from the Metroum to the Stadium, 

a Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. J ’Ayviu, the Eleian word 
15. for the Attic errevu> r rb^. 

b Ti/a? r? to BsYov. e Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. 

c 'Ei/ afaov xbyu. - Pausan. ]5. 

Eliac. prior, c. 21 . 
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was a foundation 1 of stone with steps ; it sup- 
ported Zanes, or statues of Jupiter, which had 
been erected from fines imposed upon those 
who had been guilty of fraud, or other irregu- 
larity, in the Olympic contests: the fifteenth 
and sixteenth of these statues of Jupiter are 
stated by Pausanias to have been on cither side 
of the entrance into the Stadium b , probably the 
entrance called Crypte, or the Secret. At the 
foot also of Mount Cronium, on the north side 
of the temple of Juno, there was another found- 
ation, which supported ten treasuries erected 
by different Grecian states ; they were construc- 
tions of the same kind as those which are de- 
scribed by Pausanias at Delphi, and contained 
statues and other curious or valuable dedica- 
tions c . Northward again of the treasuries, be- 
tween them and the steep part of the mountain, 
were the double temple of Lucina and Sosipolis, 
and the ruins of a temple of Venus Urania d . 

The situation of the Altis and Mount Cro- 
nium being determined, the next problem is the 
position of the Stadium, and the direction of its 
axis or length. According to Strabo, the Stadium 
was in front of the temple of Jupiter in a wood 

a K^7n\. c Pausan. Eliac. post. c. 

b Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. 19. 

21. d Id. ibid. c. 20. 
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of wild olives 4 , which, as the temple fronted the 
east, places the Stadium on the continuation of 
the upper level eastward of the site of the Altis. 
In fact, unless it was on the plain towards the 
Alpheius, it must have been in this situation, 
since we have already seen, from Xenophon and 
Pausanias, that the Cladeus bounded the Altis 
on the west. Strabo, indeed, seems to denote 
the Alpheius as flowing by the Stadium, but I 
conceive him to have meant only that it flowed 
(generally speaking) by the site of Olympia: 
and this interpretation is confirmed by Pausa- 
nias, who mentions the river at the beginning 
of his description in the same general way, and 
never has occasion to speak of it in the course 
of his details ; thus favouring the opinion that 
it did not immediately border either the Altis or 
the Stadium. As to the Hippodrome, the usual 
length of these monuments having been two sta- 
dia b , there was not sufficient space for it any- 
where but in the lower part of the plain, south- 
eastward of the Altis, between it and the river j 
and I am inclined to think, that the side of the 
Hippodrome, which Pausanias describes as an 
artificial embankment, was parallel to the river, 


a ¥ £V T»J TO 

itgov .... ¥ aXo-oi; 

aygteXatvv, tv u to trra^W* 

¥ o Strabo, 


p. 353. 

b Pausan. Eliac. post. c. 
16. J. Poll. 1. 3. c. 30. 
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and was raised for the purpose of securing the 
Hippodrome from its inundations. The mode 
in which the Stadium and Hippodrome were 
connected, could not, I think, have been very 
different from the representation of it by M. 
Barbie du Bocage in his otherwise very indefen- 
sible plan of Olympia. 

The place which formed the connexion was 
called the Hippaphesis, or starting place of the 
horses ; in form it resembled the prow of a ship, 
the head, or Embolus, as it was thence called, 
being the entrance into the Hippodrome, and the 
opposite end being formed by the rectilinear ex- 
tremity of the Stadium, along which there was 
a portico called the Stoa of Agaptus. On the 
two other sides of the Hippaphesis were ranges 
of apartments for containing horses and chariots; 
these sides were upwards of 400 feet long, con- 
verging towards the Embolus, or entrance of the 
Hippodrome, and probably slightly curved for 
the sake only of a more beautiful shape. At the 
Embolus there must have been space sufficient 
for the contending chariots to be drawn up 
abreast, after they had come out of the apart- 
ments on the two opposite sides of the Hippa- 
phesis in regular order, beginning with the two 
chambers nearest to the Stoa of Agaptus, and 
ending with the two nearest to the Embolus \ 

* Pausau. Eliac, prior, c. 15. — Eliae. post. c. 20. 
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It must follow, I think, from this arrangement of 
the Hippaphcsis, that the axis of the Stadium was 
in a north and south direction, its circular end 
resting upon, and perhaps partly formed out of, 
the side of Mount Cronium, or rather of its 
prolongation eastward, and the rest formed, as 
Pausanias describes it, of an artificial embank- 
ment 3 . The Stadium, thus placed upon ground 
rather higher than the Hippodrome, would 
command from every part of it a good view of 
all that passed in the latter \ 

We read in Suetonius, that Nero, desirous of 
obliterating the memory of all his rivals in ago- 


a 'X.ujy-cx, yt jr. 

h Si net' these remarks have 
been written, Mr. J. Spencer 
Stanhope has published his 
work on the Topography of 
Olympia, accompanied by a 
plan of the site. I there find 
indicated two parallel banks 
of the precise length of a Sta - 
dium, with some appearances 
of a circular end abutting on 
the hills adjacent to Cronium 
on the east. It is very possi- 
ble that these banks, which I 
did not observe when at 
Olympia, arc remains of the 
artificial embankments of the 
Olympic Stadium, and it is 
curious that they lie exactly 
in the direction I had con- 
ceived from the description 


of Pausanias; and very nearly 
in the same position also, be- 
ing only a little farther to the 
eastward than I had sup- 
posed. Having obtained per- 
mission from Mr. Stanhope to 
make use of his plan, which 
was executed by Mr. Allason, 
an architect, and was the re- 
sult of a fortnight’s residence 
at Olympia, I willingly re- 
ject the eye sketch I had pre- 
pared to accompany these re- 
marks, though I find that in 
the main it differs little from 
Mr. Allason’s. I have added 
to Air. A.\s plan references to 
the positions of some of the 
ancient monuments, accord- 
ing to my conception of the 
description of Pausanias. 
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nistic glory, ordered the statues of the athlctae 
at Olympia to be thrown into the common 
sewers. We arc certain, however, from Pausa- 
nias, that no such orders were ever executed, 
at least to any extent ; for it cannot be doubted 
from the accurate description of the Greek 
traveller, that almost as late as the third cen- 
tury, Olympia still preserved the most nume- 
rous and choicest collection of works of art that 
Greece could ever boast of; to deposit his 
works at this place being one of the highest 
honours that a great sculptor could obtain. It 
was with reason, therefore, that an excavation 
at Olympia was a favourite speculation of the 
celebrated Winckelmann. With the exception 
of the colossus by Phidias in ivory and gold in 
the temple of Jupiter, of twenty-two other 
chryselephantine figures by more ancient mas- 
ters in the temple of Juno, and of those of the 
same kind in the Philippeium, works which 
cannot have escaped human spoliation, or the 
ravages of time ; all the other productions of 
art at Olympia were of the durable materials of 
brass and marble. The Aeti alone of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter contained forty or fifty colossal 
figures. Besides the works in the temples of 
Jupiter and Juno, Pausanias notices fifty-seven 
statues of the former deity, of which six were 
colossal ; and he describes more than one lmn- 
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dred other sacred dvccOri^urci, some of which 
were composed of several figures representing 
the actions of deities or heroes. There were 
no less than 260 statues of athletae, several of 
which were accompanied by horses and chariots, 
in memory of victories in the Hippodrome. 
The far greater part of these works were in 
brass. In every instance in which Pausanias 
could obtain the information, he mentions the 
name of the celebrated artist who made the 
statue, as well as the occasion of its dedication, 
and he expressly informs us that he has not 
enumerated all the objects of inferior note. He 
describes eighty-four altars, a portion of which 
were in the Stadium, Hippaphesis, and Hippo- 
drome ; and we may infer, from what has 
already been discovered, that there must have 
been an infinity of smaller dedications of armour 
and of other votive offerings, as well as records 
of treaties and other inscribed documents on 
brass or marble : so that there is every reason 
to believe, that the most interesting discoveries 
in illustration of the arts, language, customs, 
and history of Greece, may yet be made by ex- 
cavations at Olympia. 

Feb. 26. — Pyrgo and nine other Greek vil- 
lages were separated from the Kazasi * of Gas- 

a A kaz.i, or court of jus- rial division of a liva or go- 
tice, is a subordinate territo- vernment. In the Turkish 
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tuni, on occasion of the death of one Ahmet 
Pasha, who had built a tower [srt^yof] at the 
principal village of the ten, and had made it his 
residence, governing the district so well, that 
Pyrgo became the most commercial place in 
the west of the Morea. As soon as the Greeks 
of Pyrgo were deprived of his protection, the 
Turks of Gastuni began grievously to oppress 
them : they complained to the Porte, when the 
Sultan, as heir of the deceased Pasha, (accord- 
ing to the maxim that all the property of his 
servants belongs to him,) made over the reve- 
nues of the ten villages of Pyrgo, with the cus- 
toms of the Skales of Katakolo and Rufia, 
(mouth of the Alpheiits,) and the fisheries of the 
lagoons of Agulenitza and St. John, to the 
Kaaba (pronounced by the Turks Keabe) of 
Mekka, as Vakuf, or church property, appoint- 
ing, as usual, a Voivoda 3 for the separate go- 
vernment of the district, and the collection of 
the revenue. The family of Khotman Oglu, 
however, still enjoys an interest derived from 
the original grant, and the Voivoda is obliged 
to allow its representative a certain sum for the 

system Mora [the Morc a] is but, from its importance, the 
properly a leva subordinate to Morca has generally been go- 
the Eyalet of the Djezair, i. e. verned separately by a Vezir, 
the province or government or Pasha of Three Tails, 
general of the islands which 1 Boitfom;. 
are under the Kapitan Pasha ; 
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farm. In consequence of the increasing com- 
merce of the two ports of Pyrgo, from whence 
all the grain, cheese, butter, wool, and honey of 
the surrounding country is exported, successive 
Voivodas have increased the revenues to fifty 
purses a year. The military power acquired 
however by the Albanians of Lalla, has obliged 
the Porte to acquiesce in the appointment of 
one of their chieftains to the Voivodilik, and 
Mustafa Aga is now governor of Pyrgo. 

Mustafa gives the Khotman seven purses 
for the two fisheries, and sells them to Greek 
farmers for twelve, to whom they are worth 
twenty-four or thirty. In like manner he hires 
of the Khotman the customs of the ports of 
Pyrgo, together with those of Pyrghi and Ko- 
raka, for seven purses, and sells them for twelve 
to Greeks, who collect twenty-five purses. The 
Khotman sells the customs of the other two 
ports of the district of Gastuni, namely, Gla- 
rantza and Kunupeli, with the fishery of Kotyk- 
hi, to Greeks of Lekhena and Gastuni for thirty- 
six purses. 

Besides the old customs, of which the Male- 
kiane belongs to the family of Khotman, there 
is a bedaat, or new tax on the export of cheese, 
corn, and kalambokki ; this is purchased directly 
from the Porte by the Aga, for about twelve 
purses, and is sold to the Greeks for about 
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twenty. Corn embarked for the use of govern- 
ment pays only half bcdaat. The commerce in 
all these articles is in the hands of the Greeks, 
who ship from hence about 4000 modhia of 
wheat, 5000 or G000 modhia of kalambokki, 
and 3000 cwt. of cheese, importing in return 
European manufactures and colonial produce. 
The alikes a , or salt manufactory, at the mouth 
of the Rufia, is the property of the crown, and 
is let for six purses. 

I purchased at Pyrgo a small votive helmet, 
three inches long and two inches and a half 
high, terminating at the top in a flat circular ap- 
pendage, pierced in the middle for the recep- 
tion of a single upright bunch of feathers, or 
other similar ornament. At the back of this 
apex there is the figure of a fish ; on either 
cheek of the helmet a boar and a serpent. 
There arc two holes for the eyes, and a mouth 
and chin are represented in the usual opening 
left for that part of the face. On the edge of 
the cranium, in front, are the following letters : 

io 9 b 

The person who sold me this interesting lit- 
tle relick said, that it was found at the Paleo- 

a *AX»jc«k. appearance I have rcpresent- 

b The letters are much ed, one can hardly doubt to 
worn. The second from the have been intended for an 
loft, though it has now the epsilon, as the entire inscrip- 
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kastro of Khaidffa ; but I have some doubts of 
the truth of this assertion, and think that it 
may very possibly have come from Olympia, the 
fertile mine of such remains : it happened that 
the owner of it was present when I was making 
inquiries concerning the ruins at Khaiafla, and 
lie thought perhaps I should attach a greater 
value to it, if he asserted that it came from 
thence. 


tion would then be (to express 
it in Hellenic letters) KOIOS 
JlT AIIOEEEN — Ko'tot; fx\ hroU- 
o-ev—“ Cams made me.” The 
conversion of the two epsilons 
into an alpha, in the last 
word, is singular. KOIOE 
might indeed be read KfHOE 
QKwos*] ; but this being the 
gentile of the island of Cos, 
and it being rather uncommon 
to meet with gentiles as the 
proper names of men, Kofo? is 
much to be preferred ; Cams 
moreover having been a name 
of some celebrity, as that of 


the father of Latona, from 
whom a river in Messenia re- 
ceived its appellation. As 
to the doubtful letter, i. c. 
the first on the left, or the 
last of the inscription, it 
seems very clear that the en- 
graver had begun to write 
the inscription from left to 
right, and had already formed 
the (J) upon which the r 

or N was afterwards en- 
graved. The obscurity of the 
second letter may have been 
owing to the same cause. 
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TRIPIIYLIA. 

From Pyrgo to Arkadhia.— Ancient geography of the maritime 
part of Tkiphylia. — District of Arkadhia. 

Feb. 27. — ’Leave Pyrgo for Arkadhia. There 
being no post a at Pyrgo, I am obliged to travel 
with the Ag6i' b , each hired horse or two being 
accompanied by the owner on foot. Our pace 
is consequently that of a pedestrian, but which, 
unless where the roads are level and very good, 
is nearly the same as that of horses loaded with 
baggage. We cross the Alplieius at a spot a 
little above the magazines of the Skala of the 
Rufea c , about half a mile from the sea. The 
ferry boat carries three horses and as many 
men, besides the boatmen. The river is rapid, 
and forty or fifty yards wide, but no part of the 
Perama is so much as five feet in depth, as I 
perceive by the poles with which the boatmen 
pushed over. After the passage the road re- 
gains the foot of the hills, a little short of Agu- 
lenitza, a village standing on the side of a 

a Turcicc , Menzil. Keradji, carrier, unde *Ayu- 

b Aydyn*, Italice, a vet- yiccrmoc uXoya,, carriers* horses 
tura. From this word is let for hire, 
derived ' AyuyieLri*, Turcice , c Toy P 

VOL. I. 
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pointed summit, where the hills begin to be se- 
parated only by a narrow plain from a large 
lagoon, which extends from hence along the 
shore nearly as far as Khaiaffa. The house of 
the Aga of Agulenftza is built, like that of 
M ustaf'a at Pyrgo, in the form of a tower, with 
an entrance over a draw-bridge, and a high flight 
of steps leading up to it. This kind of house 
is known to the Greeks by the word pyrgo, 
tower, in Turkish kule. The towers of the 
Morea arc, in general, better constructed than 
those of Albania. I observed near the village 
as we passed, a peasant girl in the fields, who 
was a perfect model of Greek beauty, both in 
face and figure. These instances are rare, and 
of course more rare in the female than the male 
sex in a country where poverty and oppression 
accustom the great bulk of the people to hard 
living from their cradles, which the males can 
better bear. Even when female beauty does 
occur, it soon declines for the same reasons. 

Agulemtza is surrounded with vineyards, and 
the hills beyond it, as far as the point of Khaiaffa, 
are beautifully diversified with broken ground 
and woods of pine. Two miles beyond the vil- 
lage a road turns to the left through the hills 
to Fanari, six hours distant. Farther on I see 
several horses loaded with deal planks descend- 
ing the hills j the planks are deposited on the 
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side of the lagoon, and carried away by sea. 
A narrow sandy ridge covered with a wood of 
pines divides the lake from the sea ; as we ad- 
vance, this ridge is wider and the woods thicken, 
occupying large islands in the middle of the 
lake, which«becomes narrower, and more like a 
marsh. In some parts the space between the 
lake and the hills is not above 200 yards in 
width, and in no part so much as half a mile ; 
so that the ruggedness and woody nature of 
the hills on one side, and the marsh on the 
other, would make the whole passage from 
Agulenitza to Khaiaffa difficult in face of an 
opponent. 

A mile and a half short of Khaiaffa we cross 
a river, descending from the summit of the 
mountain of Stnerna, and flowing by Vrina. 
The l oad to JFanari passes through a part of this 
valley, and along the north eastern face of the 
mountain of Smerna. We were one hour and 
a half in reaching Agulenitza from Pyrgo, in- 
cluding some loss of time at the ferry, and three 
hours and a half more to Khaiaffa. — Xai’axwa, 
as it is properly written, or Khai&ffa, as it is 
more commonly pronounced, is nothing but a 
Derv6ny, or guarded pass, at the foot of a 
steep rocky point, projecting to the sea from 
the mountain of Smerna, and separated from 
the sea-beach only by a continuation of the 

e 2 
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sand-bank and wood above-mentioned, which is 
here a quarter of a mile in breadth. By this 
woody sand-bank the southern extremity of 
the Agulenitza Lake, or Rufea fishery*, as it is 
commonly called, is separated from the northern 
extremity of another lake of the same kind, 
which washes the foot of the Smerna mountain 
nearly as far as Sakari. Between the extre- 
mities of the two lakes there is a narrow cause- 
way, and a bridge in the middle of it over an 
occasional inundation, that unites the two lakes. 
Before entering upon the causeway the road 
passes between two hillocks of rock, on one of 
which is the Derveni b , or guard-house of the 
pass. Near this point I turn a little out of the 
road, to the left, to visit the Palco-kastro of 
Khaiaffa. 

It is situated on the north-west side of the 
projection just mentioned of the Smerna moun- 
tain ; the ruined walls of a Hellenic city sur- 
round the upper part of the hill, the slope of 
which is clothed with chestnuts, walnuts, and 
other large trees, mixed with the usual maritime 
shrubs of Greece. The ancient wall is six feet 
thick, and about one mile and a half in circum- 
ference ; it follows the contour of the hill on 
three sides, with projecting and re-entering an- 

* (a corruption of 'PovQevc. 

the Latin word vivarium) to v b 
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gles without towers, in a manner that indicates 
a remote period of art ; on the side towards the 
sea, it is defended by some square towers, which 
are probably the addition of a later age. The 
walls, in general, afford a beautiful specimen of 
the second order of Hellenic masonry 5 ; I see 
no stone of more than six sides. The hill slopes 
towards the north-west, and is divided at the 
back by a shallow ravine from the rest of the 
mountain. 

The road, after passing the Derveni and 
bridge, sends off a branch to the left to Siikari 
and Uiskfni, leaving the lake on the left at the 
foot of the mountain. A little beyond the 
causeway, I observe two large caves in the rocks 


a The first or most ancient 
manner, as exemplified in the 
walls of Tiryns, consists in 
the accumulation of large 
masses of stone rudely hewn, 
the intervals of which arc 
filled with smaller stones of 
the same kind. In the se- 
cond order, no less than in 
the first, the stones were of 
various shapes, but the sides 
were all right lines, and so 
accurately fitted to one an- 
other by previous labour, that 
no interval remained between 
the large masses to be filled 


up with small stones, so that 
the whole wall may be said 
to form a single course of 
masonry. There were vari- 
ous degrees between this spe- 
cies of masonry, and that in 
which the courses were all 
horizontal and equal in 
height, and the stones all 
rectangular. The last mode 
was more particularly used 
in sacred and domestic archi- 
tecture, and is seldom found 
in works of defence unmixed 
with the other orders. 
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to the left : they are accessible only by a boat, 
being immediately above the surface of the 
lake, which is here of a different kind from the 
shallow lagoons we have passed. These are in 
great part formed by the sea beating over the 
sand-ridge in winter, whereas the lake is appa- 
rently very deep, and derived chiefly from sub* 
terraneous sources at the loot of the precipitous 
hill. After passing for a mile along the sandy 
ridge between the lake and the shore, we cross 
a stream flowing out of the lake into the sea. 
When the winds are violent, the surf and the 
sand thrown up by it reject the waters of the 
river, and assist very much in increasing the 
lake. This fact, which is remarked both by 
Strabo and Pausanias, added to other particu- 
lars in conformity witli those authors, leaves no 
doubt of the river being the Anigrus. It 
enters the lake a mile or two to the eastward 
of the Derveni, and is called Mavro-potamo 
[Black Iliver], its exact origin I cannot learn. 
In summer the marsh is said to be very fetid, 
and the air extremely unwholesome, as one may 
easily conceive, the place being closely over- 
hung by the precipices which here terminate 
the mountain. 

Ihe road now winds among pine woods, 
sand-hills, and marshes for five miles, till it ar- 
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rives at the Khan of Ai Sidhoro, or St. Isi- 
dore a , near the mouth of a small river flowing 
from an opening between the mountains of 
Smerna and 'Alvena ; where, on the summit of 
one of the last falls of the former, is seen a 
tjiftlik of Seid Aga of Lalla, near a jpnall vil- 
lage of thatched huts, called Sakari. Below it 
the plain is of considerable dimensions, filling 
up a large angle left by the retreating of the 
mountain of Smerna. Southward of the Khan 
of St. Isidore the plain narrows again very ra- 
pidly, some lower hills at the foot of the moun- 
tain of 'Alvena leaving only a narrow maritime 
level between them and a chain of sand-hills on 
the shore. We halt for the night at the Khan 
an hour before sunset. The Bishop of Arkad- 
hia having taken possession of the Khan, we 
lodge in a long stable below, being in number 
sixteen ; — myself, two servants, six agoyates, 
and seven horses. These agoyates, instead of 
walking quietly by the side of their horses, 
were singing and dancing all the way ; nor are 
they the less lively and noisy all the evening. 

Feb. 28. — At 7 we set out from the Khan 
of Ai Sidhoro. After crossing the river, the 
road continues for some distance along the 
sand-hills, and then, descending into the plain, 

,l 'AyHjc 


vulgarly, 
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soon arrives at the foot of the heights which 
border it to the left. Above them rises the 
very remarkable round summit, called Mount 
Vunuka, or the Mountain of 'Alvena, from a 
village which 1 see in a very lofty situation 
under the summit. At 7-50, before arriving 
at the hills, we cross a stream — at 9 cross a 
larger, called the Thol6\ or Turbid, which issues 
from a narrow valley, and after traversing the 
maritime plain, which is here less than half a 
mile in breadth, falls into the sea at a place 
where boats anchor in fine weather. This an- 
chorage is the Skala of Strovftzi, a small town, 
situated in the valley of the Tholo, one hour 
and a half above the entrance of the glen, at 
which entrance stands a magazine belonging to 
the Skaloma. At Strovitzi are the ruined walls 
of a Hellenic town of some magnitude, pro- 
bably Lepreum. The hills are finely clothed 
with pines ; at their foot are some pleasant 
copses and woods of the usual wild shrubs, such 
as mastic, myrtle, bay, paliuri, &c. 

This narrow maritime plain exactly answers 
to Strabo’s description of that of Pylus Tri- 
phyliacus, or Lepreaticus, which, he says, ex- 
tended along the shore from Samicum to the 
Neda b . At 9.35 are some remnants of ancient 


a 0oAof. 


b Strabo, p. 344. 
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architecture on the road, — large squared stones 
and a piece of architrave of white marble : a 
sand-hill continues to skirt the sea-beach. At 
9.45 we arrive in the valley of a river, which, 
as well as a neighbouring village, is called 
Buzi. It is undoubtedly the Neda ; it rises in 
Mount Tetrazi, a snow-topped mountain which 
appears on the left : half way thither, on the 
right bank of the river, are said to be some ex- 
tensive ruins at the village of Pavlitza, proba- 
bly those of Phigaleia. Such being the position 
of the Neda and Phigaleia, I can hardly doubt 
that the remains which I passed at 9.35 mark 
the site of Pyrgi. At 9.55 wc cross the Buzi 
over a high narrow bridge, in a ruinous condi- 
tion, called the bridge of Andriopulo, from the 
person at whose expense it was built. The 
river is wide and rapid : we halt on the bank 
till 10.40. At 11 begins a wood, consisting 
chiefly of wild olives, holly-oak, ilex, and under- 
wood; it occupies all the space between the hills 
and the sea, which is about a quarter of a mile 
in width. 

In the midst of the wood, at 11.25, we ar- 
rive at a ruined chapel of St. John, where are 
two fine springs of water ; and at one of them 
the remains of an ancient circular basin. A little 
farther a narrow but copious stream issues from 
the foot of the hill. A few minutes after 12 we 
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pass along a deep sand, under a projection of 
the mountain, which is bordered northward by 
the valley of the Neda. Here was formerly a 
Derv6ni, called Klidhi [key], a word not un- 
commonly applied to a pass ; — that of Khaiaffa 
is often known by the same name. We now 
enter the plain of Arkadlua; the soil is gravelly, 
and covered with wild shrubs. At 12.45 cross 
a large stream, called the river of Arkadlua, 
and a mile short of the town, in the middle of 
the olive plantations, another more clear and 
rapid, but much smaller. At 2 we arrive in 
the town. 

Strabo has been so unusually copious in his 
remarks on the places in the line of my route 
from Pyrgo to Arkadlua, that I shall here in- 
sert the most important part of what he has 
written on the subject, omitting little more than 
the passages where his text is so obviously cor- 
rupt, or where the author’s meaning is rendered 
so doubtful by the various readings, as to afford 
no intelligible information. 

“ Near the mouth of the Alpheius, (says the 
geographer 3 ,) is the sacred Grove of Diana 
Alpheionia, or Alpheiusa, distant from Olym- 
pia eighty stades ; proceeding southward from 
thence, there occurs a mountain which separates 
Macistia from Pisatis, then a river Chalcis, the 

Strabo, p. 343, ot scq. 
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fountain Cruni, and the town of Chalcis, next to 
which is Sainicutn, and a most venerated temple 
of Neptune Samius, situated in a wood of wild 
olives ; though all the Triphylii contribute to 
its support, it is administered by the Macistii. 
Beyond the temple at a distance of thirty stades, 
or a little more from the sea, is Pylus Triphy- 
liacus, or Lepreaticus. Near Pylus, to the east- 
ward, rises the mountain called Minthe, where 
is a sacred inclosure a of Hades, and a grove of 
Ceres, situated above b the Pyliac plain. This 
plain is fertile, and in the maritime part extends 
from Samicum as far as the Neda. The coast 
is narrow, and bordered by sand-hills, from 
which circumstance it may perhaps be thought 
that Pylus was called H puflosig. Towards the 
north, bordering on Pylus, there were two small 
towns of Triphylia called Hypana and Typa- 
neae ; one of which has been incorporated into 
the community of Elis c ; the other still exists d . 
In the neighbourhood flow two rivers, the Da- 
lion and Acheron j the latter so called because 
it has some reference to Hades, for in these 
places they have a great veneration for Ceres, 
Proserpine, and Hades. To the south of Pylus 
stands Lepreum, situated at forty stades from 
the sea. Between Lepreum and the Anigrus is 
the temple of Neptune Samius, distant 100 

a Tifjisvog. b c t HX»k a-ivconta-Ori. 
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stades from each. Here it is that the poet re- 
presents Telemachus to have found the Pylii 
employed in offering sacrifices to the god. The 
Lepreatae possessed a fertile district, bordering 
upon that of the Cyparissii ; both of them, to- 
gether with Macistus, were anciently occupied 
by the Caucones. Macistus is also called Pla- 
tanistus ; both the district and town being 
known by this name. It is said that in the 
Lepreatis there is a monument of Caucon, who 
was either some national leader a , or otherwise 
bore the name of that people. Another tribe, 
called the Paroreatm, occupied, near Macistus 
and Leprcum, the mountains of Triphylia, 
which terminate on the sea near the temple of 
Neptune Samius. Below these Parorcatae there 
are two caverns, one sacred to the nymphs Ani- 
griades, the other noted for the story of the 
Atlantidcs and the birth of Dardanus. Here 
also are the groves called Endymionaeum and 
Eurycydium. Samicum, which is now a for- 
tress, was formerly a city called Samus, perhaps 
because it is situated on a hill, for trd^ot for- 
merly signified ‘heights.* It was probably the 
acropolis of Arene, of which Homer speaks in 
the Catalogue, Oi' Jg nyAoy r ivi^ovro pcou *Agri- 
vnv tgureivriv : for the poet says, that the river 
Minyeius, now called Anigrus, fell into the sea 


' Afxvynr,.: 
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near Arene, whence it is supposed that Arene 
stood at the mouth of the Anigrus. The Mi- 
nycius received its name from the Minyas, who, 
driven out from Lemnus, went to Laconia, and 
passing from thence into Triphylia, established 
themselves near Arene, in the canton now 
named Ilypaesia. Near the cavern of the Ani- 
griades there is a source of water* which renders 
all the district below it marshy and full of mud. 
The greater part of its waters is received by 
the Anigrus, which being deep and sluggish, 
and checked in its course by the action of the 
sea, forms a lake, whose water emits a very bad 
smell, and renders the fish unfit to be eaten. 
The shore is bordered by a sandy ridge. It is 
said that the Centaurs washed their wounds in 
the waters of the Anigrus, which possess the 
virtue of curing cutaneous disorders. Between 
the Anigrus and the mountain from whence 
flows the Jardanes b , there is a meadow and a 
remarkable sepulchre, and some precipitous 
rocks of the same mountain, called the Achrnan 
rocks, upon which the aforesaid city Samus was. 
built. This place seems not to have been no- 

a IT riyv. afterwards placed to the sou th- 

b Metcc^v tov *Avlygov km) ward of Pylus Triphyliacus, 
TOV j{ OV 0 ’i atfxMi whereas the Anigrus and 8a- 
& c. The correctness micum were to the northward 
of the text here is liable to 0 f that site, 
suspicion, for the Jardunes is 
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ticedby the writers of the Pcripli, cither from its 
being destroyed, or from its not being in a con- 
spicuous situation. The Poseidium is a grove, 
as I have said, on the sea side. Above it rises a 
lofty hill, which advances in front of Samicum, 
where Samus formerly stood, so that the latter 
position is not seen from the sea. From Pylus 
and Lepreum there is a distance of about 400 
stades to Pylus of Messenia and Coryphasium, 
which are fortresses on the sea side adjacent to 
the island Sphagia, distant 7-50 stades from the 
Alpheius, and from Chelonatas 1030. In the 
interval a is the temple of Hercules Macistius, 
and the river Acidon which flows by the tomb 
of Jardanus and Chaa, a town formerly existing 
near Lepreum, where also is the plain vEpa- 
sium. Cyparissia is on the Triphyliac sea, as 
well as Pyrgi and the rivers Acidon and Ncda. 
Rut at present Triphylia is separated from Mes- 
senia by the course of the Neda. This rapid 
river rises in Lycaeum, a mountain of Arcadia, 
from a fountain, which is said to have been 
caused to flow by Rhea when she brought forth 
Jupiter. Hie river passes by Phigalia, and 

a ’Ey tv fAtT&i’v to Tf too thought of describing places 
Motwriov 'H zax*eov< Up» I<rr», situated so near to Pylus 
&c. Here seems to be some Triphyliacus, as being bc- 
omission in the text ; for tween it and a place so dis- 
Strabo would hardly have tant as Chelonatas. 
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falls into the sea where the Pyrgitae, who are 
the last people of Triphylia, confine upon the 
Cyparissii, the first of Messcnia.” 

This is all the geographical matter respecting 
the coast of Triphylia that I have been able to 
extract from Strabo. 

Pausanias 1 speaks of the same places in the 
following terms : “ Quitting Eleia,” he says, 
“ you come to a place near the sea called Sa- 
micum. Above it to the right is Triphylia, 
and in Triphylia the city Lepreus. The Le- 
preatse wish to be considered a part of the 
Arcadians; but they appear from the begin- 
ning to have been subject to the Eleians; for 
those who conquered in the Olympic games 
were proclaimed by the herald as Eleians from 
Lepreus, and Aristophanes, the poet, calls Le- 
preus a city of the Eleians b . There is a road 
to Lepreus from Samicum, leaving the Anigrus 
on the left, another from Olympia, and a third 
from Elis : the longest of them c is a day’s jour- 
ney. Not far from the city of the Lepreataj 
there is a fountain called Arene ; it is said that 
the name was given to it from the wife of 
Aphareus. Returning to Samicum, on the 

a Pausan. Eliac. prior, c. c Meaning the road from 
5, 6. Elis to Lepreum. 

b Aristopli. Av. v. 149. 
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direct road, occurs the place where the river 
Anigrus falls into the sea. The stream of this 
river is often repelled by the violence of the 
winds, which, bringing the sand of the sea into 
it, impedes the flowing of the water ; when 
therefore the sand becomes wetted both by the 
sea and the river, it is dangerous for yoked cat- 
tle to enter it, and still more for a man on foot. 
The Anigrus descends from the Arcadian moun- 
tain Lapithus, and from its very fountains sends 
forth water of an extremely disagreeable smell. 
Before it receives the Acidas it does not con- 
tain fish, and those fish which descend into the 
Anigrus with the water of the Acidas are not 
eatable by men, though eatable before they en- 
tered it. In Samicum, not far from the river, 
there is a cavern called the cavern of the 
Nymphs Anigrides. If a person who is afflicted 
with a cutaneous disorder a , having first prayed 
to the nymphs, and promised a certain sacrifice, 
rubs the diseased parts of the body with the 
water, when he has passed through the river he 
will leave the malady in the water, and come 
out himselt healthy and with a clear skin. In 
the direct road to Olympia, soon after having 
passed the Anigrus, there is above Samicum a 
hill b , which is the site of the city Sarnia. They 

AA^oy Y) \tiKY)v. b Xvpioii t'lJ/ijAov. 
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say that Polysperchon the AStolian made use of 
this place as a fortress against the Arcadians. 
As to the ruins of Arene no one, either of the 
Messenians or Eleians, could with certainty 
point them out to me ; and there are different 
opinions upon this subject ; but those persons 
appear to me to speak with the greatest proba- 
bility, who say that Samicum itself was called 
Arene in the heroic times, for they quote the 
words of the Iliad : 

*E<rr» tk TTOTCtpoq M ivvmo; ti$ uXoc 
*EyyvQev *A 

Now these ruins (of Samia, or Samicum) are very 
near the Anigrus, and although it is doubted by 
the Arcadians that Samicum was called Arene, 
they confess that Minyeius was the ancient 
name of the river Anigrus.” 

It seems unnecessary to add many observa- 
tions on these two extracts. A reference to 
the Itinerary will be sufficient, I think, to leave 
little doubt as to the principal points. The hill 
which separated Macistia from Pisatis was pro- 
bably not far to the southward of the modern 
Agulenitza, which, as I shall have occasion to 
show hereafter, stands upon the site of Epita- 
lium, or the Homeric Thryoessa. 

For the existence of a Chalcis between this 
position and Khaiaffa we have, I believe, no 

VOL. 1 . 
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other authority than the line of Homer, upon 
which Strabo here comments, and which is of 
doubtful authenticity. There is a river, how- 
ever, as I have remarked in the Itinerary, which 
descends from the mountain of Smerna into the 
lagoon a mile or two northward of Khaiaffa. 
It is possible that the ancient name of this 
stream may have been Chalcis. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Khaiaffa wc find the ruins of Sa- 
rnia or Samicum, the caverns, the marsh, the 
Anigrus, the Achajan rocks, as well as some 
other particulars in conformity with the ancient 
authors, as I have remarked in the Itinerary. 
The fetid smell of the marsh and its unwhole- 
some fish, which Pausanias, a lover of fable, 
ascribes to a peculiar quality of the river Ani- 
grus, is rationally accounted for by the more 
philosophic Strabo, as the effect of the repul- 
sion of the sand by the surf, and the conse- 
quent stagnation of the waters. It is observ- 
able that Pausanias states, that the Anigrus 
rises in Lapithus, an Arcadian mountain ; I am 
not informed of the exact course of the river, 
but its origin is certainly in the mountain of 
Smerna, which terminates westward at Khaiaffa, 
for the next stream to the southward, or that 
which joins the sea at St. Isidore, flows from a 
valley which separates the mountain of Smerna 
from Mount Vunuka, receiving contributions 
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from the adjacent slopes of both mountains. 
The sources of the Anigrus, therefore, as well 
as those of the Addas, which, according to 
Pausanias, was a branch of the Anigrus, must 
be in the mountain of Smerna, which thus 
becomes identified with the ancient Lapithus. 
This was the mountain inhabited by the Paro- 
reatae, who, as well as the Caucones-Pylii, were 
driven out of their country by the Minyae, 
when the latter founded the six towns of Ma- 
cistus, Phrixa, Lepreum, Pyrgi, Epium, and 
Nudium*} and who consequently appear to have 
occupied the whole country, which was after- 
wards called Triphylia, from its being inhabited 
by the three tribes of Epeii, Eleii, and Minyae b . 
As to its being called by Pausanias an Arcadian 
mountain, one is not much surprised at this, as 
Arcadia was sometimes supposed to border on 
this part of the coast for the length of 100 
stades c , whence the Pylus, here situated, was 
known by the epithet of Arcadic d as well as 
Triphyliac ; though it is certain that in the time 
of the Roman empire the mountain of Smerna, 
and all the country as far as the Alpheius, con- 
stituted a part of Triphylia, and consequently 
belonged to the Eleia. 


a Hcrodot. 1. iv. c. 148. b Strabo, p. 337- 

c Scylax in Arcadia. ll Strabo, p. 337- 

F 2 
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If Pausanias has determined the ancient name 
of the mountain of Smerna to have been Lapi- 
thus, it is no less certain from Sirabo that 
Mount Vunuka was the ancient Minthe. What 
the geographer says of the Acidon, or Jardanes, 
seems to agree very well with the testimony of 
Pausanias as to the same river, which he calls 
Acidas, and which, as I have already hinted, 
appears to have been a stream flowing from the 
mountain of Smerna into the lake of Khaiafla, 
in which it joined the Anigrus. The river of 
St. Isidore I conceive to be that which Strabo 
calls Mamaus, or Pamisus, or Arcadicus : as to 
his two temples of Neptune, one of them ap- 
pears to have stood under Samicum, at or near 
the present Derveni of Khaiafla, the other on 
the shore about midway between it and Le- 
preum. The latter was that at which Strabo 
supposes Telemachus to have landed ; the for- 
mer he sufficiently distinguishes by the words 
“ the most venerated ” \ His distance of 200 
stades, however, between the Anigrus and Le- 
preum is too much by a third. 

On arriving at Arkadhia I proceed to the 
house of the consular agent, M. Pasqualego, 
who soon afterwards accompanies me to the 
castle. This fortress, the Acropolis of the an- 


a to jttaXto-Ta TifAupevov, 
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cient Cyparissi®, is situated at about a mile in 
direct distance from the sea, on the narrow 
summit of a rock, connected with and immedi- 
ately overlooked by a high mountain called Aia 
Paraskevi *, or St. Friday. The castle looks down 
upon the houses of the town, which cover the 
flanks of the ridge on both sides ; beyond them 
it commands a view in either direction of the 
beautiful slope which descends from the moun- 
tain of Paraskevi to the sea. Near the town are 
plantations of olives mixed with corn fields, but 
beyond these the plain on both sides is covered 
with wild shrubs, and scarcely a village is seen. 

There are said to be 600 houses in the town, 
one-third of which are Greek. None of the 
latter have so good an appearance as some of 
those at Gastuni and Pyrgo, though the collec- 
tion of the taxes and most of the other offices 
are here in the hands of the Greeks. The 
Turk who farms the revenue of the Porte is 
Seid Ahm6t Aga, who is likewise Kadi : he 
pays forty purses for the town and district, 
which contains between eighty and ninety vil- 
lages. The number of x x S Tl “ b > or Kharatjes, 

a *'a yiot, TlcL£ct(r)ttvv}. venture beyond his district 

b The acquittance for the unprovided with this docu- 
Kharatj, or annual capitation ment, without being liable to 
tax, is called by the Greeks pay the tax a second time ; 
to yap), the paper , from its nor will this caution always 
importance, as no Rayah can save him. 
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is 4216 : — 500 of thirteen piastres, 1500 of 
seven, the rest of three. The nominal sums are 
eleven, five, and two and a half, but the real 
sums taken are as above. 

On the shore below the town, two or three 
magazines, behind a projection of rock, indicate 
the Skala of Arkadhia, but it seldom happens 
that ships venture to remain long in the road- 
sted, and during the winter hardly a boat ap- 
pears. The island of Pr6ti a , by the Italians 
called Prodano, is, in fact, the port of Arkad- 
hia, and all the export produce is conveyed 
there. This consists, in common years, of 
15,000 barrels of oil, 50,000 kilos of wheat, to- 
gether with hogs, barley, vallonea, honey, cot- 
ton, cheese, butter, hides. The oil is carried 
to the Adriatic, the rest chiefly to the Seven 
Islands. It is thought that at two months’ 
notice Malta might procure from hence 500 
oxen and 2000 sheep. The roadsted of Arkad- 
hia, though bad, seems to be the best on this 
coast northward of Navarino, with the wind to 
the south or south-east, for I observe to-day 
(the wind being in that quarter) that the beach 

* I touched at Proti in frequent use of which is at- 
1802, sailing from Tzerigo to tested by numerous Greek 
Zakytlio, and found a shel- scribblings of all ages on the 
tered cove bordered by steep rocks, 
rocks, the convenience and 
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here is smooth, while breakers whiten all the 
shore of Triphylia and Elis. 

A little south of the Skala, close to the sea- 
side, a fine stream rushes out of the rock, and 
runs into the sea $ close by there is a bason 
with a spring of water 1 , bubbling up at the bot- 
tom ; around it are some stones, which once 
belonged to some ancient structure, and are now 
used by the washerwomen to beat their linen 
upon. A little southward of this spot, on the 
top of the bank overlooking the sea beach, 
there is a building in a wood of olives, erected 
for the fair b , which is held here on the 8th 
September, O. S., together with some sheds for 
selling cattle. Immediately below the castle, 
half way from thence to the sea side, in a gar- 
den' surrounded with a hedge of bay d , and 
containing some fig-trees and pot-herbs, I find, 
in a church of St. George, a fragment of a 
fluted column, and two or three others in the 
garden, one of which is in its original situation, 
and seems to indicate this place as the site of a 
temple. I found also a large hollowed block 
of stone in the neighbouring hedge. At the 
entrance of the castle, as well as in different 
parts of its walls, are seen some pieces of Hel- 
lenic wall of the third order of masonry, or that 
which is neither altogether polygonal nor quite 

a r»$. b iruvvryvfh c , 7r«£»£<foi. d 
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regular. Such are the poor remains of Cypa- 
rissias. 

Pausanias is very brief in his description of this 
place. “On approaching Cyparissias •’ he says, 
“ from Pylus,” [old Navarino,] “ there is a 
source of water * below the city near the sea ; it 
is said to have been produced by Bacchus, who 
here struck the earth with his thyrsus ; hence 
the fountain is called Dionysias. In Cyparissiae 
there is a temple of Apollo and another of Mi- 
nerva Cyparissia. * In the place called Aulon 
there is a temple of Aesculapius Aulonius. Near 
Aulon the river Neda separates Messenia from 
Eleia.” It is evident from these words, that the 
fountain situated to the southward of the Skala 
of Arkadhia is the ancient Dionysias. St. George 
seems to have fixed his abode in the temple of 
Apollo. Minerva, as usual with this deity, pro- 
bably inhabited the Acropolis or modern cas- 
tle of Arkadhia. Aulon having been near the 
mouth of the Neda, and situated, if we may 
judge from its name, in a pass, probably occu- 
pied the Klidhi, where the church of St* John, 
which I passed yesterday at ll.25, in a position 
recommended by some fine sources ;of . water, 
may, perhaps, stand on the site of the temple of 
ASsjculapius. . i-n t : if i ~ 

The Kazasi or Vilay&i of Arkadhia 6 is di- 

a b ’AfKot&oi, more vulgarly accented 
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vided into four KoKia. 1. The Koli of Zurtza % 
which extends from Aisidhoro to the plain of 
Arkadhia. 2. Kambos h , or the plain of Arkad- 
hia. 3. Kondovlini c , which contains the moun- 
tains south-eastward of the town towards the 
Vilaydti of Andrussa. 4. Sulima d , which com- 
prehends the mountains to the north-eastward 
towards Karitena, and reaches to near the Co- 
lumns % as the ruins of the Phigaleian temple 
are called. 

1. The chief places in Zurtza are, Zurtza, 
Strovltzi, Glatza, Sarona, Alvena, Buzi, Pavlit- 
za, Bartzdli. All these lie among the fertile 
hills at the foot of the mountain of Alvena, 
which are bounded to the south by the Neda, 
and are separated from the sea by the narrow 
maritime plain between that river and Ai Sid- 
horo. The country produces corn and oil. 

2. Kambo contains not only the plain watered 
by the river of Arkadhia northward of the town, 
but all the country to the southward of Arkad- 
hia which lies at the foot of the mountain of 
Aid, and extends to the shore, above which it is 
considerably elevated. The plain northward of 
the town is very fertile, and produces com, 
wine, and oil, but all the villages are small : to 
the southward of Arkadhia, the principal places 

a Zowprfa. b Ka/A7jroj. e xoAowaif, or crows 

c Ko rroSovvt* ** <rrv\ov ?. 
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are, Filiatra, three hours from Arkadhia, con- 
taining 250 houses, and Gargaliano, of 150 
houses, three hours farther ; they are both simi- 
larly situated on an elevated plain, at a short 
distance from the coast, and cultivate wine, oil, 
and silk. At Filiatra the chief production is 
oil, of which the annual produce is G000 bar- 
rels : Gargaliano annually produces 7000 bar- 
rels of wine. Ligudhista is a village of 40 houses, 
and of similar produce. The boundary of this 
Koli southward is the river Vrysomilo, an hour 
beyond Gargaliano, where the Vilayeti of Na- 
varino begins, at three hours distance from Nco- 
kastro. 

3 . Kondovuni contains the mountains be- 
tween Kambo and the Vilayeti of Andrussa ; 
it has twenty-five villages, of which the largest, 
Varibopi, has only fifty houses. In the midst of 
this district is the town of Aia, which gives 
name to the mountain above Filiatra and Gar- 
galiano. Aetos is another large village in the 
same mountain, towards Arkadhia. Both these 
places pay their dues separately, and are not 
considered as belonging to the Vilayeti of Ar- 
kadhia. 

4. Sulima contains the mountains from the 
plain of Arkadhia north-eastward, nearly as far as 
the Columns. Sulima, the chief village, situated 
near the sources of the river which flows to Nisi, 
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contains eighty houses. The other principal vil- 
lages are Lapi, Sidher6kastro, Klisura, Psari, 
Platania, Karamustafa, Kuvala, Mavromati. 
This Koli produces a little oil, but its chief pro- 
duce is vallonea, butter, cheese, honey, sheep, 
and cattle. 

The metropolitan Bishop of Arkadhia, or 
Christianopolis % as it is called in the eccle- 
siastical books, has no suffragans. His diocese 
includes the districts of Fanari, Karitena, Lon- 
dari, and all the western coast between the 
rivers Rufeasand Longovardho; the latter joins 
the sea between Filiatra and Gargaliano. This 
district suffered greatly in the insurrection of 
1770, as is testified by the ruins of two or three 
churches at Arkadhia, upon which the Turks 
wreaked their vengeance after the affair was 
over. 

a The proper see is said to Kanibo, still called Chris- 
bc a village in the Koli of tianu [Xpaiimv]. 
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MESSENIA.— ARCADIA. 

From Arkadhia to Londari* and Tripolitza — Tegea. — 
Mantineia. — Pallantium. 

Mahch 4. At 7.4*0 I leave Arkadhia for Tri- 
politza, passing under the northern side of the 
Castle, and entering some low hills at the foot 
of Mount Paraskevi, on the side of which, one 
mile and a half east of the town, stands the 
village Vryses *, so called, because a fine stream 
here gushes out of the hill, and after turning 
several mills, and watering gardens, joins the 
sea a little below the place where we crossed 
it on approaching the town. Soon after having 
passed the olive plantations, the foot of the 
Cyparissian mountain meets that which, branch- 
ing from Lycceum, fills up the space between 
the Neda and the river of Arkadhia. The lat- 
ter, before it enters the plain of Arkadhia, flows 
in a ravine between the two mountains. We 
cross over an uncultivated tract, overgrown 
for the most part with lentisk b , oleander c , 
and arbutus d , of which last the fruit is now 

a <TTCUS @fV<70di, or tile b cr^Tvoc. c SaQw. 

Fountains. Kov^cn^ot* 
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almost ripe : it is gathered, and serves, they 
tell me, to make brandy. We cross the river at 
10.15, and at 10.45 two of its branches coming 
from the northern range, on the side of which 
are seen the villages of M&rmaro, towards the 
sea, and of Sidherokastro, under a lofty summit, 
where are some ruins of a castle, which by the 
description is not Hellenic. 

The direction of this mountain is nearly east 
and west, that on the Messenian, or southern 
side of the valley, runs about north-west and 
south-east, the Paraskevi, or summit above the 
town of Arkadhia, forming the north-western end 
of the range, where a turn to the west terminates 
in the castle of Arkadhia. After having passed 
the Paraskevi, the district called Kondovuni lies 
on our right, and consists of mountains which, as 
the name indicates, are of no great height, and 
which extend to the confines of Andrussa and 
Navarino. The highest summit of the Lycaean 
range, called Tetrazi, is seen occasionally to the 
north-east. As we advance, the hollow is over- 
grown with oaks, which cover also a great part 
of the hills on the right. The forest begins at 
10.40, and continues as far as the opening into 
the plain of Messene, where we arrive at 2.20. 
In this interval we halt for a few minutes in the 
midst of the forest at 11..S0, where, on the left, 
are seen the villages of Vidhfsova, B6tia, and 
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Klisura *, and on the right Agrielea and Vari- 
b6pi b . At 1 , make another short halt at the 
guard house of the Kokhla Derveni, as this 
pass is called, and pay some paras to the poor 
guards ia Albanian dresses who are stationed 
here. 

The summit, called Makryplai c , covered with 
snow, now makes its appearance in front, a 
little to the left of our direction. At 2.10 the 
village of Mila is a mile distant, on the side of 
the right hand range ; at half that distance are 
the ruins of an old castle on a rock, of the con- 
struction of the middle ages. The ridges of 
Kondovuni here terminate in Mount Ilhome, an 
insulated lofty hill, to the south-eastward of 
which, when we have passed out into the plain, 
I perceive another hill of the same height, of a 
conical form and still more remarkable. It 
seems to be that called Evan by Pausanias. 
Between these two summits, on their eastern 
slope, stands the monastery of Vurkano, which 
now gives name to Mount Ithome. A little be- 
yond the southern hill is the town of Andrussa. 
After emerging from the pass we skirt the roots 
of Mount Lyccuum in a north-east direction. 
To the south appear in the plain the villages of 
Alituri and Meligala on the north-west side of 

a M^rciTta, l) Ay^u'Ka.'iOL, Bcc^fX7T07ri. 

c rKuy\, broad side. 
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the heights of Mila. We now cross the head 
of the plain in the direction of the Makryplai 
summit. ' 

On the foot of the ran&e *of hiUs which ter- 
minate the Messenim plains, and connect Mount 
Lycceum with Makryplai, are several small ham- 
lets, consisting chiefly of huts with thatched 
roofs. In the middle of the plain, by the side 
of our road, is a little grove of the finest plane- 
trees; not a single leaf is to be seen either on 
these or on the oaks. A river, now dry, passes 
near the grove, and winding towards the height 
of Mila there unites with some others. At 4.30 
we arrive at an opening in the mountains, from 
whence one of these rivers issues, the ruined 
castle of Mila bearing w.s.w. Leaving the 
ravine on the left, we ascend the Makryplai, and 
cross it about two miles to the left of the sum- 
mit. At 5.30 we fall into the road from Tri- 
politza to Andrussa, a little below a Khan near 
the summit of the pass, where I had intended 
to pass the night ; but finding it filled by a Voi- 
voda and his suite, we pass on half a mile to the 
guard-house of the Derveni of Makryplai, where 
I obtain a decent apartment belonging to an 
old Greek who farms the Derveni from the V6i- 
voda of Londari : the revenue is derived from a 
small contribution paid by all passengers. An- 
other room in the house is occupied by a Turk 
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from Anapli, who visits me to learn the news,, 
having heard that the French fleet is out. The 
Turks of the Morea, conscious of their weak- 
ness, are excessively alarmed lest the French 
should endeavour to excite an insurrection of 
the Greeks, and make a landing for that pur- 
pose in the Peninsula ; and this fear acting on 
their cruel disposition renders them capable 
of committing any excesses against the Greeks, 
who are therefore as much alarmed at such re- 
ports as the Turks themselves. 

From the highest point of the ascent of Ma- 
kryplai I had a fine view of the great Messenian 
plains, bounded by Lycceum , Ithome, Evan , and 
the range which stretches from Andrussa to the 
low point of Koroni, the fortifications of which 
were visible with the glass. 

March 5 . — Between the Derveni and the 
summit of Makryplai, but nearer the latter and 
not in sight from either, I am told there i§ 
an ancient ruin in the middle of the ojj 

forest, between the villages of Velanidhia and 
Keratries. It is called the castle of Xuria *, a 
name often applied to such remains. All the 
offers that I can make to the Greek of the Der- 
veni will not induce him to show me the road 
to this Paleokastro. He asserts that it is the 
head-quarters of the robbers, who not long since 

a 5ov$ioi<; to K&crTpOii, 
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murdered two travellers in the mountains above 
Londari. If there be any robbers here, my host 
is probably on good terms with them, as indeed 
with his small force it is prudent for him to be. 

Leaving the Derveni at a little after 7> on a 
bright frosty morning, we descend along a 
paved road through a forest of oaks, which 
covers this part of the mountain, till at 8.30 we 
arrive at the foot of the mountain : the oaks are 
some of the finest I have yet seen in Greece ; 
those of the Kokhla Derveni were crooked, and 
few of them of any great size ; but the greater 
part of these are straight as well as large. Even 
these, however, are not to be compared to the 
hedge-row oaks of England, and not one of 
them has a perfectly handsome head. The 
forest is four or five miles in circumference, and 
belongs to the district of Londari. At 9, we 
arrive at the fountain of the Pasha as it is called, 
on the edge of the great plain of the Alpheius, 
but our road, instead of entering the plain, 
leaves it on the left, and after crossing a 
tributary of that river, traverses some low 
heights, the last roots of a mountain which se- 
parates the valleys of the two extreme branches 
of the Alpheius, and thus passes between Lon- 
dari and Sinanu. At the latter place there arc 
some remains of Megalopolis, by the natives 
called the ruins of Palea Arkadhia, the provincial 

VOL. I. G 
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name having become that of its ruined capital, 
by a sort of process analogous to that conversion 
of particulars into generals, and the reverse, of 
which there are so many instances in the transi- 
tion of Hellenic into Romaic. The Palea 
now serves to distinguish Megalopolis from 
Arkhadhia, which name may, perhaps, have 
been substituted for Cyparissim by some colony 
from Megalopolis, during the decline of the 
Roman empire. 

We now approach the range which bounds 
the plain of the Alpheius on the east, as Ly- 
cceum does on the west. This eastern range ex- 
tends from Dhimitzana, which is seen in a 
lofty situation to the north, twelve or fifteen 
miles from our road, as far as Mount Khelm6s, 
which lies eight or ten miles to the right. To 
the north of Khelmos there is another high 
summit, rising immediately opposite to Londari 
and Mount Makryplai ; it is called Tjimbaru a . 
At 10, we cross the river of Londari, and soon 
after another stream, which issues from the foot 
of the mountain near Rapsomati b , a little village 
to our right. About three miles farther on the 
right, is another village, Gardhiki. We now 
ascend the pass, and look down to the left upon 
a rocky gorge, through which flows a torrent, 
called Gdhani. 

n T(i{Airetpov. b 'Pa^o^cm. 
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At 11.45, having arrived at the summit of 
the rocky ascent, I have a fine view of Karitena 
and its castle, situated at the northern or lower 
extremity of the same plain of Megalopolis, or 
of the upper Alpheius, which we have just been 
skirting at its southern extremity. Karitena is 
situated in a strong pass, defended by its castle, 
which stands on a very remarkable table-height. 
In the opposite direction are seen the peaked 
summits of Mount Taygetum, covered with 
snow. The mountain we pass is not very high 
or difficult. It was here that the two travellers 
are said to have been murdered by the robbers. 
We now descend into a marshy valley, opening 
into a plain, the middle of which, on the right, 
is occupied by a lake. The plain is three or 
four miles in diameter, surrounded with bare 
rocky hills without any cultivation, except 
round two or three small villages, one of which, 
to the south-west, is called Papari. I observe 
some flocks of sheep and goats, and a great 
quantity of starlings. Having crossed the 
northern end of this plain in an e.n.e. direction, 
we arrive, at 1.30, at the remains of a Paled- 
kastro, consisting of a piece of wall of the 
third order, following the slope of a rocky flat- 
topped hill, which rises to the height of about 
fifty feet above the plain. The wall of the 
Acropolis is traceable round the summit. 

g 2 
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These are probably the remains of Asea. A 
quarter of an hour farther, a fine source of 
water issues from the foot of the same height : 
it is called Frangovrysi 1 , Frank-spring, and 
gives name to a Khan, which stands near the 
fountain, and is reckoned two hours and a half 
from Tripolitza. Towards the opposite side 
of the valley, at no great distance, there is an- 
other copious source. 

The road afterwards crosses a marshy tract, 
and then ascends a rocky height, which divides 
the vale of Frangovrysi from that of Tripo- 
litza. It is called Kravari, and seems to be the 
ancient Boreium. The road is paved both over 
the marsh and the mountain, which it crosses in 
a north north east direction, bending from 
thence to Tripolitza more northerly. 

From the summit of the hill, the castle of 
Tripolitza is visible, but not the town. The 
scenery is most dismal, and reminds me of the 
first view of the plain of Argyrokastro, which 
it resembles, in being an uniform, marshy level 
of great extent, inclosed within lofty, rugged 
mountains of limestone. But both these plains 
present a very different aspect in the spring, and 
are in fact very fertile districts if properly 
managed. An inundation called Taki appears 
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in the corner to our right. The great elevation 
of the plain above the level of the sea is im- 
mediately evident from the comparative height 
of the mountains, which appear much lower 
here than they do from the side of Argos or of 
Megalopolis. Having descended into the plain, 
the road ceases to be paved, and at the end of 
lour miles we arrive at the gates of the capital, 
of which nothing is seen hut a small part of 
the walls, until we are close upon it. 

On the highest point of a hill at the southern 
end of the city, a large tower serves for a cita- 
del ; the rest of the fortification consists of a 
poor Turkish wall, with small towers, which are 
rather more respectable than the wall, but arc 
situated at great distances apart. The walls 
inclose within them several vacant spaces, where 
the rugged rock is seen in many places project- 
ing above the soil. The houses arc built of 
mud bricks like the other towns of the Morea, 
the streets arc no less filthy and ill-paved, and 
the habitations in general equally wretched. 

In the principal Mosque, among the barbarous 
columns of the portico, there is a fine Doric 
fluted shaft of white marble brought from the 
ruins of Tegea. There is another of the same 
material and dimensions in a smaller mosque 
near the Palace. The latter building surrounds 
a large square court not far from the great 
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Mosque, and is a good specimen of the misera- 
ble magnificence of Turkey. 

March 6. — This forenoon I visit Mehmet 
Pasha, surnamed Vanli, as being a native of 
Van near the frontiers of Persia’ ; my reception 
was marked with the ceremony and civility that 
no Turkish governor now dares refuse to an 
Englishman, but without the smallest appear- 
ance of cordiality, and I am told that the Vanli 
is considered as leaning to the French. He has 
feed his adherents at Constantinople so well, 
that he hopes to remain in his government an- 
other year. His most active partizan there is 
Dhimitri Paparagopulo, a Tripolitziote. This 
man began by carrying on a small business as a 
serraf, or broker, in which capacity he served 
Aly Effendi, a Turk of Tripolitza, who was 
ambassador at Paris. Dhimitri, having disco- 
vered that the Sultan was fond of French ma- 
nufactures and wines, advised Aly to send him 
some as presents, anti thus obtained favour for 
his patron, who in return procured the French 
protection for Dhimitri. Aly on his return to 
Constantinople was appointed Tersane-Tefter- 
dar, or treasurer of the navy, an office intended 
as a check upon the Capitan Pasha, and Dhi- 

» He is a Vezir, or Pasha tilled by the Turks Mora 
of Three Tails, and, as go- Valesi. 
vernor of the Morea, is inti- 
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rmtri rose so rapidly in his business of serraf, 
that he is now courted by a Pasha of Three 
Tails. Papadhopulo of Aios Petros, or St. Pe- 
ter’s*, and Barbopulo of 'fripolitza are of the 
same party, and under the favour of Vanli find 
their interest in oppressing all their fellow 
Christians who are in their power. So much 
do they resemble Turks, that I hear them called 
Papasoglu and Barboglu ; and they are said to 
delight in giving their names this Turkish form. 

March 10. Il^oXitZu, vulgarly pronounced 
Tripolitja, and called by the Turks Tarabolusa, 
is the chief town of a Kaza, bounded by those 
of Argos, Mistra, Londari, Karitena, and Kala- 
vryta. St. Peter’s properly belongs to it, but 
being inhabited entirely by Christians, it has 
been formed into a separate Vilayeti, under the 
government of a Greek Iiodja-bashi, immedi- 
ately responsible to the Pasha, who has found 
this the best mode of ensuring order, and col- 
lecting the revenue, in the difficult mountains 
which form that district. The Vilayeti of 
Tripolitza contains sixty villages, including 
those of St. Peter’s. The town contains 2,500 
houses, of which 1,000 are Greek. The walls 
were built about sixteen years ago, probably 
at the same time as those of Athens, which they 
much resemble in their paltry construction. 


11 " Ay HtTpos. 
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The grass on the plain of Tripolitza is of a 
very fine quality, and so plentiful and long 
that there is a regular hay harvest. The cli- 
mate differs from that of the maritime plains 
almost as much as the south of England from 
the south of France. In the winter the snow 
often lies very thick upon the plain for several 
days. It has now been raining, with little in- 
termission, for five days, and there has been 
much thunder ; the mountains around are 
covered with snow. Mount Khrepa, or Apa- 
nokrepa* as it is generally called, which is the 
highest summit of Mount Mamalium, lies be- 
tween Tripolitza and Mantineia , but nearer the 
former. Of the opposite, or eastern range, the 
summit is called Turniki, from a village of that 
name in one of the roads to Argos. Mount 
Malevo b , in the direction of Aios Petros, and 
seen over the part of the range which bounds 
the plain of Tegca, is higher than either of these, 
to judge by the quantity of snow which crowns 
it. Its height is probably about 5,000 feet. 

March 11. — A sharp frost this morning. I 
ride out with Kyr Yanataki c , agent of the En- 
glish consul at Patra, to Paleo Episkopr, a 
ruined church on the site of Tegea, about 
three miles and a half on the road to Aios 

a ’ Aircivuxjpii ra. the Sclavonic languages. 

b From Male, mountain , in c Wouqltcch^. 
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Petros. The position, though so near to Tripo- 
li tza, is not seen from it, the view being inter- 
rupted by a rising ground upon which stands a 
church of Aio Sosti (St. Saviour). This height 
is the summit of a low ridge which crosses from 
Mount Mamalium to the eastern range, and se- 
parates the course of the waters flowing to the 
Taki, from those which flow to another inunda- 
tion near the village of Persova on the road 
which leads to Argos, over Mount Parthenium. 
Paleo Episkopi, or the old episcopal church, 
stands on a small height in the middle of the 
fields, on the right hand side of the road to St. 
Peter’s, and is surrounded at a small distance 
by the remains of a wall apparently of the same 
date as the church, which is built of brick mixed 
with fragments of ancient architecture of white 
marble, together with plain wrought blocks 
and mutilated inscriptions of the same material. 
One of the latter I find very interesting, though 
consisting merely of names, as a part of these 
names are classed under the four ( pvXoc ), or 
tribes of the citizens of Tegea mentioned by 
Pausanias. They are ranged under the four 
heads of 

mno©oiTAi noAiTAi 

En A0ANAIAN nOAITAI 

KPAPIUTAI IIOAITAI 

AHOAAHNIATAI 

after which follows a long list of metoikoi, or 
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sojourners. In our copies of Pausanias* the 
names are written ’lwrodotn?, ' AOuvedrti, KXa- 
gtans, and ‘ AvoKKundm. I measured here a 
piece of architrave of which the metope was one 
foot in breadth, the length of the glyphs of the 
triglyph one foot eight inches. I found also, 
lying on the ground, the trunk of a white marble 
statue, measuring ten inches and a half from the 
hip-bone to the arm-pit. The form is elegant, 
but no part, except the back, preserves its sur- 
face. 

After passing an hour here we ride to the 
little village of Akhuria ”, close to which my 
companion possesses a farm. The priest whose 
house we enter sets before us a mcnestra, or soup 
made of rice and salted star-fish c , with a dish 
of boiled wild onions, cold and without oil, no- 
thing but salt, pepper, and vinegar being al- 
lowed in Lent ; afterwards, on finding that I do 
not keep fast, he produces some eggs and better 
wine than I got in the city, though as light in 
body as in colour, and deriving its flavour en- 
tirely from the turpentine with which it is forti- 
fied to prevent its turning sour in the spring. 

The Plain of Tegea, which lies on a lower 
level than that of Tripolitza, presents a very 
different aspect, being almost entirely cultivated 
with corn and vines. It produces excellent 

11 Pausan. Arcad. c. 53. b ' oktuvoSi. 
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wheat and barley. Kalambokki is chiefly grown 
in the lowest part, near the Taki, where a great 
part of the ground now inundated is dry in the 
summer. The slope of the land, though scarce- 
ly perceptible, is such that the upper part of 
the plain of Tegea is well drained into this lake. 
In many parts the soil appears stony and light, 
in others it is a rich black loam. From Akhu- 
ria we ride to Pialx 1 , a village belonging to 
Yanataki, where, in the church, which is in 
ruins and without a roof, I find many frag- 
ments of the ancient Tegea , such as pieces of 
fluted columns of white marble, and a fragment 
of architrave, with a caput bovis for the metope ; 
but the most remarkable remains at Piali are 
the foundations of an ancient building near the 
church, formed of fine squared stones, among 
which are two pieces of some large columns of 
white marble. They are so much buiied in the 
ground, that the only dimension I could obtain 
was the chord of the fluting, measuring eight 
inches ; the fluting Doric, whereas some of 
those in the columns in the church appeared 
to be Ionic. The small marble Doric columns 
in the mosques of Tripolitza are known to have 
been brought ten years ago from Pialx, where 
they were dug out of a pond near the church, 
on the side of which some lofty white poplars b 


a IItaA»7. 
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are now growing. The Papas says that fifteen 
of the small columns were then taken out, but 
he cannot inform me what became of them 
all. It is said that some steps of marble, 
deeply worn by use, were found in the same 
pond. The excavation, where the fragments 
of the great columns are still lying, is more 
recent, and has been made for the purpose of 
obtaining building materials. The great co- 
lumns must be broken, before they can be of 
any use to modern workmen, and I cannot 
learn that any of them have yet been so treated ; 
so that perhaps the masons, finding these great 
cylinders of hard marble too intractable, may 
resort to some new excavation, or be satisfied 
with the foundation stones, which are of a stone 
less hard. Though the proximity of so large a 
modern town as Tripolitza must have been in- 
jurious to the preservation of the remains of 
Tegea , the deep alluvial soil of its site, on the 
other hand, is favourable to the concealment of 
such treasures, and may still contain some of 
the works of Grecian art, which remained there 
at the end of the second century. 

The principal objects then observed by Pau- 
sanias a were, a stadium near the Temple of 
Minerva Alca, formed entirely of embankments 


* Piiusan. A read. e. 45, 40, 47, 48. 52, 03. 
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of earth, without any seats of stone 1 ; here 
were celebrated two gymnastic contests, called 
Alaea and Halotia. On the northern side of the 
temple was the fountain Auge, and three stades 
distant from it the Temple of Hermes A ( ]pytus. 
There were temples also of Minerva Poliatis 
and of Diana Hegemone. The Agora contain- 
ed a temple of Venus, surnamed ev kK'ivQui, or 
“ Venus in the tile ”, from the shape of the 
Agora ; the statue of the goddess was of mar- 
ble. There were two <rr^Aa/, or pillars, upon 
one of which were represented in high relief b 
four Tegeate legislators ; on another a citizen 
of Tegea, who had been victorious at Olym- 
pia. On a third pillar, the figure of Mars 
Gynaecothaunas was wrought in low relief 0 . 
The Agora contained likewise, an altar of Jupi- 
ter Tcleius, with a quadrangular statue, “ a 
form in which,” adds Pausanias, “ the Arca- 
dians seem to me greatly to delight ; ” also, mo- 
numents of Tegeatas, son of Lycaon, and his 
wife, Maera, daughter of Atlas ; — a temple and 
statue of Lucina d , surnamed h yovutri, or “ on 
the knees,” near which was an altar of the 
Earth'; — and two pillars of white marble, bearing 


a <rroi$io» y>?$ I cm. t*i ctt»jX>j. 
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in relief’ the figures of Polybius and of Elatus, 
son of Areas. Near the Agora was the theatre 
containing the pedestals b of some brazen statues, 
which had been removed ; one of the pedestals had 
supported a statue of Philopoemen, and was in- 
scribed with an elegy of eight lines in his honour. 

In other parts of Tegea Pausanias remarked 
“ statues erected by each of the four tribes of the 
Tegeatae, to Apollo Agyieus, — a temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine, surnamed the Fruit-bearers', and 
near it a temple of Venus Paphia, — two temples 
of Bacchus, — an altar of Proserpine, — a temple 
of Apollo, containing a gilded statue by Chciriso- 
phus of Crete, by which stood a statue of Cheiri- 
sophus himself in marble, — the Common Hearth 
of the Arcadians 4 , containing a statue of Her- 
cules, with a wound in the thigh, — the house of 
Aleus, — and the monument of Echemus, with a 
pillar on which was represented in relief' the 
battle of Echemus and Hyllus.” But of all the 
buildings or monuments at Tegea the most re- 
markable was “ the temple of Minerva Alea, ori- 
ginally built by Aleus, the founder of the city, 
and renewed afterwards in a magnificent manner 
by the Tegeatae. The second temple having 
been burnt in the last year of the 96th Olympiad, 

a Ivi <TTVto ilzyaLO-pEvos. b /3a0pa. c KapjroQopoi. 
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(b. c. S92.) the Tegeat® employed Scopas, of 
Parus, to build a third, “ a man,” adds Pausa- 
nias, “ who has made many statues as well in 
Greece as in Ionia and Cana.” 

The Aeti, or pediments of the temple, were 
adorned with works of entire statuary. In the 
front Actus was represented the hunting of the 
boar of Calydon. The centre was occupied by 
the boar, on one side of which were Atalante, 
Meleager, Theseus, Telamon, Peleus, Pollux, 
Iolaus, Prothous, Cometes j on the other side 
were Epochus supporting Ancaeus, who was re- 
presented as wounded and dropping his axe *, 
then Castor and Amphiaraus, Hippothous, and 
lastly Peirithous. The Aetus at the back of 
the temple contained the contest of Telephus 
and Achilles in the plain of the Caicus. After 
the battle of Actium, Augustus, displeased with 
the Tegeat® for having espoused the cause 
of Antonius in conjunction with all the other 
Arcadians except the Mantinenses, carried 
away from Tegea an ancient ivory statue of Mi- 
nerva Alea by Endoeus, together with the teeth 
of the Calydonian boar, leaving the skin, which, 
with some other dedications more remarkable 
for curiosity than beauty, still remained in the 
temple at Tegea in the time of Pausanias. The 
statue of Minerva was placed in the entrance of 
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the forum of Augustus at Rome, anil one of the 
teeth in the temple of Bacchus in Ctesar’s gar- 
dens ; the other was said to have been broken. 

The statue of Minerva which Pausanias found 
in the temple of Alea had been brought from ■* 
the dcmus of the Manthurenses, where it was 
called the statue of Minerva Hippia. iEscu- 
lapius and Hygieia, made of Pentelic marble 
by Scopas, stood on either side of the goddess. 
Her altar was of high antiquity, and rich with 
works in relief. “ The temple of Minerva 
Alea,” adds Pausanias, “ far excels all the tem- 
ples in Peloponnesus, both in magnitude and 
in the other particulars of its construction’. 
The columns are of three orders, first, Doric, 
then Corinthian, and on the outside of the 
temple Ionic.” b The same testimony as to 
the superior magnificence of the temple of Mi- 
nerva Alea is repeated by him in speaking of 
that of Apollo at Bassm, near Phigaleia, which 
he describes as “ inferior to none of the temples 
of Peloponnesus, except that of Tegea, either 
in the beauty of its material or the harmony of 
its construction c . 

I have already observed, that the material of 
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the temple of Jupiter at Olympia, was a softcon- 
chite limestone ; that of Phigaleia, if I am not 
misinformed, is of an ordinary, though very 
hard, kind of limestone. It seems to follow, 
therefore, from the words of Pausanias alone, 
that the temple of Minerva Alea was of white 
marble ; and hence it is highly probable that 
the large columns which I saw at Piali belonged 
to that building. Those columns are about five 
feet in diameter. Now, unless the temple of 
Alea was decastyle, these dimensions are too 
small to have belonged to the outer peristyle, 
since Pausanias gives us to understand that the 
temple of Alea was larger than the Olympian 
temple, which was nearly of the same size as 
the Parthenon. In the Olympian, which was a 
hexastyle, the columns were more than seven 
feet in diameter : in the Athenian, which was 
an octastyle, they were upwards of six. It is 
clear, moreover, from Pausanias, that the outer 
peristyle of the temple of Minerva Alea was not 
Doric, but Ionic ; for his words, txros rov vuov, 
are precisely those which he makes use of in 
describing the peristyle of the temple of Jupi- 
ter at Olympia. One can only infer, there- 
fore, that the Doric columns formed an order 
within the cell, though for what reason Pau- 
sanias could have described this order as vguros, 
or the first, it seems difficult to understand ; by 
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the words Iv) rovru, “ above this order,” he 
probably meant an upper range of small columns 
supporting the roof) like those still existing at 
Pees tu m. Perhaps future excavations will bring 
to light some Ionic columns of still larger di- 
mensions than the great Doric columns at Piali. 
The smaller Doric columns, which have been 
removed from Tegea to the mosques of Tri- 
politza, may have belonged to one of the other 
temples mentioned by Pausanias, and not to the 
temple of Minerva Alea ; or possibly to a co- 
lonnade round the pond, which seems, by the 
steps I have mentioned, to have once belonged 
to the lucrum of Minerva Alea. 

There are a few plantations of mulberries 
about Piali ; neither in these nor any of the few 
other trees which are seen on the site of Tegea 
is there any appearance of spring. The corn is 
just above ground. The part of the plain to 
the south of the height of Aio Sosti is about ten 
miles in circumference, and contains fifteen or 
twenty villages. Tegea stood at the northern 
end of it, and it seems not improbable, that the 
height upon which the church of Aio Sosti 
stands was the yaglov or high place, men- 

tioned by Pausanias as sacred to Jupiter Clarius, 
on which there were many altars, and where an 
togrr), or festival, was celebrated. I am assured 
at Piali that walls can be traced from a little 
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village on the eastern side of this height, round 
by Paled- Episkopi to Piali, which is one mile 
and a half from Aio Sosti. This would make 
Tegea three or four miles in circumference. I 
did not procure a single coin at Piali, whereas 
at Ibrahim Effendi, a little hamlet a mile to the 
north-west, where we rode afterwards, the pea- 
sants brought me fifty in the course of a few 
minutes, all found in ploughing near Paleo- 
Episkopx. Some of these are of Arcadia , and 
one or two of Tegea itself, but the greater part 
are of the Lower Empire, at which period it is 
probable that Tegea was reduced to a small 
town round the church, which is certainly of a 
remote period of Christianity, and, from its pre- 
sent name, appears to have been once the ca- 
thedral of a bishoprick. 

All the wells which I saw about the villages 
on the site of Tegea arc formed of ancient 
materials, chiefly of white marble. These wells 
yield excellent water. In our way back to Tri- 
politza we ride up to the village and church of 
Aio Sosti. It commands a fine view of the 
whole plain of Tegea , with the surrounding 
mountains, Cresium, Boreium, Mcenalium, Par - 
thenium ; to the north is seen the plain of Tri- 
politza, together with the south-eastern part of 
that of Mantineia inclosed between the parallel 
ridges of Mamalium and Artemisium. The re- 

h 2 
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mainder of the Mantineian plain is shut out by 
an eastern projection of the heights of Mount 
Khrepa. To the westward of Aio Sosti the 
country swells into gentle risings, reaching as 
far as the low ridge which runs to Tripolitza 
from Mount Boreium. This ridge forms a na- 
tural separation between the valley of Pallantium 
and that of Tegea. The road from Frango- 
vrysi to the capital traverses the whole length 
of the former. 

In returning to Tripolitza we overtake Kyr 
Anagnosti Papasoglu, the Greek governor of 
Aios Petros, with pistols at his girdle, and 
preceded by three Albanian soldiers, going on 
a visit to the Pasha. He generally travels with 
twenty or thirty armed Albanians, but does 
not venture to make his appearance before the 
Turkish court with more than his present escort. 

March 12. — I ride with Kyr Yanataki to 
Paleopoli, as the site of Mantineia is now called ; 
set out at 9.30, a cold foggy morning. Arrive 
there in little more than an hour, the distance 
about eight miles. The road, which in some 
places is muddy, passes along the foot of Mount 
Khrepa to a projecting point, where a low ridge 
of rocks extends for some distance into the 
plain, opposite to a projection of the eastern 
mountains, and thus forms a natural division in 
it. By the road side I saw the foundations 
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of a Hellenic wall. Proceeding we soon find 
ourselves opposite to the monastery and small 
village of Tzipiana, in the road which leads 
from Tripolitza to Argos by Turniki, over the 
highest part of the mountain anciently called 
Artemisium. There are said to be twenty 
monks in the convent, which stands on the 
side of a rock at a considerable elevation above 
the plain. Our road turns afterwards to the 
north, and then crosses the plain of Manti- 
neia diagonally, leaving to the left the Kala- 
vryta road, which continues to the northern 
extremity of the plain, where it ascends a ridge 
which forms a natural separation between the 
Mantinice and Orchomcnia. The plain of Man- 
tineia is not much cultivated. The corn-fields 
are just beginning to look green; in other 
parts the labourers are ploughing the ground 
which is to lie fallow this year. In the vine- 
yards they are cutting down the last year’s 
shoots, and hoeing the ground into little hil- 
locks ; this seems to be the severest kind of 
labour. I saw a very young girl and a boy still 
younger at the plough in a field by the road- 
side as I passed by in the morning, and when 
I returned in the evening they were still at 
work. The only supper after a day of such 
fatigue in this season of fast, is probably a lump 
of bread made of maize. It is not surprising 
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that the women all look old at thirty. The 
men bear want and hard labour better ; but 
though strong, they have a wrinkled weather- 
beaten countenance before they are full grown. 
When sick they have no physician but nature. 
The vineyards in this plain have a square vat 
of masonry built in the field for treading the 
grapes, a:*"r which operation the juice, in skins, 
is carried into the villages. Kalambokki in the 
plains of Tegea and Mantmeia is sown in the 
end of April and beginning of May, when the 
inundated parts are clear of water ; the grain is 
reaped in September. 

Among the scenes of desolation which Greece 
presents in every part, there is none more 
striking to the traveller who has read Pausanias, 
than the Mantinice. Instead of the large forti- 
fied city, and the objects which dignified the 
approach from Tegea, namely, the Stadium, 
Hippodrome, Temple of Neptune, and other 
monuments, the landscape now presents only 
rocky ridges, inclosing a still more naked plan), 
where not a single tree can be found to repre- 
sent the wood of oaks and cork-trees, called Pe- 
lagus, or the groves and gardens which. we may 
suppose to have been maintained in constant ver- 
dure in such a temperate climate as that of this 
elevated plain, by its copious supply of water. 

Mantineia, like Tegea, was situated entirely 
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in the plain, and nearly in its lowest part, as 
appears by the course of the waters. It had 
not even the advantage of such a rising ground 
as that of Aio Sosti at Tcgea, at the same time 
that the insulated rocky height of Gurtzuli 
seems to have been inconveniently near, when 
not forming a part of the defences. In the ex- 
isting ruins I could not discover any citadel, or 
interior inclosure of any kind. The circuit of 
the walls is entire, with the exception of a space 
of four or five towers on the eastern side ; in 
no place are there more than three courses of 
masonry existing above the ground, and this 
height is so uniform that one cannot but believe 
that the remainder of the works was constructed 
in sun-baked brick, as it appears to have been 
when Agesipolis, by means of the little river 
Ophis, which flowed through the city, made an 
inundation which submerged the foundations, 
and effected a breach in the superstructure 1 . 
As it is difficult to conceive the possibility of 
forming from the rivulets of the Mantinice an 
inundation, sufficiently deep to cover the exist- 
ing remains, it is probable, that when Mantineia 
was again fortified, soon after the battle of 
Leuctra b , a repetition of the former disaster 
was guarded against, by giving a greater height 

a Xcnoph. Hellen. 1. 5. c. * Xcnoph. Hellen. 1. 6. c. 
2 — Patisan. Arcad. c. 8. 5. 


VOL. I. 
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to the foundations, which, in such a marshy 
levels must always have been of; stone, and 
thus the fortification, according to- the ideas 
of Pausanias, answered every purpose; “for 
walls,” he observes, “ made of crude brick are 
the best against military engines, bat when ex- 
posed to the rietioijL of %ater Jhey dissolve like 
wax before the sun/* The masonry approaches 
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curious illustration of Greek military architec- 
ture. The following figure will give an idea of 
one of them; > 



The entire circuit of the walls is protected 
by a wet ditch, formed by a small stream, 
which flows in from the east, and, embracing 
the city so as to mike it an island, flows west- 
ward from the oj)^0|ite 1 extremity. ' Though 
formed t>y a funning ifeeaiij, the ditch is almost 
stagnant^ I found a great number of serpents 
sleeping T ij( tho' lftiBi dn tlje edge of the ditch. 
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built at Mantineia, a nXsTti, or annual ceremony, 
to be celebrated in honour of him, and games 
every fifth year in the Stadium, at the same 
time that the ancient name Mantineia was re- 
stored to the city, in place of that of Antigo- 
neia, which had been attached to it in honour 
of Antigonus Gonatas, King of Macedonia *. 
The following were the monuments which 
Pausanias b observed within the city. First, 
“ a double temple, divided in the middle by a 
wall, and containing in one part a statue of iEs- 
culapius by Alcamenes, in the other statues of 
Latona and her children, by Praxiteles. On the 
pedestal' which supported the latter a muse was 
represented in relief, with Marsyas playing on 
the pipe. Here were also a figure of Polybius 
in relief d on a pillar, and temples of Jupiter 
Soter, of Jupiter Epidotus, and of the Dioscuri; 
in a different part of the town there was 
a temple of Ceres and Proserpine, in which 
a perpetual fire was maintained. Near the 
theatre stood a temple of Juno, containing three 
statues, by Praxiteles, namely, Juno seated on 
a throne, with her daughter Hebe and Mi- 
nerva standing by her. Near the altar of Juno 
was the tomb' of Areas, which, by command 

a Pausan. Arcad. c. 8. d Mpyuarat <rrity. 

b Ibid, c# 9. • rd<pof, 

' c <w. 
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of the oracle of Delphi, was brought hither from 
Triodi a in Mount Maenalium. Not far from 
the theatre there were two monuments ; that 
called the Common Hearth b , was circular, and 
was said to be the tomb of Autonoe ; on the 
other was a pillar, upon which Gryllus, son of 
Xenophon, was represented in relief 0 , mounted 
on a horse. Behind the theatre were the ruins 
of the temple of Venus Symmachia, which had 
been erected in commemoration of the alliance 
of the Romans and Mantinenses, in the sea- 
fight at Actium. The statue had been removed, 
but an epigram on the basis, shewed that it had 
been dedicated by Nicippe". There were also 
a temple and statue of Minerva Alea, a temple 
of Antinous, and a house in the Gymnasium, 
which, besides containing statues of Antinous, 
was remarkable for its marbles and pictures, of 
which the greater part were portraits of Anti- 
nous in the character of Bacchus. “ I never 
saw this .man ” adds Pausanias, “ while he was 
living, but 1 have, seen manystatues and pic- 
tures of him.” The same building contained an 
imitation * of a picture pf ^he battle of Mantineia 

* Vide Fausan. Arcad. rafito. ".Perhaps ft had been 
36. , C fr* ,t: destroyed by the otW Area- 

b 'Ecrna Kom. dians, to all whom the Man- 

c tvsi pyxa-fxsvos eirl rj) arfajk tinenses, when allied with 
d Pausanias does not say Augustus, opposed, 
how this temple, compare- e 
lively recent, came to be in 
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which was in the Cerameicus at Athens *. In 
the Agora of Mantineia there was a brazen 
statue of Deomeneia, and the heroum of Po- 
dares, who distinguished himself in the battle of 
Mantineia, next to Gryllus and Cephisodorus ; 
but the designation of another Podares, a de- 
scendant of the former, had been substituted 
upon the monument, three generations before the 
time of Pausanias, in place of that of the hero 
himself. 

The theatre of Mantineia still exists in part ; 
it stood towards the north side of the inclosure, 
about midway between the centre of the city 
and the walls. Its diameter was about 240 feet. 
A part of the circular wall which supported the 
cavea remains, and is of polygonal masonry. 

On the north-eastern side of the city, just with- 
in the walls, are the Kalyvia of Paleopoli, where 
two huts now contain all the inhabitants of 
Mantineia. They form part of a tjiftlik belong- 
ing to a Turk of Tripolitza, who has lately 
built on the side of the neighbouring hill eight 
or ten houses, which having also been called 
Paleopoli, the huts within the ancient walls have 
become a Kalyvia b , or dependent hamlet ; and 
thus the proud city, one of the eyes of Arcadia, 

a Vide Pausan. Attic, c. 3. labourers of a village or con- 
b Ta K ctXvfaot,, the Huts, is vent, which may be too dis- 
commonly applied in Greece tant to be a convenient resi- 
to a hamlet inhabited by the dence for them. 
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has become a dependency of a farm of an Asia- 
tic barbarian. 

To the north of Mantineia rises the high 
conical insulated hill already alluded to, upon 
which stands the village of Gurtzuli \ 

From the ruins I rode up to the tjiftlik, or 
ZivycLhcvrla. of Paleopoli, and afterwards to 
Gurtzuli, which consists of twelve or fifteen 
houses, together with the Pyrgo of the Aga who 
owns the village. On the summit of the hill there 
is a ruined church, shaded by some holly-oaks, 
from whence there is an extensive view of the 
plain and surrounding mountains. To the north- 
east is seen the village of Pikerni, or Fikernes b , 
now the largest in the Mantinice. It is situated 
in a recess of the Artcmisian range ; a torrent 
running by the village receives the water of a 
fountain from the southern side of the valley, 
and then descends to Paleopoli, near which it 
is joined by a smaller rivulet from the south- 
ward. The united stream, as I have already re- 
marked, then separates again, and after having 
encircled the ancient walls, again flows in a sin- 
gle body to the north-west, where it is joined by a 
larger rivulet which, descending from the part 
of Mount Artemisium near Tzipiana, passes along 
the plain to the westward of the ruins. The 


a VxovpT^ovXi. 


** or YliKfqveat' 
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united waters then stagnate in the plain, or 
when sufficiently copious find a subterraneous 
exit by aKatav6thra a , as the Moreites call those 
subterraneous channels which are frequent in 
the limestone mountains of the Peninsula. In- 
deed, so many of the valleys of Arcadia are sur- 
rounded on every side with mountains, that 
without such a provision of nature, they must 
be lakes, or at least uncultivable marshes. Even 
with the assistance of the Katavothra there are 
lakes or marshes in almost all the valleys. The 
Mantinic plain is so dead a level, that it is 
marshy during all the winter months and great 
part of the spring. 

At Gurtzuli we found none but women, the 
men being all at work in the fields. In reply to 
our request for refreshment, they protested that 
they had not anything eatable in the village ; but 
as this assertion would not pass muster with Kyr 
Yanataki, they produced at length some eggs, 
wine, and wheaten bread for me, and for my 
companion some cold bean porridge of yester- 
day, which, being a solid mass, is sliced and 
eaten with salt and vinegar : during our meal 

* This word, generally used the ancient word for these 
in the plural, (t« KaraSuS^a, caverns ; had it been from 
as I should write it,) I ima- KurdSxS^oy, the accent would 
gine to be an abbreviation of have been different. 
K«Ta£afa0f«, for was 
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our hostesses bring me a great number of coins, 
and I procure several more on returning to the 
ruins from the men and boys of the Kalyvia, 
who plough the corn fields which now occupy all 
the space within the ancient walls. Some of these 
are just brought to light by the plough ; the 
silver were all of Sicyon. They tell me that 
none find medals but those who work at Paleo- 
poli. 

The Hippodrome and Stadium of Mantineia, 
as Pausanias informs us", were at the foot of 
Mount Alesium, at no great distance from the 
city, on the road to Tegea ; Alesium is thus 
identified with the projection of the range of 
Artemisium , which closes the vale of Pikcrnes 
on the soutli ; I could not however trace any 
remains either of the Hippodrome or Stadium. 
The latter must have been at least half a mile 
from the walls, for the temple of Neptune, near 
which it stood, was seven stades distant from 
them b . On the mountain itself there was a 
grove of Ceres c . I purchased from a peasant 
of Pikcrnes a curious little relique, which seems 
once to have been a dedication in the grove of 
Ceres. It is a small term surmounted with a 
head of Ceres, or at least with an ideal female 
head, having a lock of hair hanging on either 

a Pausan. Arcad. c. 10. c AtSprrpo? ocXa-o; iv rZ ogu. 

b Polvb. 1. xi. c. 14. Pausan. ibid. 
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shoulder, the usual indication of divinity ; on 
the neck are the words XPICNI2 AAMATPI 
— Chrionis to Ceres. 

Mount Mcvnalium, which forms a continued 
ridge along the western side of the plains of 
Tripolitza and Paleopoli, is now deeply covered 
with snow, amidst which appears a scattered 
forest of firs : the mountain for the most part is 
a bare white limestone. Mount Turniki, the 
ancient Artemisium, is of equal height, and also 
produces firs. 

Having passed the whole day at Gurtzuli, 
or at the ruins, employing the theodolite, sex- 
tant, and tape, I return by the same road to 
Tripolitza, where we arrive at sunset, having 
halted only a few minutes at the rocky point 
already mentioned, which projects from the 
Man uli an range, — not because any thing is now 
to be seen here more than I before described, 
but because it seems quite clear to me that this 
was the place called Scope, where Epaminondas 
expired in the arms of victory, and near which 
his monument, erected on the spot where 
lie fell, still remained in the time of Pausa- 
nias. “ After proceeding”, says that careful 
observer, “ thirty stades on the road from Man- 
tineia to Pallantium, the grove called Pelagus 
is near the road ; here the cavalry of the Athe- 
nians and Lacedaemonians fought against that of 
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the Boeotians, Epaminondas being 


wounded, was carried out of the battle. Hold- 
ing his hand upon the wound, and in great 
pain, he continued to view the engagement 
from the place, which was afterwards called 
Scope, until seeing that the combat was at an 
end, he withdrew his hand and expired. He 
was buried where the action took place. Upon 
the tomb stands a column 3 , bearing a shield, 
upon which a serpent is represented in relief ; 
the serpent signifies that Epaminondas was of 
the race of the Sparti b . There are pillars c 
on the monument, one of which , is ancient, and 
bears a Boeotian epigram, the other was raised 
by the Emperor Hadrian, who composed 41 also 
the epigram which is upon it.” There is no 
doubt that the rocky point in question was 
on the ancient road from Mantincia to Pallan- 
tium ; for Pallantium, if not upon the site of 
Tripolitza, must have been exactly in that di- 
rection from Mantineia. The wood Pelagus 
occupied the middle of the plain ; for the road 
from Mantineia to Tegea passed through it; 
and it is evident, from the passage just trans- 
lated, that the wood extended westward nearly 
to the Pallantium road. The space between the 
foot of the mountain and the forest was the place 

a xiwp. . c <?TY)\ou, 

b Those sown by Cadmus. d 
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therefore where the cavalry of the two armies 
fought. The narrow opening between the two 
opposite mountains , formed a natural limit be- 
tween the Mantinicc and Tegeatice, and the 
evidence of Pausanias concurs in showing that 
here was the frontier of the two districts. He 
says, “ Beyond the temple of Neptune,” (which, 
as I have already remarked, was seven stades 
from the walls on the road to Tegea,) “ you 
arrive at a place full of oaks, called Pelagus, 
through which leads the road from Mantineia to 
Tegea : the boundary between the Mantinenses 
and Tegeataj is an altar in the road.” 

March 14 and 15. — Frost and snow. I 
measure the column-shaft, from Tegea , which 
stands in the corner of the gallery of the second 
mosque ; it tapers, is formed of a single block 
of white marble, and is eight feet two inches in 
height ; there are twenty flutings, each three 
inches and three quarters in the chord ; the dia- 
meter, therefore, is about two feet. I enter 
the mosque, but find nothing remarkable. 

The Greek bishop who resides at Tripolitza 
is called Bishop of Moukhla, and takes his title 
from a ruined town of the Lower Empire, which 
lies to the left of the road from Tripolitza to 
Argos over Mount Partheni, as the ancient 
Parthenium is still called. The Bishop is a 
suffragan of the metropolitan of Lacedaemon. 
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It is supposed by the Greeks that Moukhla was 
a settlement from Amyclce of Laconia , and that 
it was one of the three places which were united 
to form Tripolitza, the other two being Tegea 
and Mantineia; an hypothesis preferable perhaps 
to that which supposes Pallantium, Tegea, and 
Mantineia to have been the three places ; since, 
besides the authority of tradition in its favour, 
there is the consideration that even in the time 
of Pausanias Pallantium was supported by an- 
cient recollections, and had probably ceased 
to exist long before the foundation of Tripo- 
litza. 

March 16. — I ride out in search of Pallan- 
tium ; first making half the circuit of the walls of 
the town by going out at the Kalavryta gate, and 
then turning to the left and riding round to the 
Londari road, or that by which I arrived on the 
5th. I then leave the Londari road to the left, 
and ascend over the rocky roots of Mount Mce - 
ndlium , until I come to the aqueduct which sup- 
plies the castle of Tripolitza ; this I follow 
among the gorges, until I arrive at the spring 
which supplies it ; the source is very copious, 
and is situated in a little rocky hollow, re- 
sembling, on a small scale, the valley of the 
Tombs of the Kings of Thebes in Egypt, ex- 
cept that here a patch of corn covers the bot- 
tom. This, however, is not the only source 

i 2 
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that feeds the aqueduct ; it is joined by another 
conduit from a valley at the foot of Mount 
Krdvari, or Boreium, on the left of the road to 
Londdri. From the springs I ride directly up 
the side of one of the rocky hills, and having 
arrived at the summit, look down upon a small 
village situated among the mountains, called 
Sylimna, behind which, on the northern side, 
rises a peaked height: the fountains and rivulets 
around, all run into the river of David 1 : which 
comes from the north through a narrow valley, 
dividing Mount Khrepa from the ranges which 
follow the eastern side of the plain of Megalo- 
polis. 

The river of David is certainly the Heltsson, 
one of the branches of the Alpheius ; its prin- 
cipal sources are at Alonistena, a village in 
Mount Mcenalium , on the way to Vitina. I de- 
scend to Sylimna; from whence, finding no ves- 
tiges of antiquity there, 1 continue the descent 
into the valley : then, leaving the village of Kar- 
terdli, and the Karitena road to the left, turn 
along the roots of Mount Khrepa, and arrive at a 
mill, supplied by a rivulet flowing directly from 
the southernmost summit, where, in a very lofty 
situation facing the south, is seen the monastery 
of ‘ the All-holy Virgin upon Khrepa.’ b I fol- 
low the mill-stream into a little retired valley 

* FI 'irxfjLi t*)<; b H Havayia ’ Anai>v-Xfe va,. 
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at the foot of the Apano-Khrepa on the western 
side, and leaving a pyrgo, and some cottages 
belonging to a Turk, as well as another little 
Kalyvia on the left, fall into one of the roads 
which lead from the villages in the valley of the 
Helisson to Tripolitza, and which all join the 
Karitena road near a pass through the rocky 
height at the back of the city, which leads 
directly to the Karitena gate, or the first from 
the castle towards the north. I was told of a 
Paleokastro near Sylimna, but it proved to be 
nothing but a ruined church on the top of a 
rock. The retired valley at the western foot 
of Mount Khrepa could not, I think, have been 
very far from the site of Mccnalus , though I 
could not hear of any remains of antiquity in 
that direction. As to Pallantium, it must clearly 
have been on the eastern side of the Mfcnalian 
ridge, for the Pallantic plain a is certainly that 
which I traversed in its whole length, in the 
road from Frangovrysi, and which terminates 
at the castle of Tripolitza. Thana, a village 
standing on the ridge which bounds the Pal- 
lantic valley eastward, and situated between 
two and three miles southward of Tripolitza, 
is supposed by the Greeks of the city to have 
once been a considerable town b , but there are 

* to riaXXavTtxov Tre^tov. Pail- b zaXaax X^f^’ 
san. Arcad. c. 44. 
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scarcely any indications of Hellenic antiquity 
at that place, and upon the whole I am inclined 
to think, that Pallantium occupied a part of 
Tripolitza itself ; which would at once account 
for the want of any remains of Pallantium, all 
such having been lost in subsequent construc- 
tions. The castle-hill is perhaps that, which 
Pausanias describes as having once been the 
Acropolis of Pallantium, and upon which there 
existed in his time a sanctuary of the gods, sur- 
named Cathari, or the Pure ; for it is almost in- 
conceivable that this height, which stands at 
the opening of the principal pass leading from 
the Mantinico-Tegeatic plain over the Maenalian 
range into the Megalopolitis, and in so com- 
manding a position with regard to the two most 
important of the Arcadian plains, should not 
have been occupied by the ancients. 

Pallantium was one of the oldest cities in Ar- 
cadia, but it had dwindled to a small town* when 
Antoninus Pius again raised it to the rank of a 
city, and bestowed upon it freedom and an immu- 
nity from tribute b . These favours were conferred 
upon Pallantium, in consideration of its having 
been the metropolis from whence Evander 
brought a colony to Rome, and from which one 
of the hills of Rome received the name of Pa- 
latine. Virgil, however, it must be observed, 

b sAit/deg/cu kccI atuXHOtv <p6gvv. 
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does not agree in this respect with Antoninus, 
as he supposes Evartder to have come from 
Pheneus. Notwithstanding the emperor’s pa- 
tronage, Pallantium scarcely revived, as seems 
clear from the manner in which Pausanias, 
who visited the place soon after its restora- 
tion, speaks of the Acropolis a . In the town he 
remarked only a temple of Pallas, with statues 
of Pallas and Evander in marble, a temple of 
Ceres and Proserpine, and near it a statue of 
Polybius. 


a Tw Xotpu vTrlg t*)$ to. Pausan. Arcad. c. 44. 

oaci uxqottoXh to ccg^utov 



CHAPTER IV. 


ARCADIA. — LACONIA. 

From Tripolitza to Mistra. — Amyclje, Mknelaium, 
Spaiita. 


March 17. — I leave Tripolitza at 9 for Mistra, 
with one of the Pasha's Tartars, by whose as- 
sistance I advance at the rate of four miles and 
a half an hour. After losing twenty minutes, we 
begin at 10f to ascend the ridge, which appears, 
from the words of Pausanias a , to have been called 
Cresium ; for after observing that Choma, which 
was on the northern side of Mount Boreium, 
was the boundary of the Megalopolitm towards 
Pallantium and Tegea, he adds, that in pro- 
ceeding from thence to Tegea, Cresium was a 
small mountain on the right hand. The inun- 
dation called Taki is not far from us on the 
right ; the plain around this lake appears, from 
another part of the passage of Pausanias just re- 
ferred to, to have been the Manthuric b , or plain 
of the demus Manthurenses c , it is not so well 


a Pausan. Arcad. c. 44. 
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cultivated or inhabited, nor nearly so extensive 
as the part of the Tegeatic plain which remains on 
our left. The inundation terminates in a kata- 
vothra, or cavern, at the foot of a perpendicu- 
lar cliff in Mount Kravari. There is a con- 
stant stream running into the mountain through 
the cavern, which is very conspicuous from 
our road, though inaccessible at this time of 
the year on account of the inundation. It is 
this cavern which gives the name of Taki to 
the inundation, from its arched form, the word 
being derived from the Persian tauk, an arch. 
The stream of the Taki has probably an outlet 
in the plain of Asea, the level of which seems 
to be between those of Tegea and Megalopolis. 
Having crossed the ridge of Crcsium, we de- 
scend into the vale of the Saranda Potamo, a fine 
torrent running northward. It is joined by 
several streams from the steep sides of the great 
mountain which rises from the eastern side of 
the Tegeatic plain, and the snows of which are 
rapidly melting by the heat of this day’s sun. 

The part of this mountain which was crossed 
on the road from Tegea to Argos was called 
Parthenium. Its prolongation southward forms 
a continuous ridge with the mountains on the 
eastern side of Laconia. The Saranda Potamo 
disappears under the rocks to our right, near the 
place we first came upon it. From this pecu- 
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liarity it is evidently the Alpheius, for Pausanias a 
thus describes the road I am following : “ On 
the road from Tcgca into the Laconice, at the 
distance of two stades from the city, there is an 
altar of Pan on the left of the road, and another 
of Jupiter Lycmus ; there are foundations also 
of the temples of those deities. Seven stades 
farther stands a temple of Diana Limnatis, with a 
statue of ebony, of the workmanship which the 
Greeks called yEginman b . Ten stades from 
thence are the ruins of the temple of Diana Cna- 
teatis c . The Alpheius forms the boundary be- 
tween the Tegeata; and Lacedaemonians : its 
source is at Phylace, not far from which a stream 
rising from many small fountains flows into it, 
and gives to the place of junction the name of 
IvpjQo'ka, or the Confluence. The Alpheius 
differs very much in its nature from other rivers, 
for it often hides itself and appears again. Flow- 
ing from Phylace and the Symbola, it descends 
into the earth in the Tegeatice, then rising again 
in the Asaea,” &c. 

Were it not for the announcement of the 

* Pausan. Arcad. c. 53, 54. change 'avo? to hr ’A\$uoS, 
b TjoTof t?; Ipyaa-laf o Aiyi- which is so much the more 
KaXtipint hirl EWohw. probable, as the distance of 
c The text of Pausanias is nineteen stades agrees very 
defective in this passage. well with that of the river 
Sylburgius, in the words Saranda, from the site of 
* AgTifAictos Ki/UTia>T^oc f f o"t i v Tegea. 

’AAiou t <* proposed to 
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road in the beginning of this passage, it might 
be doubtful which of the two subterraneous 
rivers of the Tegeatice (or rather of the southern 
part of the Tegeatice, for there is a third near 
the modern Persova, at the foot of Mount Par- 
thenium) was the true Alpheius, but Pausanias 
was following the direct road to Sparta, which, 
from the nature of the country, could have been 
no other than the modern route from Tripolitza 
to Mistra ; and he had already spoken, in his 
route from Megalopolis by Asea to Tegea, of 
the Manthuric plain, the waters of which flow 
into the mountain at the Taki, though he has 
not noticed that subterraneous discharge. 

We follow up the ravine of the Saranda Po- 
tamo, closely confined between rocky hills, and 
frequently cross the river, till at 12.20 we arrive 
at a Khan which is named Krya Vrysis, cold 
spring, from a neighbouring copious source, 
the stream from which is joined by a river from 
the mountain to the eastward. The Krya Vry- 
sis appears to be what Pausanias calls the source 
of the Alpheius, and the eastern branch that 
which he designates as originating in many 
small fountains. The confluence of the two 
was the Symbola. As Phylace was not far from 
the source of the Alpheius and the Symbola, it 
could not have been very distant from the mo- 
dern Krya Vrysi, but I do not observe any re- 
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mains of antiquity. Phylace and the course of 
the eastern branch of the Alpheius, seem to 
have formed the frontier line of the Tegeatice 
and Laconicc. Having halted ten minutes, we 
proceed along the ravine, with rocks on either 
side, but soon turn out of it to the east, and 
then, regaining the former direction, pass at 1 .40 
through a narrow strait called the Stenuri 3 . Ver- 
vcna b , a village in the Vilayeti of Aios Petros 
is seen on the left, in a lofty situation under 
Mount Malevo c , as the highest part of this 
range is called. It is in the vicinity of Verve- 
na that the small streams have their origin, 
which unite to compose the eastern branch of 
the Alpheius. From the Stenuri we descend 
into a small plain, in which are many wild pear 
trees d , and pass from thence through some 
narrow ravines and rocks, where two men 
could hardly march abreast, until, at 3.20, we 
arrive in the midst of this difficult country, at 
a Derveni, or guard-house, from whence appears 
on the left, on the southern slope of Mount 
Malevo, the village of Arakhova 0 , belonging to 
the Mistra Kazasi, or Vilayeti of Mistrd. 

a to Tripoli. also to a summit of the range 

b B sp0sm. of Taygelum northward of 

c This name, which like Mistra, and sometimes to Ar» 
so many others in the Morea temisium. 
is, as I have already hinted, a 
of Slavonic origin, is applied c ’A^x 
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At 4 we arrive at the Khan of Krevata, so 
called from a Greek family of Mistra, one of 
whom built it ; below it, on the east, is a little 
stream, and a few Kalambokki grounds : the 
waters flow to the Eurotas. We halt twenty 
minutes at the Khan, and then proceed over 
the same kind of mountains till 5, when, at the 
rise of one of them, the magnificent range of 
Taygetum presents itself to view, and Mistra is 
seen on a steep height, under the middle of it. 
The view of the plain before Mistra, in which 
Sparta was situated, is intercepted by the lower 
roots of the northern part of Taygetum. We 
continue descending the long slope of the Ma- 
levo range, enjoying occasionally a view of 
Mistra, of Mount Taygetum, and of the continua- 
tion of that range to the northward of Mistra, 
on the face of which are seen the large villages 
of Longastra, Bordhonia, and Ghiorghitza. 

At 6.15 we enter the ravine of a winter tor- 
rent coming from the east, and at 6.20 cross 
the Kelaffna, a wide, deep, and rapid stream, 
just above a small island ; one of the loaded 
horses falls twice in the stream. Proceed along 
its left bank into the valley of the Iri, or Euro- 
tas, cross that river at 6.35, and soon after 
enter among the roots of Taygetum, which, ad- 
vancing to the eastward, terminate on the north 
side of Sparta, so nearly meeting the opposite 
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range, of which we have been following the 
slopes, as to leave only a space for a narrow 
valley, in which the Kelafina joins the Iri, just 
above the site of Sparta. After passing for a 
short distance through the hills, we re-enter the 
plain, and arrive at Mistni at 7-36. The last 
hour and a half has not been performed at so 
quick a rate as the rest. The whole distance 
from Tripolitza is about forty-two miles by the 
road. The voivoda assigns me a lodging at 
the metropolitan bishop’s. 

March 18th. Mistra and Argos being an ap- 
panage of the sultan’s sister are under a voi- 
voda sent from Constantinople, who accounts 
to the sultan for the revenue of the district, 
and is local governor, subject to the general 
government of the pasha. He has two Greek 
assessors, who arrange all details of the collec- 
tion. The person at present residing here, is 
only Vekfl, or deputy of the sultana’s chief 
agent, who is shortly expected from Constanti- 
nople. I visit this morning the acting voivoda 
and the kadi. The latter says, “ the people 
here like me so well, that they are going to 
build me a new house, and I shall therefore 
remain with them.” It seems they have lately 
built one for the voivoda, and that the kadi’s 
speech was directed to a Greek, who, as being 

a Sal oi i:i is another of the same sultana’s appanages. 
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agent of the English consul at Patra, had ac- 
companied me in the visit, and who being also 
one of the chiefs of the Greek community, 
might have great influence in promoting the 
kadi’s wish for a new house. 

I ride up to the Castle of Mistra, and pass 
the rest of the morning at that important geo- 
graphical station. The castle seems never to 
have been very formidably fortified, though it 
is strong by its position and great height ; it is 
about five hundred feet above the level of the 
plain; the hill on three sides is extremely steep; 
on the fourth, or southern side, it is perpendicu- 
lar, and separated from another similar rock by 
the torrent Pandeleimona, so called from a mo- 
nastery rov Ha.nrsXsrip.ovos towards its sources. 
This stream divides the town into two parts, 
tumbling over a rocky bed, like the Hercina at 
Livadhia ; a little below the town it joins an- 
other rivulet which rises to the northward, near 
the village of Varsova : the united stream joins 
the Eurotas, to the southward of Sparta. There 
are still the remains of some fine cisterns in the 
castle. The view from thence is of the utmost 
beauty and interest; the mountains to the north, 
east, and south, are spread before the spectator 
from Artemisium , on the confines of Argolis and 
Arcadia , to the island of Cythera inclusive, 
together with a small part of the Laconic gulf. 
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just within that island. All the plain of Sparta 
is in view, except the south-west corner near 
Bardhunia, which is concealed by a projection 
of Mount Taygetum. Towards the mountain 
the scene is equally grand, though of a different 
nature. A lofty summit of Taygetum, immedi- 
ately behind the castle, three or four miles dis- 
tant, is clothed with a forest of firs, and now 
deeply covered with snow ; the nearer slopes of 
the mountain are variegated with the vineyards, 
corn-fields, and olive plantations belonging to 
the villages of Barsinfko, and Vlakhokhori ', 
situated on opposite sides of the ravine of the 
Pandeleimona, which winds from the southward 
in the direction of the highest summit of Tay- 
getum. This remarkable peak is not much in- 
ferior in height to 'Olono, or any of the highest 
points of the Peloponnesus, and is more con- 
spicuous than any, from its abrupt sharpness. I 
cannot learn at Mistra any modern name for it, 
except the very common one of Ai Elia, or Saint 
Elias, who, like Apollo of old, seems to delight in 
the protection of lofty summits. 

A cultivated tract of country, similar to that 
about Barseniko and Vlakhokhori, occupies the 
middle region of Taygetum through its whole 
length ; it is concealed from the great plain by 
a chain of rocky heights which immediately- 

a MTra^cri^xov, 
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overhang the plain, and of which the Castle-hill 
of Mistra is one. Like that hill they terminate 
in steep slopes or in abrupt precipices, some of 
which are almost twice as high as the Castle of 
Mistra, though they appear insignificant when 
compared with the snowy peaks of Taygetum 
behind them. They are intersected and sepa- 
rated from one another by the rocky gorges of 
several torrents which have their origin in the 
great summits, and which, after crossing the up- 
per cultivated region, issue through those gorges 
into the plain, and then traversing its whole 
breadth join the Eurotas flowing under the 
eastern hills. This abrupt termination of Tay- 
getum, extending all the way from the Castle of 
Mistra, inclusive, to the extremity of the plain, 
forms the chief peculiarity in the scenery of 
Sparta and its vicinity. Whether seen in pro- 
file, contrasted with the richness of the plain, or 
in front with the majestic summits of Taygetum 
rising above it, this long gigantic bank presents 
a variety of the sublimest and most beautiful 
scenery, such as we hardly find equalled in any 
part of picturesque Greece itself. 

One of the most delightful spots in this scene 
is the village of Perdri, a little to the southward 
of Mistra, where the mosque and houses inter- 
spersed amidst gardens are traversed by a rapid 
stream like the Pandelefmona, which issues from 

VOL, I. K 
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a stupendous rocky opening behind the village. 
It would seem, that in the time of Coronelli this 
village was connected with Mistni, and formed a 
part of the southern quarter then called Exokhdri. 

The southern part of the town is still named 
Misokhori ; the part occupied by the Metropoli, 
under which name the cathedral and bishop’s 
house are comprised, is Katokhori : the houses 
are so much dispersed, that the town occu- 
pies a mile and a half along the foot of the hill, 
though there are not altogether more than 1000 
houses, of which about a fourth arc Turkish. 
Katokhori alone, together with another quarter 
now deserted, called Kastro, on the north-eastern 
side of the castle above Katokhori, once contain- 
ed an equal number, but they were destroyed 
during the insurrection of 1770, or after that 
event, and their ruins only are now left, occupy- 
ing a space equal to that of the present inhabit- 
ed town. When the Albanian army was de- 
stroyed or driven out of the Peninsula, there still 
remained the old Albanian colony of Bardhunia, 
the Maniates, and the hungry Pashas of the Mo- 
r6a, to plunder Mistra in succession ; and it was 
not until the Turkish fleet had reduced Mani 
to terms, that the Porte had the power of af- 
fording the place any protection. The remains 
of the house of Krevata, once the richest family 
in the Morea, but which is now extinct, in con- 
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sequence of having been tempted by the Rus- 
sians to engage in the insurrection, are seen in 
Katokhori, between the Metropoli and the river 
Pandelexmona. The Krevata, who joined the 
insurrection, fled into Mani on its failure, and 
died there. 

March 19. — I visit some of the chief Greeks, 
in company with the English agent. There 
arc still some men of property both landed 
and commercial, and the place is at length re- 
covering from the effects of the Russian insur- 
rection ; new buildings are rising in many parts 
of the town. Before the year 1770, Mistra 
often exported 50,000 okes of silk per an- 
num ; the export now amounts, in good years, 
to half that quantity, sent to Mothoni for Tu- 
nis, to Patra for Europe, or to An&pli for Khi6* 
and Constantinople. The olive plantations 
around the town of Mistra alone produce, in good 
years, 50,000 barrels of oil of forty-eight okes, of 
which from 5000 to 10,000 are exported ; the 
rest is consumed in the Morea. The oil is said by 
the Mistriotes to be the best in the Peninsula ; I 
saw some quite colourless : the merchants buy it 
from the planters at forty to fifty-five paras the 
Botzaof twenty okes. In the alternate years, when 
the olive crop is generally deficient, the price is 
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higher. A new tax of a para an oke has lately 
been laid upon oil. Every large house has a 
cistern attached to it for holding the oil, where 
it is kept until sold. Velanldhi a and prinok6k- 
ki b are gathered in large quantities on Mount 
Tag ge turn; the former is found entirely within 
the government of the Bey of Mani, and he 
enjoys a monopoly of it. The prinok6kki is 
purchased from the peasants at fifteen to twenty 
piastres the oke, and is shipped at Marathonfsi 
for Tunis and Leghorn ; at Tunis it is chiefly 
used in dyeing the Feshes, or red skull caps, 
which in every part of Turkey are worn under 
the turban, or head shawl. The other produc- 
tions of the Mistra Kazasi are similar to those 
of the other parts of the Peninsula. The Greeks 
complain of the weight of the kharatj, or capi- 
tation, and of the avarisi, or tax on moveable 
property j both of which being exacted as if 
there were 8500 persons liable to them, where- 
as there are only 3000, each person pays 
in the proportion of Sfths. Mr. V. D. our 
agent, tells me that he pays 500 piastres 

* Ilalice, Vallonea. BiX«- xoxxt, sometimes pronounced 
nit, from Buhamc, the acorn of or Hovfvo-xoxxti, or-x«/x», 

the quercus segilops, a pow- is the kermes, or red dye ga- 
erful astringent, used in tan- thered from the holly-leaved 
ning and dyeing. oak, (qucrcus coccifera.) 

b Italice, Vermiglio. 
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a-year for imposts of all kinds. He was lately 
subjected to an avania of 1000 piastres, the 
Pasha having been informed that he was ship- 
ping grain at Marathomsi contrary to the order 
of the Porte, which itself monopolizes the grain 
of this district. According to a recent firm- 
ahn, the Greeks of Mistra are allowed to repair 
their churches on condition of paying 300 pias- 
tres for each to a mosque at Constantinople. 

March 20. — Having heard of some antiquities 
at Sklavokhori, which the learned of Mistra 
consider the site of the ancient Amyclae, I set 
out for that place at 9.25. At 9.40 pass Perori, 
and at 10 ride through Aianni % which, like 
Perori, has a picturesque mosque, a fine stream 
running through it, and some good gardens. 
It stands nearer to the precipices than Perori, 
and the river does not come through an open- 
ing in the rocks from the upper Taygetum , but 
rises in the village itself. At lOj cross another 
stream which flows through a rocky gorge from 
the elevated hollow included between the sum- 
mits of Taygetum and the heights which border 
the plain. At 11.10 cross another rivulet flow- 
ing from another opening in the precipitous 
heights; and at 11.20 arrive in the village of 
Sklavokhori, which is situated half a mile from 


a St. John. 
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the foot of the mountain midway between two 
openings. 

Eight or nine ruined churches shew the former 
importance of Sklavokhori; of houses there are 
not at present more than thirty, much dispersed. 
In a church dedicated to the sleep (i. e. the death) 
of the Virgin a , I find three columns with Doric 
capitals, one of which is of grey granite ; one of 
the capitals is of the spreading kind, with an echi- 
nus forming a very acute angle with the plinth, 
like the Doric capitals of Sicily and Paestum, — 
those of the others are much more obtuse ; on the 
outside of the church there is a broken column 
with an inscription. In other chapels I find some 
Ionic capitals of white marble, and some frag- 
ments of inscriptions, one of which contains the 
letters amyka, which seem to have belonged to 
the word Amyclae, though I do not think the posi- 
tion of Sklavokhori will agree with the idea given 
of that of Amyclai by Polybius and Pausanias, 
according to whom that place was much nearer 
to the Eurotas and to Sparta. A chapel of St. 
Elias contains two curious marbles' 5 , represent- 
ing in relief, in a hollow compartment, various 
articles of female apparel and ornament; slip- 


* * tSs lW yia? . Earl of Aberdeen, see the 

b For n particular descrip- Memoirs on Greece, edited 
tion of these marbles by the by the Rev. R. Walpole. 
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pers, bonnets, combs, mirrors, &c. In the centre 
of each there is an inscription, as follows : 


xAY/l/s 

C 

Vr ^ 


ANGoYCH 
AAM AlN£T°Y 
YttoCTATPIA 


'Fhe forms of the characters in the first inscrip- 
tion would seem to indicate a greater antiquity 
than those in the latter, which is confirmed by 
the dialectic difference between them. Mr. V. 


D. has constructed a car, for the purpose of con- 
veying this stone to the coast, for Lord A. Mis- 
tra is the only place I have yet seen in Greece 
where cars are used ; they serve chiefly for 
transporting the barrels of oil. They are merely 
a rough frame-work upon two solid trucks, and 
closely resemble those in use in several of the 
plains of Asia Minor. 

From Sklavokhori I ride to Aia Kyriaki, 
St. Sunday, a church standing on a height half 
a mile from the Eurotas, nearly in the centre of 
the plain as to its length. I here perceive that 
the heights, at the north-eastern extremity of 
the plain upon which Sparta stood, are a part 
of a chain of low hills following the course of 
the Eurotas through the whole length of the 
plain of Mistra, and separating the latter from 
the lower level of the vale of the Eurotas, leav- 
ing openings only for the streams which descend 
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from Mount Taygetum into the Eurotas. Aia 
Kyriaki and another summit farther south are 
the only eminences of any considerable height 
in this little chain, which is not readily distin- 
guishable from the opposite side of the plain. 

Nothing is now to be seen at Aia Kyriaki 
but two imperfect inscriptions, in one of which 
are the letters amt following the name aebima- 
xor and leaving little doubt, that the incom- 
plete word was amykaaioy. As far as this evi- 
dence goes, therefore, St. Kyriaki has as good 
pretensions to be considered the site of Amy- 
claj as Sklavokhori. The numerous churches 
still existing at the latter place either entire 
or in ruins, shew that it was once a Chris- 
tian town of considerable importance, and. its 
name appears to indicate that it was the prin- 
cipal settlement of the Slavonic colonists of the 
Laconicc in the middle ages a ; it is very pro- 
bable, therefore, that at the time when Sklavo- 
khori was populous, the fragments of antiquity 
now found in the churches were brought thither 
from Sparta, or the other ancient sites in the 
neighbourhood ; for although the modern Greek 
masons are great destroyers of the remains of 

* Names of Slavonic origin Bitova, Selitza, Ardkhova, 
are as numerous around Mi s - Vrestena, Tzitzena, Polo- 
tra as in any part of the Mo- vitza, &c. 
rea; as Varsova (Warsaw), 
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antiquity, the more lettered classes, who have 
some respect for the ancient fame of the nation, 
are in the habit of preserving inscribed or sculp- 
tured stones by depositing them in the churches 
or private houses. 

Aia Kyriaki commands a fine view of the 
plain and surrounding heights. From near the 
opposite side of the Eurotas, rises a steep bank 
surmounted at the height of 500 or 600 feet by 
a plain or table-land, beyond which there is an 
uneven country, intersected with ravines and 
rivers, which rises gradually to Mount Parnon 
and the other great summits of the eastern 
range ; it contains large tracts of cultivated 
land and many villages, of which I had a good 
view from the castle of Mistra. This steep 
bank or bluff* termination of the eastern range 
above the left bank of the Eurotas is another 
remarkable feature in the scenery of the country 
around Sparta ; though inferior in height to some 
of the magnificent precipices which form a 
similar termination of Mount Taygetum, it 
shews, when taken together with them, the pro- 
priety of the term applied by 

Homer to the plain of Sparta, and to the city 
itself, which is well described also by Strabo as 
situated tv xotXortgai x^gta. In most parts there is 
a level space between the great eastern bank 
and the Eurotas, but in one spot, a little south 
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of the southern extremity of Sparta, it is washed 
by the river. It was upon this part of the 
height that stood the suburb of Sparta called 
Menelaium. 

The situation as well of Amyclae and Mene- 
laium as of Sparta itself, is nowhere so well de- 
scribed as in the narrative by Polybius a of the 
expedition of Philip, son of Demetrius, in con- 
junction with Aratus and the Achaians, against 
Sparta in the Social War, u. c. 218. Philip 
having overrun yEtolia, and retaliated upon its 
capital, Thermus, for the barbarous hostilities of 
the vEtolians against Diutn and Dodona, moved 
at first northward to the extremity of the Am- 
bracian Gulf, from whence he sailed in the 
course of a night to Leucas. From Leucas he 
sailed to Corinth ; whence, after despatching 
messengers to summon his Peloponnesian allies to 
meet him with their forces at Tegea, he marched 
on the first day to Argos, and on the second to 
Tegea, where he was joined by Aratus and the 
Achaian troops. From Tegea he made a cir- 
cuitous march through the mountains on the 
north-east of Laconia, and on the fourth day 
from Corinth and the seventh from iEtolia, 
suddenly made his appearance, to the astonished 
Spartans, on the lulls which overlook their city. 
Leaving Mount Menelaium on his right hand, 

Pnlyl). 1. v. e. 1(5, ct scq. 
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lie moved forwards, and encamped at Amyclae. 
“ Amyclae”, adds the historian, “is a place in 
the Laconice, remarkable for the abundance of 
its trees and its fertility * ; it is distant about 
twenty stades from Lacedaemon on the side to- 
wards the sea.” Philip then proceeded to over- 
run the whole country to the southward, pene- 
trating even as far as the extreme points of 
Asine, Taenarus, and Bocae, from which last he 
returned to Amyclae. Lycurgus, the king of 
Sparta, had meantime obtained an advantage 
over the Messenians, who, unable to reach Te- 
gea before the king had passed through that 
place, had endeavoured to join him by march- 
ing through the Argeia into the Laconice, 
when, having been suddenly attacked by Lycur- 
gus at the Glympeis b , on the frontier of the two 
provinces, they fled with the loss of their bag- 
gage, and retired home again through the 
country of Argos. Lycurgus, on his return 
from this excursion, occupied Menelaium and 
its vicinity with 2000 men, and gave orders to 
the remaining forces in the city to be ready 
upon a given signal, to march out and draw up 
along the bank of the Eurotas, in the narrow 
space between the river and the city. Poly- 
bius then describes the situation of Sparta as 
follows : “ Although Sparta,” he says, “ con- 

H XuXhWSffyo TdfrT&S KCCi KU\hULO,(>TQTCtTr)‘' T\VfA7rt\$. 
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sidered in its general appearance \ is of a cir- 
cular form, and situated in a plain, yet within 
it contains several rising grounds and hills'*. 
On the eastern side c flows the Eurotas, which 
for the greater part of the year is so large as 
not to be fordable. To the south-east of the 
city d are the hills upon which stands Mene- 
laium. They are rough, lofty, and difficult of 
ascent, and they command entirely all the 
ground between the river and the city; for 
the river takes its course along the very border of 
these heights, and the whole space from the foot 
of the hills to Sparta does not exceed a stade 
and a half in breadth. Such was the defile 
along which Philip, as he returned (northward), 
must be forced to pass, having on his left 
hand the city. The Lacedaemonians had more- 
over, by diverting the river above the straits, 
inundated the ground between the city and 
the hills, with the view that neither the ca- 
valry nor infantry of the enemy should find a 
secure footing there, but that being obliged to 
march close under the mountain in a long file, 
and unable to afford each other assistance, they 
should thus be exposed to the Lacedaemonians. 
Philip, upon perceiving this arrangement, de- 

a tu xaOoPtou (rxvp&Ti . c &vccTo>as. 

b UW(JL&X0VS xat ffovwhif koctoc 
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termined upon driving Lycurgus from Mene- 
laiura, for which purpose, taking with him the 
mercenaries, the peltastse, and the Illyrians, he 
crossed the river (from Amyclae). Lycurgus 
prepared to receive him (on Menelaium), and 
at the same time sent orders to his forces in the 
city to be ready on seeing the signal to march 
out, and deploy under the walls with the ca- 
valry on the right. The success of Philip 
was complete ; he killed 100 of the enemy, and 
forced all the remainder to take refuge in the 
city, except a small number in company with 
Lycurgus, who, after a circuitous route, entered 
Sparta in the following night. Philip then left 
his Illyrians in possession of the heights of Mene- 
laiura, and was returning to his camp with the 
light-armed * and peltastse, when Aratus having 
in the mean time advanced from Amyclae with 
the phalanx (along the left bank of the river) 
nearly to the city, Philip crossed to the right 
bank with the light-armed, the peltastse, and 
cavalry, to observe the enemy, and effect a di- 
version until the phalanx should have passed 
through the defile (at the foot of Menelaium). 
An action took place, the peltastse particularly 
distinguished themselves, and the Lacedaemon 
nian horse was driven back to the gates : after 
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which, Philip recrossed the Eurotas without im- 
pediment, and covered the rear-guafd of the 
phalanx. Night then comii% on, he. halted 
near the (northern) opening of the pass*. No 
position (observes Polybius) could be more ad- 
vantageous than this for a hostile attempt 
against Laconia from Tegea, or frorii any other 
part of the interior of Peloponnesus ; for it 
is not only the key of the passes leading into 
Laconia, but, though situated close to the river, 
and only two stades distant from the city, it is 
well protected on . that side by an inaccessible 
mountain, above which there is a level, fertile, 
and well watered country, affording great faci- 
lities to an army either for access or retreat. 
Philip, however, declined remaining here : but 
next day, after sending forward his baggage, 
he drew out his army in the plain, and having 
remained a short time in sight of the city, then 
moved by his right b towards Sellasia. Here 
he halted for the night, and the next morning, 
after having viewed the scene of action at Sel- 
lasia between the hills Eva and Olympus; where 
Cleomenes and Antigonus had fought, he pro- 
ceeded towards Tegea, taking care to have a 
strong rear-guard* At Tegea he ordered the 
plunder fro ^p Kconia to be sold, and then 
returned Sj||$Ugh Argos to Corinth.” 
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From this narrative of Polybius it clearly ap- 
pears, that Amyclae stood about two miles and 
a half from Sparf|| near the right bank of the 
Eurotas, a situation in perfect agreement with 
what Xenophon a says of Amyclae in describing 
the invasion of Laconia by Epaminondas, after 
the battle of Leuctra, on that memorable occa- 
sion when Agesilaus lived to see his former proud 
saying confuted, that no Spartan woman had 
ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s fire b . In 
this instance, the Thebans and their Peloponne- 
sian allies descended from Sellasia into the plain 
immediately opposite to Sparta (the same nar- 
row level on the left bank of the Eurotas in 
which Philip drew out his army as a challenge 
to the Lacedaemonians before he retired). Epa- 
minondas perceiving a large body of the enemy 
at the Sanctuary of Minerva Alea on the oppo- 
site side of the Eurotas, did npt pass over the 
bridge, but withdrawing his forces marched for- 
ward with the river on his right hand, burning 
and destroying, until he arrived near Amyclae, 
whenhe crossed the rivet, and encamped. Here 
the Thebans strengthened their position by fell- 
ing trees attd laying theiri before their ranks, a 
precaution which their Arcadian allies neglected. 
On the third or fourth day all the cavalry ad- 

a Xcnoph. Hellen. l.vi. c. 5. % cxifxtov. Plutarch in 

b oti yvvn Aaxama xotnvbv ovk Agesi'L 
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vanced to the Hippodrome and Temple of Nep- 
tune Gaeauchus, where they were met by the La- 
cedaemonian horse supported by 300 infantry, who 
had been placed in a concealed position at the 
sanctuary of the Tyndaridae. The manoeuvre 
was successful, and the Thebans were forced to 
retreat to their camp. From thence they under- 
took a march of spoliation against Helos and 
Gythium, soon after which a movement of the 
Athenians in aid of the Lacedaemonians, the 
defection of some of the allies, a want of provi- 
sions, and the approach of winter, obliged Epa- 
minondas to retire out of Laconia.” 

I think it must be evident from these two 
extracts, that Amyclae was not far from Aia 
Kyriaki. That hill indeed is more distant from 
what appears to have been the southern extre- 
mity of Sparta than the words of Polybius war- 
ranty but as we find that there were some 
buildings or other places to the south of Sparta 
which must have occupied a considerable space 
of ground, such as the Hippodrome, the Phoe- 
baeum, and the temples of Gaeauchus and the 
Tyndaridae ; and on the other hand, as Amyclae 
seems, from the description of it by Polybius, to 
have been dispersed among gardens and plant- 
ations, it may easily be conceived that, at the 
time treated of by Polybius, the distance be- 
tween the nearest points of the soil them suburb 
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of Sparta and of Amyclae may not have been 
greater than two miles and a half. I think, 
therefore, that notwithstanding its distance, the 
hill of Aia Kyriaki, being such a commanding 
position as the early Greeks usually chose for 
their towns, may have been the site of the more 
ancient Amyclae, which, though it became a 
mere dependency of Sparta in after ages, was 
one of the cities of the Laconice at the time of 
the Trojan war, and until the Doric conquest. 

Pausanias 1 describes Amyclae as a or 

small town. He adds, that the Tiasa, so called from 
a daughter of Eurotas, flowed between Sparta 
and Amyclae. Midway between the southern 
extremity of the site of Sparta and Aia Kyriaki, 
a river formed from the junction of the streams 
of Mistra, Perori, Ai Ianni, and another, falls into 
the Eurotas, and not only corresponds perfectly 
to the Tiasa of Pausanias, but explains also the 
cause of that fertility and luxuriance of vegeta- 
tion about Amyclae which Polybius has noticed. 

Polybius b describes the temple of Apollo at 
Amyclae as not inferior in celebrity to any in 
Laconia'. On the way thither from Sparta, 
Pausanias d observed, on the bank of the Tiasa, a 

a Pausan. Lacoil. C. ]9. (paviarccro v \v rv A xx.uviKji. 

b Polyb. 1. v. c. 19. d Pausan. Lacon. c. J8. 

c TE/XEyO$ .... (TX^QV ?9n- 

VOL. I. 
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temple of the Graces, named Phaennaand Cleta. 
At Amyclae, near the temple of Apollo, there 
was a figure, upon a pillar, of iEnetus, who died 
in the moment of being crowned for a pentathlic 
victory at Olympia, and five brazen tripods, of 
which the three most ancient were said to have 
been dedicated from the tenth of the spoils of 
Messenia ; the others, which were of larger size, 
from those of the victory at /Egospotami. To 
the lower part of each tripod a was affixed a sta- 
tue. Two of the ancient tripods, with the sta- 
tues of Venus and Diana attached to them, were 
the work of Gitiadas ; the third, with the statue 
of Proserpine, was by Gallon of iEgina. On 
the fourth tripod was represented Sparta with a 
lyre in her hand, by Aristandrus. On the fifth 
was a Venus, by Polycleitus. The statue of 
Apollo Amyclaeus was a work of the rudest and 
most ancient kind, and resembled, with the ex- 
ception of the face, hands, and feet, a column of 
brass b between forty and fifty feet high. It had 
a helmet on the head, and in the hands a spear 
and a bow. The pedestal of the statue was 
formed like an altar c , and was supposed to be 
the tomb of Hyacinthus ; both this and the 

a liro ru> r fivroh — the statue b K ' LQn 
probably formed one of the c rai (3vfiov 

legs. r xV a * 
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throne 1 were adorned with a profusion of works 
in relief but the latter was by far the more re- 
markable monument, and was the work of Ba- 
thycles, who had himself dedicated two statues 
of Graces in the temple, and another of Diana 
Leucophryene, the patroness of his native city, 
Magnesia on the Maaander. Besides the temple 
of Apollo, Amyclae contained a temple of Alex- 
andra, daughter of Priam, in which were statues 
of Alexandra, of Clytmmnestra, and of Aga- 
memnon. 

At Aia Kyriaki 1 met with a peasant b of Ri- 
viotissa, a small village in the plain, who gave 
me the following information. The reputed 
owner of the land which he cultivates as zevga- 
lates c , or metayer, is Statin, Protosyngelo d of 
the bishoprick, who resides at the Metropoli as 
one of the bishop’s officers. Out of a crop of 
twenty-one kilos, he pays three to the voivoda 
for dhekatia, six to Statin for rent, and reserves 
the rest to himself ; he is at all the expense of 
stock and labour : the same manner of farming 
the land occurs in the culture of every kind of 

a The throne of Amyclae, M. Quatremerc de Quincy in 
which seems to have been one his work called Le Jupiter 
of the most elaborate works Oh/mpicn. 
in Greece, has been a subject b c 

of particular investigation by d TrfWToa-vyxOXoq. 

Heyne, and more recently by 

L 2 
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grain, whether wheat’, barley 6 , maize 6 , or 
spring wheat (dhiminio d ). The greater part of 
the land on the banks of the Eurotas is culti- 
vated in dhiminio, for which they are now 
ploughing and sowing; it is watered artificially 
by canals from the Eurotas, or by means of the 
streams which descend from Mount Taygetum. 
Wheat, in the common way, is sown in No- 
vember and December. In the Kefalokhoria 
in the mountains near the sources of the streams, 
the dhiminio ripens without irrigation on ac- 
count of the coolness of the climate, the greater 
quantity of rain in summer, and the superior 
quality of the land, but of course it is not reap- 
ed so early as in the plain ; there also they have 
spring barley', which they have notin the plain. 
The soil of the plain is described to me, as being 
in general a poor mixture of white clay and 
stones, difficult to plough, and better suited to 
olives than corn ; and such it appeared to me, 
except near Mistni and on the banks of the Eu- 
rotas. Thus it answers exactly to the words of 
Euripides f , who, contrasting Laconia with Mes- 
senia, describes the former as a poor land g in 

c m'xxi. f Ap. Strabon. p. 336. 

^ (jLviHovj corn of two s (puvXov 
months. 
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which there is much arable, but difficult to work*. 
The women of Mistra and the plain are taller 
and more robust than the other Greeks, have 
more colour in general, and look healthier; 
which agrees also with Homer’s Accx-eoul^ovoc 
xuXXiyvvutxct. 

a FI oXA»?v fxtv oc,(30Toy, Ixttoveiv polhov. 
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Spa h ta . — Tii e h a p n e . — H k y s e /k. 

March 21. — Set out at 7.55 for Sparta , riding 
directly down the hill from the Metropoli to 
the left bank of the river of Pandelehnona. At 
8.S begin to follow its left bank; at 8.10 the 
road to Longastra turns off to the left; at 8.15 
join the Tripolitza road ; at 8 .22 cross the 
stream from Varsova and Kyparissia, where it 
joins the former ; at 8.25 leave the Tripolitza 
road to the left ; at 8.38 cross a bridge over the 
river of Try pi. Half a mile below the bridge 
stands a church of St. Irene, in the wall of 
which there is the trunk of a statue, and within 
the church an inscription in honour of a pancra- 
tiast. Near it is a ruined casino of Krevata. 
At the bridge, where I halted five minutes, I 
was overtaken by the voivoda, going to keep 
order at the paneghyri, or fair, which is held to- 
day at Magula, as the ruins of Sparta are called. 
He tells me that last year two boys were mur- 
dered at this bridge by drunken Turks returning 
from the fair. 

At 9 I arrive at the aqueduct of Sparta, where 
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a road towards Tzakonia turns off to the left. 
The remains of the aqueduct are traced across 
the valley which separates the heights of Sparta 
from the branch, or long counterfort, of Mount 
Taygetum, which I mentioned in our approach 
to Mistra ; a small rivulet from an opening in 
the mountain flows along the valley into the 
Eurotas : the aqueduct is again traceable far- 
ther up the valley ; it appears to be contemporary 
with the walls which inclose the largest of the 
heights upon which Sparta stood. There is an- 
other monument, apparently of the same date 
as the walls and aqueduct on the slope towards 
the Eurotas. This is a circus, the smallest pei’- 
liaps in existence, being only twenty-three yards 
in diameter within. But when Sparta was re- 
duced to the hill which is now surrounded with 
the Roman wall, this circus may have been quite 
large enough for the diminished population. 
The wall of the circus is sixteen feet thick, and 
was supported by large buttresses on the out- 
side at small distances from one another, a con- 
struction which seems to have been intended 
for a considerable height of wall, as well as for 
a great weight within, though not a vestige of 
seats is now to be seen. The entrance to the 
circus was on the side towards the river. Be- 
low the circus are some remains of a bridge 
over the Eurotas. 
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The hills alluded to by Polybius, upon which 
Sparta was built, formed towards the Eurotas an 
irregular line of a mile and a half from the valley 
on the noi'th, which separated them from the 
above-mentioned branch of Taygetum, to the 
south-eastern extremity of the site where the 
Eurotas is joined by a brisk little stream, which 
is now called Trypiotiko, from its origin near 
Trypi % a large village in the Taygetan range, to 
the northward of Mistra. These hills present a 
very varied outline from the river, and are di- 
vided into four separate heights. First, begin- 
ning from the north, there is a small insulated 
hill with a flat summit, as high, if not higher, 
than any other part of the site ; it stands be- 
tween the north-east end of the large height and 
the junction of the northern rivulet with the Eu- 
rotas. Secondly, the principal height ; it is en- 
tirely surrounded with the ruins of Roman walls, 
except the western extremity, which is occupied 
by the theatre ; at the opposite or eastern ex- 
tremity of this height, stands the ruined circus, 
at about one-third of the distance from the 
northern rivulet to the southern, or Trypiotiko. 
This largest hill of Sparta has a very broken out- 
line and several summits, but the basis of them 
all is an irregular level, which is elevated forty or 
fifty feet above the marshy plain on the side of 


* Tcvtyi, cavern. 
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the Eurotas, and presents a bank of that eleva- 
tion towards the river. The third and fourth of 
the Spartan hills lie between the circus and the 
village of Psykhiko, which stands at the foot of 
the last height on the south side, and not very 
far from the Trypiotiko. These two summits 
rest on the same table-land already mentioned ; 
for the last half mile, towards the junction of 
the Trypiotiko, they terminate north-eastward, 
in a precipice of about thirty feet high. In con- 
sequence of the difference of level between the 
'plateau of Sparta, upon which the several sum- 
mits just mentioned are based, and the plain on 
the bank of the Eurotas, as well as by means of 
a general slope towards the west and south, the 
hills of Sparta present a higher profile towards 
the river than in any other direction. The level 
between the heights and the Eurotas is narrow- 
est at the south-eastern extremity of the site, 
where it is about fifty yards wide ; it is narrowed 
also, though not so much, below the circus, 
above and below which it swells into a plain of a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, inclosed between 
the hills and the right bank of the river. 

The only villages on the site of Sparta are 
Magula and Psykhiko 1 . Magula is a tjiftlik 
belonging to a Turk of Mistrfi, and contains a 
small pyrgo, with three or four huts situated 


a MayovAc*, V vyjx.lv. 
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amidst gardens. Magula is a Greek name often 
applied to a height with ruins, especially when 
they are in a plain : it is hence given generally 
to the site of Sparta, though specifically to the 
tjiftlik. Psykhiko has fourteen or fifteen cot- 
tages, including a kalyvia or dependent hamlet, 
which is situated about 300 yards to the north- 
eastward of Psykhiko, on the edge of the cliff 
just mentioned, immediately above a source of 
water, which, issuing from under the cliff, fol- 
lows its foot for some distance, and then crosses 
the level and joins the Eurotas about 300 yards 
above the junction of the Trypiotiko. Thus, 
above that junction there is a low meadow sur- 
rounded on three sides by a running stream, 
and on the fourth by the cliffs at the south- 
eastern extremity of the table-land of Sparta. 
The inclosed space is planted with mulberries, 
growing among fields of dhiminio, or spring 
corn. This is probably the position of the Plata- 
nistas, which both Pausanias and Lucian a de- 
scribe as a place surrounded by water. All the 
level parts of the site of Sparta are cultivated 
with corn. 

The only considerable relics of Hellenic 
workmanship are, 1. The theatre, the remains 
of which are daily decreasing, as it serves for a 
stone quarry to Mistra and the surrounding 

* Pausan. Lacan, c. M. Lucian, Anachars. c. 38. 
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country. In the cavea I perceived only a few 
fragments of seats ; but the enormous masses of 
masonry which supported the two extremities of 
the cavea still subsist ; they are built of qua- 
drangular stones, which are not so large as those 
usually employed by the Greeks in similar con- 
structions, and seem to indicate, that although 
the theatre may have existed from an early pe- 
riod, the exterior work now apparent is not 
older than the Roman empire. That the Spar- 
tans had a theatre from early times, there is no 
doubt, not for dramatic exhibitions, which were 
forbidden by the Lycurgan institutions a , but 
for gymnastic exercises and public assemblies b . 
Under such circumstances, a scene like that of 
the theatre of Athens would hardly be wanted, 
and accordingly the remains of the scene of the 
theatre of Sparta are chiefly of brick, and seem 
to show that it was an addition of Roman times. 
The centre of the building was excavated in 
the hill, but the ground affords little advantage 
compared with what occurred in some other 
Greek theatres, and the wings of the cavea were 
entirely artificial from the foundation to the 
very summit of the theatre. The interior dia- 
meter, or length of the orchestra, it is impossible 
to ascertain without excavation j the breadth of 

a Plutarch. Inst. Lacon. Plutarch, in Agcsil. — Lucian, 

b Iicrodot. lib. vi. c. (>7. — Anachars. c. 38. 
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each wing appears to have been about 1 15 feet ; 
the total diameter about 450 feet, which was 
probably greater than the diameter of any theatre 
in Greece Proper, except that of Athens, unless 
it shall be found that Pausanias is correct in say- 
ing that the theatre of Megalopolis was the 
greatest in Greece. In front of the theatre, and 
not far from it, there is a sepulchral chamber 
carefully constructed of large quadrangular 
stones. 

2. A little more than half way from the 
theatre to the Circus, I found two opposite 
doors, each formed of three stones, and buried 
almost to the soffit, thus, 
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On one side of these doors there is some ap- 
pearance of seats, as if the building had been a 
place of public assembly ; I found also a frag- 
ment of the drapery of a statue of white mar- 
ble, executed in a manner which modern artists 
cannot, or at least do not imitate. 

3. Four other doors constructed like the two 
just mentioned, and buried in the ground to a 
similar height. They are found standing in a 
line in the middle of a corn field, in the way 
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from the theatre to the junction of the Trypi6- 
tiko and Eurotas. Here are some foundations 
also of a wall of later construction. 

4. In the modern road from Magula and 
Psykhiko towards Sklavokhori, there is an an- 
cient bridge over the Trypiotiko, which is still 
in use. Its arch has a rise of about one-third 
of the span, and is constructed of large single 
blocks of stone, reaching from side to side : a 
part of the ancient causeway remains at either 
end of the bridge, of the same solid construc- 
tion. A quarter of a mile beyond the bridge to 
the south-west, is the little village of Kalagonia*. 

Every part of the site of Sparta is covered 
with fragments of wrought stones, among which, 
especially near the ruin 3, are found pieces of 
Doric columns of white marble, together with 
other fragments of architecture of different or- 
ders and dimensions. Similar remains have 
formed the principal materials of the Roman 
walls, now almost entirely ruined, which sur- 
round the principal height. The depth, in the 
ground, of the door frames in ruins 2 and 3, 
shew the height to which the ruins of the city 
have raised the present above the ancient sur- 
face, and leave great reason to believe that 
some of the works of art existing in the time of 
Pausanias may be found amidst the accumulated 


a K x\otymku* 
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soil, whenever a complete search can be made 
with safety. Meantime the large supply of 
building materials which exists above ground in 
the ruined walls of the citadel, and particularly 
in the vast mass of the theatre, may long serve 
as a protection from the hands of the masons 1 
to what may remain below the surface. It is not 
only by carrying away the wrought stones of the 
ancient buildings that those persons destroy the 
remains of antiquity in every part of Greece, 
but they often break the large wrought masses 
into smaller pieces, rather than resort to the na- 
tural quarry, if the ancient site happens to be 
nearer, or otherwise more conveniently situated 
for moving the materials. 

Those whose only idea of the Spartans, is that 
of a people inimical to the elegant arts, as con- 
nected with luxury, may not expect to find many 
valuable monuments of art among the remains 
of their capital. But, in fact, the institutions of 
Lycurgus, which formed the Spartan discipline, 
had already ceased to have their entire effect, be- 
fore the arts attained their acme in Greece ; it 
is evident, moreover, from the remote date of 
some of the monuments of Sparta described by 
Pausanias and other authors, that in every age 
those religious feelings which were founded on 
the common belief and customs of all Greece, 

a til ucccrrn^fc. 
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and which were gratified by the dedication of 
splendid edifices and works of sculpture, were as 
strong at Sparta as in any part of the country. 
Without a firm basis of religion, or superstition, 
the Lycurgan discipline could not have long en- 
dured. Artists, therefore, though not enjoying 
at Sparta all the benefits of that passion for the 
decoration of their city which distinguished the 
Athenians, could never have been without en- 
couragement, and they would be equally inspired 
by that consciousness that they were forming a 
dedication to the gods and an object of adora- 
tion, which was, perhaps, the chief cause of the 
excellence of the Greeks in sculpture, as it may 
have been of the painters of Europe after the 
revival of the arts. 

It is a remark of Thucydides a that, “ If Lace- 
dajmon were demolished, and nothing remained 
but its sacred buildings and foundations, men 
of a distant age would find a difficulty in be- 
lieving the existence of its former power, or 
that it had possessed two of the five divisions of 
Peloponnesus, or that it had commanded the 
whole country, as well as many allies beyond 
the Peninsula, — so inferior was the appearance of 
the city to its fame, being neither adorned with 
temples and splendid edifices, nor built in con- 
tiguity, but in separate quarters, in the ancient 

a Thucyd. L. 1. c. 10. 
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method. Whereas, if Athens,” adds the historian, 
“ were reduced to a similar state, it would be sup- 
posed that her power had been twice as great as 
the reality.” The arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture, however, received a great developement in 
Greece from increasing riches and emulation 
after the time of Thucydides, the monuments 
multiplied more rapidly than in earlier ages, 
and Sparta, relaxing in the severity of its man- 
ners, partook in the general taste. There seems 
no reason, therefore, to suppose that the site 
of Sparta, favourable by its own peculiarities to 
the preservation of remains of antiquity, would 
be a more unpromising field for research than 
at least the second-rate cities of Greece, espe- 
cially as it appears from Pausanias to have pre- 
served its monuments at the end of the second 
century of our aera, in a more entire and unin- 
jured state than almost any city except Athens. 

Before I attempt to render intelligible any ob- 
servations on the ancient topography of the city, 
I shall give an abstract of the description of 
Sparta by Pausanias a ; in which, by attempting a 
division of it under several heads, we shall be en- 
abled perhaps to discover a greater degree of me- 
thod in his description, than is at first apparent. 
1st. The first place he notices is the Agora. Here 


Pausan. Lacon. c. 11. et seq. 
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were the council-house of the elders (senate) * 
and the offices b of the Ephori, Nomophylaces, 
and Bidimi. The most remarkable building was 
the Persian Stoa, first erected from the spoils 
of the Medes, and afterwards enlarged and de- 
corated : on the columns c were figures of Per- 
sians in white marble, and among them that of 
Mardonius ; also that of Artemisia, queen of 
Halicarnassus. The Agora contained likewise 
temples of Julius Caesar, and of Augustus ; in 
the latter there was a brazen statue of Agias, a 
Spartan prophet. In the place called Chorus 
were statues of Apollo Pythaeus, Diana, and 
Latona, and near it were temples of Earth, of 
Jupiter Agoraeus, of Minerva Agoraia, of Apollo, 
of Juno, and of Neptune Asphalius. There 
was a colossal statue in the Agora representing 
the people of Sparta, and a temple of the Fates d , 
adjacent to which was the tomb of Orestes, 
and near the latter a statue of Polydorus, with 
statues of Jupiter Xenius and Minerva Xenia. 
There was also a Hermes Ago rams bearing Bac- 
chus as a child, and the old Ephoreia, a build- 

a tSj$ •ytgovo-icts {SavfavTvpiov, Egypt, than to the Caryati- 
b i/xtT*. des of the Pandroseium at 

c Itti r S> xi'W These Athens. But they differ from 
words seem to shew that the the Egyptian figures in hav- 
statues of the Persian portico j n g been portraits, and con- 
more resembled the colossal sequently of varied character, 
figures attached to pilasters a Moipuy. 
in some of the temples of 
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ing in which were the monuments of Epimc- 
nides of Crete, and of Aphareus. 

Secondly. In proceeding from the Agora 
along the street Aphetae or Aphetais, there first 
occurred the Booneta % formerly the house of 
King Polydorus ; beyond b the office c of the 
Bidirei was the temple of Minerva, surnamed 
Celeutheia d , with a statue dedicated by Ulys- 
ses, who erected three sanctuaries of Celeu- 
theia in different places c . In proceeding along 
the Aphetais, occurred the heroa of lops, 
Amphiaraus, and Lelex, — the temenus of Nep- 
tune Taenarius, — a statue of Minerva, dedicated 
by the Tarentini, — the place f called Helleni- 
um, — the monument of Talthybius, — the altar 
of Apollo Acritas,— •Gaseptum, a structure 
sacred to Earth, near which g there was a 
statue of Apollo Maleates : and at the extre- 
mity of the Aphetais, very near the wall (of 
the city) the temple of Dictynna and the 
royal sepulchres of the Eurypontidm. Near 
the Hellenium was the temple of Arsinoe, who 
was sister of the wives of Castor and Pollux. 
Near the Barriers h was a temple of Diana, and a 
little farther a tomb of the Eleian prophets, 

* t« Bouvnroc. 
b Trifctv, 
c 

d KiXit/0EMCf — swwMUf uo 

y»f. Hesych. 
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called the Iamidse, — a temple of Maro and Al- 
pheius, who fell at Thermopylae, — the temple of 
Jupiter Tropaeus, built by the Dorians on con- 
quering the Achaei of Laconice, and the Amy- 
claei, — the temple of the Mother of the Gods, — 
the heroa of Hippolytus and Aulon. 

Thirdly. The street of Scias. This street 
was so called from an ancient place of assembly* 
said to have been built by Theodorus of Samus % 
near which was a round structure, said to have 
been founded by Epimenides, containing statues 
of Jupiter and Venus Olympii ; near these build- 
ings were the tomb of Cynortas, the temple and 
monument of Castor, the tomb of Idas and 
Lynceus, and the temple of Proserpine the 
Saviour b . Near the temple of Apollo Carneius, 
called the Domestic % stood a statue of Apollo 
Aphetaeus. A quadrangular place surrounded 
with stoae was anciently used for selling second- 
hand wares d . Near it there was an altar sacred 


to Jupiter, Minerva, and the Dioscuri, all sur- 
named Ambulii, — opposite to which were the 


place called Colona and the temple of Bacchus 
Colonatas, and the temenus of the hero who 


conducted Bacchus to Sparta. Not far from the 


Dionysium of Colona was the temple of Jupiter 


a About 700 b. c. It was Etymol. in Zx*a*. 
circular, with a roof formed b Kop*j? Eomi'pa?. 
like an umbrella, crxta&oy. c Ofcecray. d pWo?.- 
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Euanemus, on the right of which was the hero- 
um of Pleuron. Near the latter was the temple 
of Juno Argeia, standing on a hill, — the temple 
of Juno, Hypercheiria contained an ancient 
wooden a statue of Aphrodite Hera b . In the 
road which led to the right of the hill there was 
a statue of Hetcemocles. 

Fourthly. The next division of the descrip- 
tion of Pausanias was to the west of the Agora. 
Here was the Cenotaph of Brasidas, and near 
the latter a magnificent' theatre of white marble, 
opposite to which were the monuments of Pau- 
sanias and of Leonidas : at the latter there was a 
pillar bearing the names of the men who fell at 
Thermopylae, with those of their fathers. 

Fifthly. In the place d called Thcomelida, 
were the royal sepulchres of the Agidac, and 
near them the Lesche of the Crotani, who were 
a portion of the Pitanatae, and near the Lesche a 
temple of AEsculapius. Proceeding from thence* 

a (oaw *px<*‘‘ov. The word stralis according to Sibtborp). 
$6ctvov, used by Strabo in rc- It appears also from Fausa- 
ference to statues of every nias, or from other authors, 
material, is always applied by that the Greeks employed <xj- 
Pausanias to those in wood, casionally the olive, myrtle. 
In the A readies, (c. 170 ivy, vine, agnus castus, and 
informs us, that the ancient some other woods. 

%6ct,vci were made of oak and b Venus Juno, 
cedar ( juniper) of various c Ota? a£ov. 
kinds, of ebony/ cypress, box, d x u ?' i0V - 
and Amic, (the Celtis au- * 
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were the monument of Tscnarus and the tem- 
ples of Neptune Hippocurius and of Diana 
ASginasa. Returning to the Lesche, occurred 
the temple of Diana Issoria, otherwise called 
Limnaea. Very near the tombs of the Agidae 
there was a pillar, recording the victories 
gained by Anchionis at Olympia and else- 
where. Pausanias then describes the temples 
of Thetis, of Ceres Chthonia, of Sarapis, and 
of Jupiter Olympius. In going to the Dro- 
mus from the tombs of the Agidua, the monu- 
ment of Eumedes was on the left. There was 
an ancient statue of Hercules, to which the 
2<pa/££7s, or Ephebi, rising to man’s estate, offer- 
ed sacrifice, and near it, without the Dromus, 
was a house, anciently that of Menelaus. The 
Dromus contained two gymnasia; “ it is the 
place ”, adds Pausanias, “ where young men are 
exercised in running, to this day.” Proceeding 
from thence there occurred temples of the Di- 
oscuri, of the Graces, of Lucina ’, of Apollo 
Carneius, and of Diana Hegemache; on the 
right of the Dromus stood a trophy, erected by 
Pollux for his victory over Lynceus, near a 
temple of Aesculapius, surnamed Agnitas, be- 
cause his statue was made of the wood of the 
agnus b ; at the beginning of the Dromus 
there were statues of the Dioscuri Apheterii, 

a E b Still called nyv e»«. 
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and a little farther the heroum of Alcon, and 
the temple of Neptune Domatites. The place* 
Platanistas received that name from its plane- 
trees, which were lofty and thickly planted. It 
was an island surrounded with a running water* ; 
two bridges led into it, on each of which 
there Was a statue of Hercules at one end, and 
of Lycurgus at the other. The night before 
the contest, each division of the Ephebi sacri- 
ficed a young dog in the Phoebaaum without the 
city, near Therapne, and drew lots as to the 
bridge by which either party was to enter the 
Platanistas. Near midday they crossed the 
bridges. The opponents contended with their 
hands, and, by kicking, biting, and poking the 
eyes of the adversaries c , endeavoured to drive 
them into the water d . At the Platanistas Were 
the heroum of Cynisca and a stoa, behind which 
were heroa of Alcimus and Enaraephorus, a 
little farther that of Dorceus, from whom the 


a X u Z iOV ' 

b Kvxhu (Av •t/ptflro? vrspfs%H 
xourd touvtu xa» v»j<rov 0a- 
hUfffOt. 

C TOVg OpOauhfJtQUg CCVTOpVO’O’OV - 

d Cicero (Tuseul. Quaest. 
1. v. c 27*) gives a similar 
description of these contests, 
“ Vidimus ipsi, incredibili 
contentionc certantcs, pugnis, 
calcibus, unguibus, morsu de- 
nique.” Lucian’s account 


both of the contest and the 
place is precisely that of Pau- 

sanias \g xupw Ireh- 

0ovt«s v$ccn irspiyiypoupfAvov, ig 
<pd.ha.yyou drug ra mhsp.lv v 

dhhtihcvg epyd(uvTcct yv/xvoi xal 
avrot d%pig otv IxGdhucri tov tri- 
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uQavv rig Ig to v$up. . Anachars. 
c. 38. 
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neighbouring fountain was called Dorceia, and 
that of Sebrus, from which the place “ was 
named Sebrium. On the right of Sebrium was 
the monument of the poet Aleman, near which 
there was a temple of Helene j very near the 
wall (of the city), were <a : . temple of Hercules, 
with a statue representing; the, jgod.jn armour, 
and the monument of CEonus. Eastward of 
the Dromus there was a turning to the right 
to a temple , of Minerva Axiopcenus, and to 
the left to another temple of Minerva, founded 
by Theras, near which was a temple of Hippo- 
sthenes, and opposite to it an ancient wooden 
statue of Enyaiius b in fetters. 

Sixthly. That which appears to form a sixth 
division in the description of Pausanias begins 
abruptly as follows. “ In Sparta 0 there is a 
Lesche called Pcecile, yvhere are heroa of Cad- 
mus, (Eolycus, Aegeus, and Amphilochus. The 
Lacedaemonians are the only people who give 
Juno the epithet of iEgophagus, and sacrifice 
goats to the goddess $ her temple was said to 
have been founded by Hercules.” Near the 
theatre stood a temple of Neptune Genethlius, 
and heroa of Cleodaeus and CEbalus. The most 
celebrated of the temples of Aesculapius in 
Sparta near the Booneta; to its left was the 
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heroitm of Teleclus ; on proceeding, there was 
,a small height, on which stood an ancient tem- 
ple of Vepas with a wooden statue of the god- 
dess armed 4 ; this building was singular, as 
having an upper story sacred to Morpho, a 
name of Venus, and which contained a statue 
in cedar of the goddess veiled and fettered. 
Near it there was a temple of Hilaeira and 
Phoebe containing their statues, and an egg 
suspended from the roof, said to have been that 
of Leda. . Chiton was a house b in which the 
priestesses of the same temple wove every year 
the garment ' for the statue of Apollo at Amy- 
clas. Near it was the house of Phormion, and 
on the way from Chiton towards the city gates d 
the heroa of Chilon and Ath'euaeus. 

Seventhly. The Lacedaemonians had a tem- 
ple of Lycurgus; behind it were the tomb of 
Eucosmus his son, and an altar of Lathria and 
Anaxandra; opposite the temple were monu- 
ments of Theopompus and Eurybiades, and the 
heroum of Astrabacus. 

Eighthly. In the place e called Limnawm 
were temples of Diana Orthia and Latona. 
The statue of the former was small, and made 
of wood. 

Ninthly. The Lacedaemonians, says Pausa- 

a a/7rAi0>u*JJS. c arct. d SW* Taj Tt/Aaf. 

b oWvfAOt. C XUf'iOV. 
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nias, have not a citadel in a high place like the 
Cadmeia at Thebes, or the Larissa, at Argos ; 
but the highest of the hills in the city, they call 
the Acropolis. It contained the temple of Mi- 
nerva Poliuchus, or Chalcioecus, which was be- 
gun by Tyndareus. Long afterwards the Lace- 
daemonians caused both the temple and the 
statue to be made of brass by Gitiadas, a Spar- 
tan, who composed Doric poems and a hymn to 
the goddess. Many of the actions of Hercules, 
and some of those of the Dioscuri, were figured 
on the brass in relief, together with other re- 
presentations, of which the largest and most ad- 
mirable were the birth of Minerva, and figures 
of Neptune and Amphitrite. There was a se- 
parate sanctuary * of Minerva Ergane. Ad- 
jacent to the southern stoa b of the Chalcioecus 
stood a temple c of Jupiter Cosmetas, before 
which was the monument of Tyndareus. The 
western stoa of the temple of Chalcioecus con- 
tained two eagles bearing two Victories, dedi- 
cated by Lysander for his victories at Ephesus 
and ASgospotami. To the left of the temple 
there was a sanctuary of the Muses, and behind 
it a temple of Venus containing some very an- 
cient statues of wood. To the right of the Chal- 
cicecus stood a most ancient brazen statue of 
Jupiter, by Learchus of Rhegium, formed of se- 

3 ii%QV. * if T W-VfQt 0TO«». 
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veral hammered pieces united with nails. Near 
the 'Bxrivu^u, there was a statue of Euryleonis. 
Near the altar of Chalcioecus stood two statues 
of Paiisanias, together with those of Venus Am- 
bologera, and of the brothers Sleep and Death. 
In' the way to the Alpium * there was a temple 
of Minerva Ophthalmitis b , said to have been 
foifhded by Lycurgus. On proceeding from 
thence, occurred a temple of Ammon. Pausa- 
nias then ends with some remarks upon the 
name of Diana Cnagia, which seem to shew that 
there was a temple of that deity near the Acro- 
polis, with a Statue said to have been brought by 
Cnageus from Crete. 

The theatre is the only point in the preceding 
description which can be identified with absolute 
certainty. But it is a point which throws great 
light oil the whole description of Pausanias. 
Between the western side of the Agora and the 
theatre, he mentions only one monument, the 
tomb of Brasidas. We have the situation, 
therefore, of the Agora in the hollow of the 
great height behind the theatre. Thus placed, 
the eastern extremity of the Agora would be 
not far removed from an opening, partly natu- 
ral and partly artificial, which is still observable 

a To*A*irtor* Optiletis, from the Laconic 

' b Plutarch" (in Lycurg.) word *0 toXw, for SpOafyoi, 
says the Spartan term was eyes. 
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towards the middle of that bank of hills which 
overlooks the valley of the Eurotas, and forms 
the front of Sparta to the north-east. This 
opening, it is further remarkable, is immedi- 
ately opposite to the remains of a bridge over 
the Eurotas. Here therefore it would seem that 
the roads from all the eastern side of Xaponia 
centered and crossed the river into the city, 
and having entered it, terminated in the Agora. 
Pausanias has described two main streets lead- 
ing from the Agora to the walls of Sparta, in 
each of which there w%s a succession of remark- 
able objects,— the one named Aphetge, the other 
Scias. The Scias passed by, two heights, and 
terminated not far beyond that upon which the 
temple of Juno Argeia was situated. Pausa- 
nias does not indeed describe the first men- 
tioned of the two heights by the word Xo,<poj, 
as he does that of Juno Argeia, but he says the 
place was called KoXwva, *, and that the temple 
of Bacchus which stood there had the epithet 
of Colonatas, which seems sufficient to shew 
that it stood upon a height. These particulars, 
therefore, answer so well to the two heights 
north-westyard of Tsykhik6 ti that it may fairly 
be presumed; that the steget Scias led in this 
direction j that the height nearest to the Agora 
was the Cofona, surmounted by the Dionysium, 

a Doric for kq \& w , a hill. 
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arid that the temple of Juno Argeia stood on the 
height nearest to Psykhikd. It may be observed, 
also, that the ancient bridge over the Trypidtiko, 
lying dearly in a line with the two hills, appears 
to mark the farmer existence of a street in that 
direction, and so far tends to confirm what has 
justfaceri advanced.— The street called Aphetae, 
dr Aphetais, traversed the city to the Dictyn- 
heium and the tombs of the kings of the race of 
Eurypon ; it departed from the Agora at the 
Booneta near which building stood a temple of 
ASsculapius, from whence there appears to have 
been another street leading to the walls, for 
though Pausanias does not specifically describe a 
street, 'or give a name to it, he continues to men- 
tion a succession of objects from the Asclepieium, 
terminating in the city gates *. If the supposed 
direction of the Scias is right, it seems evident 
that the Aphetse and the street proceeding from 
the Asclepieium, must both be drawn from the 
Agora to the walls, in the interval between the 
Street of Scias and the theatre. It is difficult to 
say whether the Aphetais, or the street begin- 
riihg at the Asclepieium, was the more westerly 
df the two. I should be disposed to think the 
latter, because Patg||nias describes the Scias im- 
mediately after tH&Aphetais. It seems not im- 
probable, that the modern name Kalagonia may 

a Ttfoa*. 
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be a corruption of Heptagonia, which, from 
Livy’s narrative of the attempt of T. Quinctius 
Flamininus to take Sparta’, just before his treaty 
with Nabis, seems to have been a buil^ug. ip 
the circumference of the city, and probably, on 
the side towards Amyclae, because the. Romans 
advanced from thence and retired thither after 
their failure. It appears from the histofian, 
that Quinctius, having 50,000 men, threatened 
the city on every side, but reserved his real at- 
tack for the three points of the Dictynneium, 
Heptagonia, and Phoebaeum, because Nabis, 
whose walls were incomplete, had reserved for 
the last those parts where the defence might be 
partly supplied by the strength of the exterior 
buildings themselves. ...... 

For the rest of the topography of Sparta, the 
most important point to determine is the Acro- 
polis. Pausanias says it was the highest of the 
hills of Sparta b . This is rather a doubtful de- 
scription, as there is little or no apparent .dif- 
ference between the height of the great hill, and 
of that at the northern extremity of the site. 
Upon farther examination, however, it is seep 
that the only part of the great, hill, equal in 
height to the other is the. bpcfc of the theatre, 
which cqyld not. have been the AprppoJjs T 

, -jUiMi .-i- -Vic 

a Liv. I. 34. c. 38. ^ * r» 1$ finwfti iiw>. 
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There is some reason to think also that the na. 
tural height of this hill has been increased by 
the theatre itself and its ruins, so that the ex- 
pression of Pausanias may still have been just, 
as applied to the northern hill, which, moreover, 
being separated from the rest, and at one angle 
of the site, was better adapted for an acropolis 
than any other. 

As to the Dromus, if we suppose the Plata- 
nistas to have occupied the low ground above 
the junction of the Trypiotiko and Iri, and this 
seems the only place that will suit the descrip- 
tions of Lucian and Pausanias, it will almost ne- 
cessarily follow, that the Dromus was the plain 
which lies along the bank of the Eurotas to the 
north-westward of that point } for that it was 
near the Platariistas, and consequently to the 
river, is evident from its having been employed 
in the exercises of the Spartan youth, as well as 
from the tenor of the narrative of Pausanias. 
Nor is this opinion invalidated by the passage 
of Xenophon in which he relates that the ca- 
valry of Epaminondas, whose camp was at 
Amyclae, advanced, in approaching the city, as 
far as the Hippodrome and temple of Nep- 
tune Gaeauchus ; for it Seems -.evident that the 
Hippodrome was not the same place as the 
Dromus $ first, because the Dromus is described 
by Pausanias as containing two gymnasia, and 
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as being a place, not for the running of horses, 
but of men, like the Stadium in other Greek 
cities. Secondly, because Pausanias mentions 
the Gaeauchus in a very different part of his nar- 
rative from that in which the Dromus occurs, 
and apparently as being to the southward of the 
city. 

The Lesche Pcecile seems to have been not far 
from the theatre, possibly to the westward, where 
some ancient foundations are now seen near Ma- 
gula. I am inclined to believe that the temple 
of Lycurgua was in the same part of the site. 

In front of the theatre, as I have already re- 
marked, there is an ancient sepulchre still exist- 
ing. It is highly probable that a monument so 
situated was that of some illustrious, person ; we 
have seen that Pausanias describes the tombs of 
the kings Leonidas and Pausanias exactly in this 
situation ; the existing sepulchre, therefore, has 
some claim to be that of the two celebrated 
Spartans, who, in this case, were buried in a 
very different part of the city from the rest of 
the Agidse. 

Some idea may be formed from the. ancient 
authorities of the situation of the five tribes of 
Sparta ; namely, the Pitanatas, Limnatse; Mes- 
soatae, JSgidas, and Cynosurenses \ 1. Pita- 

* For the proofs of the five Jeune Anach'arsis," Vol. V., 
tribes, see the “ Voyage du note to Gh. 41, .Those prod* 
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natae;— Herodotus shews that the theatre was 
in the quarter of Pitane $ Plutarch * mentions 
it as being the most desirable and fashionable 
quarter of Sparta, like the Colyttus at Athens, 
and the Craneium at Corinth $ and Pindar de- 
scribes Pitarie as being at the ford of the Euro- 
tas. These authorities seem to indicate that the 
Pitanatse inhabited all the part of Sparta' ad- 
jacent to the Agora, and extended to the river 
about the centre of its course in front of Sparta, 
for here was probably in all times its most fre- 
quented passage. The Pitanatae thus placed in 
the middle part of the eastern side of the city, 
will throw some light on the position of the royal 
sepulchres of the race of Agis, which stood near 
the Lesche of the Crotani, who were a division 
of the Pitanatae. If the tombs of the Agidse 
stood, like those of the Eurypontidae, on the 
skirts of the town, we may suppose that they 
were not far distant from the natural opening 
in the eastern bank of the site of Sparta near 
the ruined Circus. They will thus be placed 
at no great distance from the Dromus, as they 
really appear to have been from the description 
of Pausanias. 

would have been quite suffi- it is surprising that Barthe- 
cient without the assistance lemi did not detect, 
of the spurious inscription of • a De Exilio. 

Fourmont, whose impostures 
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2. Tile Limnatae ; there can be no doubt that 
this tribe inhabited a part of the city near the 
Eurotas, the name having been derived from 
the marshes, which once existed there*. As 
the Dromus occupied a great part of the lower 
level towards the southern extremity, we cannot 
hesitate in supposing the Limnatae to have oc- 
cupied the northern ; and this part of the site 
being in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis, 
accounts for Pausanias having passed imme- 
diately from the mention of the Limnaeum to 
that of Acropolis. The Issorium appears to 
have been in this vicinity, for Plutarch b and 
Polyaenus c , in relating a stratagem of Agesilaus 
for defeating a conspiracy which was formed 
in the city, at the moment when Epaminondas 
threatened it from the opposite side of the 
Eurotas, indicate the Issorium as a strong 
height, near Pitane. The Issorium was a tem- 
ple of Diana, surnamed Issoria, or Pitanatis, 
or Limnaea ; from this last epithet, added to 
the other data, it is probable that the Issorium 
was that part of the great summit which ad- 
vances into the level of the Eurotas, a little 
above the ruined Circus. 

3. The Messoatae seem to have occupied the 
south-eastern part of the town, for the tomb of 

1 Strabo, p. 363. c Polysen. Strateg.l. 2. c. 1 . 

b Plutarch in Agcsil. 
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Aleman, one of the most eminent characters of 
this tribe, was not far from the Platanistas. 

4. The ./Egiite, for a similar reason, appear 
to have been in the north-western part of the 
city ; for the tomb of iEgeus, who gave name to 
them, was near the Lesclie Poccile. 

5. If the foregoing arrangement of the four 
tribes is well founded, the fifth, or Cynosu- 
renses, were the occupants of the south-western 
part of the city. Barthelemy, however, has 
supposed that they inhabited the part adjacent 
to the branch of Taygetum, which overlooks 
Sparta to the north-west, such rocky projections, 
according to him, having been called Cynosurae. 

Polybius 1 has very clearly defined the limits 
of Sparta to the eastward, at the time of the in- 
vasion of Philip (b. c. 218.), by saying there 
was a distance of a stade and a half b between 
the foot of the cliffs of Mount Menelaium and 
the nearest part of the city. The narrowness of 
the interval is strongly described also by Livy, in 
relating the expedition of Quinctius against Na- 
bis, which occurred twenty-three years after- 
wards; and again in that of Philopoemen, three 
years later, against the same Spartan tyrant'. It 


* Polyb. 1. 5. c. 22. pervenit. Liv. 1. 34. c. 28. 

b Tftiy vpunaSim. ad Eurotam amnem, qui pro- 

c ad Eurotam amnem, sub pe ipsis adfluit mainibus. Liv. 
ipsis piopc fluentem msenilms, 1. 35. c. 29. 
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clearly appears, therefore, that the city then 
extended to the cliffs at the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of the plateau , or table-land, and that 
only the meadow, which I suppose to have been 
the Platanistas, was excluded. 

Though Polybius says, that Sparta had no 
walls when Philip threatened the place, it ap- 
pears from Pausanias 1 that some fortifications 
had been hastily thrown up in the earliest at- 
tempt of the Macedonians under Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, and again when Pyrrhus overran La- 
conia. Nabis undertook to raise a more solid 
work around the city b , and to protect it by a 
ditch c , though, as we have already seen, the 
operation was not completed when Quinctius at- 
tacked Sparta. Livy, in relating the subsequent 
attack of Sparta by Philopcemen, alludes to two 
of the city gates, one of which led to Mount 
Barbosthenes, the other to Pherae d . After the 
death of Nabis, Philopoemen demolished all the 
defences of Sparta 6 ; but, at length, the Spar- 
tans having been taken into favour by Rome, 
the city was surrounded with walls by order of 
Appius, the Roman legate f . In this state it 
probably remained, with little other change 
than that of its progress to decay, for the ensu- 

a Pausan. Achaic. c. 8. d Liv. 1. 35. c. 30. 

b Pausan. ibid. e Pausan. Achaic. c. 8. 

1 Liv. 1. 34. c. 27. f Pausan. Achaic. c. 9. 
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ing %50 years, at the end of which time Pau- 
sanias visited Sparta, and mentions both walls 
and gates. Not a vestige of them, however, can 
now be traced. 

Polybius describes the form of Sparta as cir- 
cular, and its circumference as forty-eight stades, 
which, at the valuation of the stade by Polybius 
himself, is six Roman miles. As the side to- 
wards the Eu rotas measured about two miles 
with the windings of the outline, the computa- 
tion of Polybius sufficiently agrees with actual 
appearances, though the form of the city seems 
rather to have been semicircular than circular. 

It is singular that neither Pausanias nor any 
other ancient authority has made mention of 
that lively, bright, perennial rivulet, now called 
the river of Trypi, which skirts the site of Sparta 
on the south. An allusion to it, however, ap- 
pears to have been made by the Oracle of Delphi 
in its answer to Lycurgus, as reported by Plu- 
tarch. The oracle is said to have directed the 
Spartan legislator to erect temples to Jupiter 
and Minerva, and to fix the seat of the senate a 
and kings” between the Babyca and Cnacion. 
These two names were obsolete long before the 
time of Plutarch ; one of them he supposed to 
be the same as the river CEnus, now the Kele- 
fxna : as to the other, it is difficult to discover 

* ytqo vcrlot- ^ 
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what he thought, owing, perhaps, to a defect in 
his text. In the opinion of Aristotle, as re- 
ported in the same passage of Plutarch, the Ba- 
byca was the bridge over the Eurotas, and the 
Cnacion a river. Whence it seems that Aris- 
totle considered the river Trypiotiko to have 
been the Cnacion; for though the buildings al- 
luded to by Plutarch did not lie exactly between 
that stream and the bridge over the Eurotas 
(supposing it to have been in the same central 
situation where its remains are now traced) ; 
there is no other river to which the interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle can be applicable. If we sup- 
pose the Trypiotiko to have been the Cnacion, 
and the Gums, or modern Kelefina, to have been 
the same as the Babyca, the oracle is then per- 
fectly intelligible and correctly applicable to the 
locality; tor the Agora of Sparta lay about mid- 
way between the mouth of the Kelefina and the 
Trypiotiko. 

The following is the only information we find 
in ancient history as to Therapnc, and it is so 
obscure, that I cannot but suspect some defect 
in the text of Pausanias. After having described 
Sparta, and then Amy elm, he says 3 , “ another 
road leads to Therapnc, upon which there is a 
statue of Minerva Alea ; before crossing the 
Eurotas, a little above the bank, there is a tem- 


* Pau$tn. Lacon. c. IS). 
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pic of Jupiter Plusius ; on the opposite bank 1 
there is a temple of Aesculapius Cotyleus, built 
by Hercules. The most ancient monument on 
this road is the temple of Mars, surnamed The- 
reitas, in which there is a statue of the god, 
said to have been brought by the Dioscuri from 
Colchi : it is on the left of the road. Therapne 
contains a temple of Menelaus, where are said 
to be the tombs of Menelaus and Helen, and a 
fountain called Messeis. On the right hand of 
the road to Therapne there is another fountain, 
Polydeuceia, and a temple of Pollux. Near 
Therapne is the Phcebmum b . Here is a tem- 
ple of the Dioscuri ; and here the Ephebi sa- 
crifice to Enyalius. Not far from hence is the 
temple of Neptune, surnamed Gaeauchus, from 
whence, proceeding towards Taygetum, occurs 
the place' called Alcsim, where is the heroum 
of Lacedaemon, son of Taygete. From thence, 
after having crossed the river Phellia, near 
Amyclaj, and proceeded in the direction of the 
sea, occurs Pharis ”, &c. In this description 
Pausanias receives some illustration from a pas- 
sage in Xenophon already referred to d . The 

a hctGcio-k. at Therapne as situated above 

b The same testimony as to the Phcebaeum (wVifOi tow 
thc proximity of the Phce- £> 5 i'ow. 
bcTiim to Therapne is repeat- c x u 9 l0V ' 
od in Chapter XIV. See also 11 Xenoph. Ilellen. 1. 6 . 
Herodotus, ( 1 . (). c. (il.) who c. 5 . 
describes the temple of Helena 
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historian states, in relating the expedition of the 
Thebans and their allies against Sparta, after 
the battle of Leuctra, that Epaminondas march- 
ed from Sellasia to the bridge over the Eurotas, 
when seeing a body of hoplitae prepared to op- 
jjose him in the sanctuary of Minerva Alca, he 
drew off his forces, and marched along the left 
bank of the Eurotas, until he arrived opposite 
to Ainychc, where lie crossed the river. Now 
the statue described, in the passage just cited, 
as standing between the city and a temple of 
Jupiter, near the right bank of the Eurotas, 
just before crossing it on the way to Therapne, 
is the only Minerva Alca at Sparta, mentioned 
by Pausanias. Here, therefore, the two authors 
perfectly agree, if we suppose the road to The- 
rapne to have crossed the bridge of the Eurotas: 
and as there was a difference of five or six cen- 
turies between the visit of Epaminondas and 
that of Pausanias, it is not surprising that there 
should have been a temple and defensible post 
at the sanctuary of Minerva Alea at the former 
period of time, and a statue only at the latter. 
And hence it becomes highly probable that the 
present ford in the road from the vicinity of Ma- 
gula to the eastward, which is central in reference 
to the eastern side of the site of Sparta, and where 
vestiges of a bridge are still apparent, was in all 
ages the situation of the bridge, the existence 
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of which, as we have seen, is attested by Plu- 
tarch and Aristotle, as well as by Xenophon. 
In the time of Pausanias it is probable that the 
city, instead of extending nearly to the bridge 
as in that of Xenophon, terminated at the 
heights, and left the whole level towards the 
bank of the river unoccupied ; and that hence 
the passage across the level, which in the earlier 
period was a street nearly as far as the bridge, 
is described by Pausanias as the road a to The- 
rapne. As to the position of Therapne itself, 
there seems no other inference to be drawn from 
the words of Pausanias, than that the Phoe- 
baeum and Therapne, though very near to each 
other, were on opposite banks of the Eurotas, 
Therapne on the left and the Phcebaeum on 
the right, and that Pausanias has omitted to 
notice that the river lay between them : for 
lie proceeds, as we have seen, immediately from 
the Phcebaeum, to describe the places in the plain, 
without any mention of the Eurotas. It may 
be added, that this position of the Phoebaeum 
on the right bank of the Eurotas, agrees tho- 
roughly with what may be inferred from the 
passage of Livy b before cited, where he states 
that Quinctius, who was encamped on the right 
bank of the Eurotas near Amycla;, directed one 

« &W ; -. b Liv. I. 34. c. 28. 
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of his columns of attack against the part of the 
city adjoining to the Ephebeium, of which word 
Phcebmum was the local form. 

I have already suggested that the walls which 
surround the great height, or second from the 
north, are of a late period of the Roman em- 
pire, and that they probably then defended all 
that remained of the population of Sparta. The 
fact is sufficiently apparent from the construc- 
tion of the walls themselves, formed almost en- 
tirely of ancient fragments, and thus indicating 
an advanced state of ruin in the city itself. It 
is no less evident from the reduced space in- 
closed by them, comprehending only the prin- 
cipal height, and excluding the cavea of the 
theatre, the exterior wall of which was a part of 
the new inclosure. The Circus, as I have 
already remarked, seems, both from its con- 
struction and dimensions, to have been of the 
same period as the town walls. As it must have 
been intended for the spectacles and customs of 
heathen Greece, all these constructions may be 
attributed to a period prior, though probably 
not by many years, to the establishment of 
Christianity in the Peloponnesus. Perhaps they 
were the work of Julian in his endeavours to 
restore the declining cities of Greece, and to 
reanimate expiring Polytheism. The invasion 
of the Goths in the fourth century, and the 
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irruption of the Slavonic tribes in the subse- 
quent ages of barbarism, must have contributed 
to the further depopulation of Sparta ; but at 
what time it was totally abandoned, or at what 
exact period Mistni became the chief place of 
the KoiXn Aa,»sia,lfM>v, or Lacedaemonian val- 
ley, it is impossible to determine. We may 
presume that the advantages of the stronger 
position of Mistni, were felt and employed 
very soon after Constantinople ceased to be 
able to afford protection to its distant pro- 
vinces. The name of Mistni first occurs iu the 
form of Myzithni, which is still sometimes 
used, together with Morca for Peloponnesus, 
and other modern appellations, after the partial 
revival of letters in the twelfth century, when 
the Byzantine writers resumed the thread of 
Grecian history, and revealed at the same time 
the progress of barbarism. Pachymer, speaking 
of an occurrence of the year 1259, names Mo- 
nemvasia, Maini, Ieraki, and Myzithra a , as the 
chief places in the south of the Peloponnesus. 
It is true, that Nicephorus Gregoras, relating 
the same event, makes mention of Sparta as if 
it still existed ; but it is probable, that Nicepho- 
rus merely preferred the ancient to the modern 
name, from a desire to shew his knowledge of 
.antiquity, and to allude to the former glories of 

a Mo.' Mx.vr, 
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his country ; and that, in reality, by Sparta he 
meant Mistra. The absence of any remains 
of churches at Sparta, and the antiquity of some 
of those at Mistra, prove that the Episcopal See 
was at a very early period of Christianity esta- 
blished at the latter place. The title of the 
bishop residing at Mistra is Metropolitan of 
Laccdmmonia % the same which we constantly 
find subscribed to the acts of the Councils. 

March 23. — Itide to the village of Siruin- 
bey, near Sklavokhori, in search of the site of 
Bryscce, which the description of Pausanias, 
and some information given me by a peasant 
at Sparta, induce me to think was near that 
village. To the west of it, at the foot of the 
mountain, I find a fine source of water and 
several antique fragments in a ruined chapel ; 
among others, on a piece of white marble that 
appears to have been part of a frize, is a wolf 
pursuing a deer, in a spirited style, in very low 
relief. In the village I find also a sculptured 
marble which had been described to me by the 
same informant. It was lying near a chapel, 
with the wrought side downwards. It repre. 
sents in relief, a battle of women on horseback, 
armed with bipennes, against men on foot, in 
scaly armour, armed with short swords. The 
subject was probably the death of Penthesilea ; 
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the date that of the Roman Empire. The de- 
sign is good, but the execution rough and un- 
finished ; so much so, indeed, that an Ionic 
cornice at the top, which shews it to have be- 
longed to a frize, is wrought in part only, the 
rest being simply smoothed and shaped out for 
the ornament. The stone was dug up three or 
four years ago, as I am told, in an adjoining field 3 . 

Through the gorge behind Sklavokhori, at 
the entrance of which stands a tower, on the 
summit of a perpendicular rock there is a road 
to Sokha, a village in the upper cultivated region 
of Taygetum, where are said to be some remains 
of antiquity, possibly those of the temple of 
Ceres Eleusinia, which was near the great sum- 
mits, anciently called Taletum and Evoras b . 
Sinanbey I take to be the site of Bryseae. The 
marbles representing female ornaments, and re- 
cording the names of the priestesses, Laoagete 
and Anthuse, which are now lying at the neigh- 
bouring village of Sklavokhori, probably be- 
longed to the temple of Bacchus at Bryseas, into 
which women alone were admitted, and of which 
they performed the secret rites. The name of 
Brysern may have been derived from the source' 
at the chapel. I return to Mistra through 
Aianni. 

a The marble is now in my b Pausan. Lacon. c. 20. 
possession. c 
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From Mistru to Moncmvasia— Epidaurus Limkra— Epr- 
delium — Return to Elos— Ancient Geography — From 
Elos to Marathonisi. 

March 25. — This morning I bid adieu to niy 
host the bishop, and leave Mistru for Monem- 
vasia. His Holiness appears to be a kind 
hearted man, and a favourite with his flock, but 
as ignorant a Kaloieros a as I have chanced to 
meet. In the course of conversation, when I 
stated that Britain is seven or eight hundred 
(Greek) miles b long;— “then it must be as 
large”, he said, “as the Morea,” which is about 
one fourth as long. When I told him it was an 
island, he cried, K vgts eXtqm, “Lord have mercy 
upon me.” He had taken his idea of islands 
from those of the ASgacan. 

At Aianni I visit Amus Aga of Bardhunia, 

1 All the Greek prelates concerning it arc derived by 
are taken from the regular tradition from the Romans, 
clergy, the Mova^cn, or Ka- and in process of time they 
foyipoi. seem to have shortened even 

b The Greeks have no mea- the Roman mile, 
sure of a mile: their ideas 
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who is living upon the villages of the plain. He 
receives 500 piastres from the town of Mistra, 
not to disturb them ; the villages, therefore, are 
the principal sufferers. I was the bearer of a 
letter to him from the voivoda, requesting him 
to supply me with an escort and orders for the 
Dervenis on the frontiers of Bardhunia, of 
which these Bardhuniotes have made themselves 
the guardians. I find him in a miserable cot- 
tage in Aianni, surrounded with his followers in 
Albanian dresses, and himself clothed like a 
chieftain of the same people, in a waistcoat and 
cloak covered with gold lace : he appears about 
forty years of age. His manner is frank and 
civil, like that of the generality of his race, and 
he immediately supplies me with two men on foot 
to accompany me. Some of the Bardhuniotes 
possess tjiftliks in the plain of Mistra. The 
brother of Amus Aga, called Dervish Bey, had 
a large pyrgo in the town of Mistra, which is 
now in ruins : he was put to death twelve years 
ago by the then voivoda, by order of the Porte. 

I leave St. John at 7-57> and cross the plain 
in the direction of the opening through which 
the Eurotas issues from the Spartan valley into 
the plain of Elos. This gorge, which is noticed 
by Strabo*, separates the eastern range from a 

a o Evgvrocg vrap* at/rrjv t»?v htSISwai fjLtrot^v TvMov not,) 

pvftg kocI ccC- ’Ax^tuv, ibtfclbOj ])• 343. 

hu/vot. t tvet potboy xccrz To EXog, 
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long and lofty counterfort of Mount Taygetum 
called Lykovuni, which bounds the plain of Mis- 
tra on the south, as the parallel root, which termi- 
nates at the site of Sparta , does on the north. 
At 8.57 the tjiftlik of Mohammed Bey is on 
the left, half a mile, and a little farther that of 
Dervish Bey on the right, at the same distance. 
Under St. Elias, or the highest peak of Tayge - 
turn, half way down, appears the village of Po- 
lovitza. At 9.12 we pass a river called Tak- 
hurti which rises near Polovitza, and then, 
having crossed the low ridge which I have al- 
ready described as a continuation of the heights 
on which Sparta stood, we descend into the 
lower vale on the banks of the Eurotas , where, 
at 9-32, we pass another stream at a mill just 
under the village of Kakari, opposite to which, 
on the other side of the Eurotas, is the tjift- 
lik of Skura. At 9.39 arrive on the bank of 
the Eurotas, which is here wide, sandy, and 
rapid : on the opposite side of the river stands 
a pyrgo and zeugalatla, or tjiftlik called Babas. 
At 10.20 pass a mill under the heights, lose five 
minutes, and at 10.35 begin to cross the ex- 
tremity of Lykovuni. — The Eurotas remains 
on our left, flowing eastward through a rocky 
ravine lying between the height we cross and 
the great bank on the opposite side of the river, 
which is a continuation of Mount Menelaium. 
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After having passed the extremity of Lyko- 
vuni, we enter a valley, through which a large 
stream flows into the Eurotas, called Itaslna, or 
Erasina ; it descends from Potamia, a town of 
Bardhunia on the right. Though I find no 
mention in ancient history of a river Erasmus 
in this part of the country, the similarity of the 
modern name, and the frequent occurrence of 
Erasinus in ancient geography as the appellation 
of a river, leave great reason to suspect that 
llasina is a corruption of Erasinus. Here the 
Eurotas resumes a more southerly course. On 
the hills to the right is seen Kurtzuna, two 
miles south of Potamia, and to the right of the 
latter the monastery of Garin tza, on the south 
side of the St. Elias, or highest summit of Tay- 
getum, for which I can learn no other name 
here than the Mountain of Mani *. At 10.53 
we arrive at the Vasilo-Perama, or ford of the' 
Vasili Potamo, as the Eurotas is here called, 
and cross it a quarter of a mile above the junc- 
tion of the Potamia river, immediately opposite 
to which is a pyrgo and tjiftlik belonging to 
Dervish Bey, a young man whom I met at 
Amus Aga’s. At 11^ we are in the midst of 
low rugged heights, with the Eurotas running 
through a gorge on the right, at the foot of 
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Lykovuni. At 11.50 descend upon its bank. 
At 12.17, after having taken some armed men 
from a guard-house, we pass through the Der- 
veni of Mavrokurla, a hollow road resembling 
a great ditch, among some rugged heights. 

At 12.35 we again meet the bank of the Va- 
sili Potamo, and at 12.45 enter a vale at first 
barren, but afterwards of good soil and green 
with wheat, more forward than in the plain 
of Mistra, and with sekali, or rye, already in 
(Stir: at 12.52 the pyrgo and tjiftlik of Abdul 
Kerim is on the right bank of the Eurotas, 
and the village of Finika somewhere near, but 
not in sight. At 2, on an ascent, which on 
the other side slopes to the plain of Elos, I 
halt for dinner on the edge of the hill, at the 
ruins of a chapel by the road side. I find these 
meridian halts, which are generally determined 
by the occurrence of a spring of water, to be the 
most acceptable arrangement for both men and 
cattle. ifFrom hence the village of Ieraki* is seen 
on the side of the southernmost division of the 
eastern range, at the distance of three miles in a 
strait line. Behind it I perceive the ruins of a for- 
mer town on the top of a hill. Among them there 
are said to be some remains of Hellenic walls. 
The gorge of the Eurotas at the foot of Lykovuni. 
is now half a mile on our right : to the south 

a Of 
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and south-east appears the gulf of Kolokythia 
with a part of the plain of Elos near the sea, 
and the island of Cerigo terminating the pros- 
pect. To the eastward the eastern Laconic 
range ends in a peaked hill, which forms a re- 
markable object from the castle of Mistra, and 
on the side of which is the village of Beziane. 

At 2.37 I pursue my journey, and descend 
gradually a barren tract, rocky and covered with 
bushes of mastic, holly-oak, and wild olive. At 
8.8 arrive at a spot where the modern road 
passes over a flat surface of rock, in which the 
ruts of chariot wheels are still remaining for 
the distance of thirty or forty paces, they are 
four feet two inches asunder, and two inches 
deep ; in one spot there is a semicircular ex- 
cavation on one side, intended apparently for 
the purpose of allowing a car to turn out of the 
road to make room for another to pass. At 
3.16, at a descent, I again see similar tracks of 
wheels, vestiges probably of the ancient carriage- 
road which led from Sparta to Helos, and to 
the towns on the Laconic gulf. It here winds 
in curves first to the right, and then to the 
left, for the purpose of easing the descent ; in 
some places there are marks of two or three 
ruts close together. Hereabout terminates the 
long narrow vale of the Eurotas, between the 
plains of Sparta and Helos , which Strabo has 
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so well described by the words aviXuv pKxg'os. 
At 3.26 ascending a hill to Tzasi *, one of the 
villages of Elos, I meet again with the ancient 
road indicated by the same kind of wheel tracks 
to the extent of not less than 100 paces. Here it 
would seem that the ancient carriage road to 
Trinasus and Gythium, separated from that 
which led through Helos to Asopus, Epidaurus 
Limera, and Bee®. 

Leaving one of the villages of Elos on the 
right, we pass at 3.50 through Tzasi, and descend 
into the maritime plain, and then turn to the 
left along the foot of some low hills, upon which 
are two or three more villages of the same dis- 
trict; to the right the plain extends to the sea, 
and a lagoon is seen at its south-eastern extremity. 
All the land towards the shore, being marshy, is 
in pasture, the rest is covered with corn now 
two feet high ; and the forwardest I have yet 
seen. A few old mulberry and olive trees show 
that the plain once produced oil and silk. At 
5 we arrive at Prfniko b , the last of the villages 
of Elos to the south-eastward. 

The plain and sub-district of Elos extends 
from the mountain of Bezian6 to the foot of 
the hills of Bardhunia and to the frontier of 
Mani, which begins at Trinisa, the ancient 
Trinasus. The villages of Elos are eleven in 

4 Tfetrn. b nj/ynxo. 
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number, none containing more than twenty 
houses; most of them are situated on the 
low hills which encircle the plain, but some 
are in the plain itself. Skala, which stands 
on the bank of the Eurotas , an hour above 
its mouth, is so called from being the place 
of embarkation of the district. Though Elos 
is almost entirely separated from the other 
parts of the district of Mistra by parts of 
Bardhunia and Monemvasia, its villages are 
all enrolled in that Kazasi. The dhekatia of 
cotton is one tenth, that of corn one seventh, 
a third of the remainder goes to the proprietor 
of the land, the rest to the zevgalates. The 
mukata of the three principal villages, Priniko, 
Tzasi, and Turali, was sold last year for twenty- 
four purses, and the purchasers are supposed to 
have been gainers in consequence of the high 
price of corn this year. Wheat is now twelve 
piastres a kilo in Mistra and Monemvasia*. 
The three villages just named produce corn, 
besides 4000 okes of cotton ; and the fishery of 
the lagoon belongs to the same mukata. The 
chief produce of fish is in summer; in the 
winter the fish are disturbed by the violence of 
the wind and by the salt water, which is blown 
by it into the lake over the sandy beach which 

* The exchange with England was then about fifteen pence 
to the piastre. 
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separates it from the sea. Cattle are sent in 
winter to Elos for pasture from the plain of 
Tripolitza. There are a few buffaloes used for 
labour in the plain. Elos, Anapli, Gastuni, 
and Nisi are, I believe, the only places in the 
Morea where these animals are seen. 

At the sight of the high black cap of the voi- 
voda’s Dehli who accompanies me, the inhabit- 
ants of Priniko fled and hid themselves, and 
some time elapsed before I could procure ad- 
mittance into one of the cottages. The Helotc 
who owned it, when forced at length to make 
his appearance, bestowed the most ridiculous 
flattery on the ragged Turkish soldier. When 
told that the new voivoda was arrived at Ana- 
pli, on his way from Constantinople, and was 
daily expected at Mistra, “ A thousand and 
a thousand times welcome”, he exclaimed, 
with a profusion of benedictions which the Turk 
received with a grave face, though perfectly 
understanding the value of these compliments 
to his master, and that the Greek knew as well 
as himself that the arrival of a new governor 
could make no other difference to the poor 
Helotes than the imposition of some extraor- 
dinary gratuity, and consequently that he meant 
nothing but curses in his heart. At dinner the 
Turkish soldier did ample justice to the Helote’s 
fare, who not then knowing that I should re- 
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numerate him for the damage, must have con- 
sidered the effect of the Dehli’s teeth as all 
clear loss to him. He pretended nevertheless to 
lament that the Dehli ate very little, and after 
many pressing invitations, when at length he 
saw the Turk fairly a-ground, ended with the 
reflection, oi (hiyakoi civdguvoi <tb rguyovv, “ great 
men never eat much.” One of the cottagers 
told me of two or three miracles that had hap- 
pened to him last year. On one occasion a 
wine barrel that had been long lying empty he 
found full of good wine. It has always been 
part of the Greek character to believe in 3-at/- 
fMtTec : when the traveller tells them that such 
wonders never occur in his own country, they 
reply that it is a proof of their being the es- 
pecial favourites of Heaven, though they ad- 
mit that at present they are suffering severe 
punishment for their sins. The boluk bashi, 
who superintends the affairs of the mukatasi of 
Tzasi, and the two other villages, said to me, 
“ This land of Elos is good and rich, but we 
are obliged to squeeze the peasants too much, 
otherwise it would produce a great deal more.” 
Thus it often happens, that Turks possessing 
local power are well inclined to exercise it with 
moderation for their own sakes, but the vicious 
system beginning from the head, and passing 
through all the gradations of the Turkish go* 
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vernment, irresistibly impels them to a contrary 
course. 

Priniko stands about a mil.e from the sea side ; 
opposite to it begins the lagoon which extends 
for a mile along the shore, and then becomes a 
marsh as far as the south-eastern extremity of the 
plain, where the beach ceases, and the hills end 
in cliffs over-hanging the sea. The lake is about 
half a mile broad in the widest part. 

I can neither see nor learn any thing decisive 
of the exact position of that maritime city 
Helos*, which supplied some of the ships of 
Menelaus in the Trojan expedition, and after the 
return of the Heracleidaj partook of the fate of 
the other Laconic cities, which were reduced to 
insignificance by the Doric conquerors for the 
sake of Sparta, that of Helos becoming at length 
so peculiarly the victim of their aristocratical 
oppression, that the name of the people was ap- 
plied to all the servile class of the Lacedaemonian 
state, whether natives of Laconia or of Messenia. 

March 26. This morning, at a quarter of an 
hour beyond Priniko, I meet with an inscribed 
column, which was uncovered by the plough not 
long since in a field at the foot of the heights on 
the left of our road. The inscription contains 
the names of the Emperors Constantine, Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Constans. The marsh is at 

a ^EXo* t<p&kov Homer* II. 13* v. 584. 
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a little distance on the right. Leaving this spot, 
at 6.15 we arrive, at the end of three miles, at 
the foot of the hill of Beziane, where some low 
cliffs overhang a narrow beach. The lower 
part of the hill, as well as the adjacent plain, is 
covered with the Velani oak a , the leaves of 
which are just beginning to appear. We pass 
under the cliffs, and arrive, in five minutes, at a 
ruined chapel, where are some fragments of an- 
tiquity, and the base of a column of the time 
of the lower empire*; — then ascend the moun- 
tain of Beziane, moving in the direction of the 
northernmost and highest peak ; the road very 
rugged and overgrown with bushes. Just under 
the peak we pass a cave, in which saltpetre is 
made by simply boiling the earth : this is a 
common production of the caverns of the Mo- 
rea. Sulphur being easily supplied from Milo 
and Crete, gunpowder is made in many parts 
of the Peninsula. 

A little under the cave I see some tracks of 
ancient wheels in the rock, of the same dimen- 
sions as those I measured yesterday. Having 
passed the higher peak to the left, and proceed- 
ed in the direction of the lower and southern- 
most peak, I halt under the latter for ten mi- 
nutes, to take some observations of the eastern 
coast of Mani, which, as well as the greater 

A Quercus ^Egilops. 
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part of the gulf, is here displayed before us, 
bounded eastward by the hills behind Cape Xyli, 
and the mountains of Monemvasia. We now 
descend by a paved zig-zag road into the plain 
of Finiki, and enter the plain at th$ Turkish 
village of Patsha a , opposite to it is Finiki b , 
standing on the side of the mountain which 
borders the plain on the south. Having passed 
at 10.30 through Patissia, we cross the plain 
from thence, and at 11.40 enter the hills which 
close the plain on the east, and upon which 
stand the villages of Sykia and St. Theodore. 
Weleave, on the right in the plain, another village 
called Katavothra, and behind us, at the dis- 
tance of a mile, that of Melaos, or Molaghos, 
situated eastward of Patissia, under the south- 
eastern side of the high peak of the hill of Be- 
zianc. There are some fine fountains and gar- 
dens at Melaos, and two or three large pyrghi, 
which, as well as those of Patissia, are of a 
more solid construction than the ordinary 
Turkish towers. Melaos, some of the Greeks 
say, is properly Menelaos, and has something to 
do, though they know not what, with the history 
of Menelaus and Helen. The plain of Finiki 
answers precisely to that called Levee by Strabo c j 
it has thus changed its denomination from white 
to red ; but I do not perceive that either of 

a Properly riaT*a<7*«. b c Strabo* p. 363* 
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them is appropriate as a descriptive name. The 
plain is partly grown with corn just springing 
up, but the greater part of it is in natural pas- 
ture. Having passed, at 12, between Sykia, and 
Aio Thtjdhoro, the vulgar pronunciation of 
"Ay tog Qeudogog, we enter among low heights 
and narrow barren vales, where the ground is in 
many places covered with wild lavender in blos- 
som, and ascend the mountains, which are steep, 
rugged, lofty rocks, offering no possibility of 
cultivation. At 12.50, in the highest part of 
this wilderness, I halt on the slope of one of the 
mountains, and dine with a rock for my table, 
near an opening in the range, which admits of 
a partial view on either side. To the north- 
west is seen the hill of Beziane, and to the 
eastward the sea near Monemvasia ; directly be- 
fore us is a rocky precipice, terminating a moun- 
tain, which trends to the south-eastward, and is 
separated by a ravine from the mountain imme- 
diately in face of Monemvasia. At 1.20 we 
begin to descend into this ravine, and skirt the 
foot of the precipitous summit, over rocky bar- 
ren ground, in the midst of which, at 1.50, are a 
fountain, a garden, and the ruins of a village ; 
from whence, descending towards the sea, we 
arrive, at 2.30, in front of the northern side of 
the island of Monemvasia, which is a bare pre- 
cipice like the back of Gibraltar. We now move 
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southward along the rocks on the shore at a 
very slow pace, the road being bad, and our 
wretched Agoyatic horses nearly at the extent of 
their powers. At 3.30 cross the bridge, and 
enter /the gate of Monemvasia. My Dehli Ba- 
shi, Mehmet Aga, for these high titles are 
freely assumed by a Turk of the lowest rank 
when on a journey or absent from his su- 
periors, conducts me without ceremony to the 
house of Hassan Bey, the governor, who is 
absent, and to whom he despatches a letter of 
recommendation which he brought from the 
voivoda of Mistra j in the mean time we take 
possession of the governor’s house, which is 
pleasantly situated close to the sea. I receive 
a visit soon afterwards from the kadi and some 
of the other Turks. 

March 27 . — The name of M onfifiatria. is de- 
rived from its singular situation, which admits 
only of one approach and entrance a on the land 
side, over the bridge which connects the western 
extremity of the hill with the main land. The 
island is about half a mile in length, and one- 
third as much in breadth, its length forming a 
right angle to the direction of the main shore. 
The town is divided into two parts, the castle b 
on the summit of the hill, and the town c , which 
is built on the southern face of the island, occu- 

a pon “tpfZ&w. b yovXa 9 or xoirr^ov, c XH*' 
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pying one-third of it towards the eastern end. 
The town is inclosed between two walls de- 
scending directly from the castle to the sea; 
the houses are piled upon one another, and in- 
tersected by narrow intricate streets. Many of 
the buildings are of Venetian construction ; 
there are about 300 houses in the town, and 50 
in the castle : all, except about six, are Turkish. 
Before the Russian invasion of the Morea there 
were 150 Greek families, but they, as well as 
the Greek inhabitants of the villages of this dis- 
trict, fled after that event to Asia, or to Petza, 
Ydhra, and the other islands. . Some of them 
returned, after Hassan, the Capitan Pasha, had 
expelled the Albanians, who had marched into 
the Morea against the Russo-Grceks ; but the 
Vilayeti has never recovered its Christian po- 
pulation, and does not now contain more than 
500 Greeks ; its cultivation has of course dimi- 
nished, and now produces little more of the ne- 
cessaries of life, than are sufficient for its own 
consumption. Before the insurrection, corn 
and kalambokki were exported : the only ex- 
ports now are about 500 kantars of oil to 
Trieste, (the total quantity produced in the dis- 
trict being about 800 kantars,) together with 
some figs, onions, and cheese. 

The whole district is rocky and mountainous, 
except the plain of Finiki. The town is sup- 
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plied with fruit and vegetables from Velies, a 
village on the hills, an hour west of Monem- 
vasia, where are also a few vineyards, which 
produce a strong wine. That which gave rise 
to the name of Malmsey 1 has long been extinct 
here. All the coast in sight from the town is 
an uncultivable rock. To the south, the coast 
line is terminated by Cape Kamlli, a low nar- 
row promontory, with a hummock upon it, 
supposed to resemble the back of a camel; 
Cape Malea, or Malia, rises above Cape Kamili, 
being exactly in the same line from Monemvasia. 
To the north, the coast in sight is terminated by 
Cape Kremidhi, the extreme point of the bay 
of Palea Monemvasia. 

I visit a large monastery in the town, said to 
have been founded by the Emperor Andronicus 
Comnenus, which would make it a work of the 
twelfth century. The church is one of the 
largest in Greece, but is maintained in a state 
fit for the church service towards the altar only; 
of the rest of the building nothing is left but the 
bare walls ; at the end opposite to the altar are the 
remains of two thrones, which were destroyed by 
the Turks after the Russian invasion. My cice- 
roni say they were the thrones of a king and 
queen, whose names they cannot tell me. It does 
not appear from Nicetas, that Andronicus passed 
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his exile in this part of the empire. There are 
some fragments of white marble lying in different 
parts of the church ; one has two peacocks on 
it, with their tails spread ; — below, an ox’s head 
and a serpent, upon which one of the peacocks 
is treading. It is a work of the lower ages, 
probably of the same date as the church. There 
is one monk belonging to the monastery, and a 
small apartment for the bishop, who, though a 
metropolitan of high rank in the eastern church, 
is obliged, in consequence of the wretched state of 
this place, and the insult and extortion to which 
he would be exposed here from the Turks, to re- 
side at Kalamata, except at Easter, when he comes 
here to officiate at the festival. In virtue of an 
edict of the Emperor Andronicus, he assumes 
the place of the Patriarch of Jerusalem in the 
synod, when the latter happens to be absent, 
and then sits above the patriarchs of Alexan- 
dria and Antioch. His suffragan bishopricks 
are, Andrussa, Andruvista, Platza, Milea, Mafni, 
Kolokythia, and Elos ; all but the first and last 
are in Mani. 

March 28 . — Hass&n Bey is not only governor 
of the fortress and voivoda of the district, but 
captain also of the Sultan’s galley, stationed 
here to clear the coast of pirates, and more par- 
ticularly intended to preserve Mani iiMftts pre- 
sent orderly state. He is not a little proud of 
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his exploits against the Maniates. He has not 
left them, he says, a single tratta to carry on 
their depredations by sea. Two of their cap- 
tured galleys, similar in construction to his own, 
but much smaller, are now lying here, drawn 
up on the beach just within the bridge. He 
affirms, that since he has been entrusted with 
this command he has blown up eighteen Ma- 
niate castles, and destroyed almost as many 
villages ; only a few months since he took Ma- 
rathonisi, after firing a prodigious number of 
shot into it, when he also captured 90 kantars 
of powder, in barrels of 400 okes, and 40 kan- 
tars of shot, which had been landed from a 
French brig of war. The same brig sailed from 
Mani to Crete, where another cargo was landed 
for the use of the Sfakhiotes, but which was 
also seized by the governor of Khania a . Has- 
san receives from the Sultan for the mainte- 
nance of his galley 12,000 piastres a year, 100 
kantars of biscuit, and 10 kantars of powder : 
the vessel mounts twelve guns, and has fifteen 
pair of oars. His services in this quarter are 
of ancient date ; when the Capitan Pasha Has- 
san was sent to settle the affairs of the Morea, 
after the Russian invasion, Hassan Bey marched 
from Marathomsi, which had been taken by the 
Pashk, fpross the Taygetum to Kitri6s, where 
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he shut up several of the Kapitanei in a tower, 
and forced them to a capitulation. The Greeks, 
who rose in consequence- of Orlov’s proceed- 
ings, are stated by Hassan to have committed 
the greatest cruelties against the Turks, and it 
is well known that the expedition of Dolgorouki 
against Mothoni failed in consequence of their 
disorderly, or cowardly, conduct. The Alba- 
nians, who entered the Morea on this occasion, 
amounted, according to Hassan, to 1,5,000, who 
themselves, alarmed at the great number of their 
countrymen that were following to share in the 
plunder, and supported by the government in 
their determination to admit no more, stationed 
parties at the isthmus, with orders to prevent 
any more Albanians from entering the peninsula. 
When the insurrection had been quelled, and 
peace made with Russia, the Albanians, who had 
committed and were continuing to commit the 
greatest excesses, were ordered to return home; 
hut repeated firmahns having failed in producing 
obedience to this order, Hassan Bey accompanied 
the Capitan Pasha in his expedition against them, , 
when they were totally defeated, and a pyramid of 
their heads was made near Tripolitza : of the 
survivors, some joined the old colonies of their 
countrymen at Lalla and Bardhunia, others en- 
tered into the service of the Pasha ; wily a few 
returned to Albania. Hassan speaks highly of 
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the services of the interpreter of the fleet, Muv- 
royeni, upon this occasion, particularly in the 
pacification of Mani : he was afterwards voivoda 
of Moldavia, and was beheaded by a Grand 
Vezir Hassan, for which the vezir himself lost 
liis head. 

Hassan Bey’s account of his wars in Mani is 
very amusing. It seldom happened, he says, that 
when he wished to destroy a village, he could 
not find some neighbouring village to assist him 
in the work, and generally under the guidance 
of a priest, upon condition of his having the 
stones of the ruins for a perquisite. Their own 
civil wars, Hassan says, are seldom very bloody, 
and months may pass without a single man 
being killed on either side. The women carry 
ammunition for their husbands or brothers, and 
it is a point of honour not to fire at them. To 
shew the respect in which Hassan’s name is 
held in Mani, he shews me a poetical effusion 
which he has just received from thence, and in 
which he is described as gifted with every pos- 
sible virtue. Poetry and piracy seem to be in- 
digenous plants that wall never be eradicated 
from Greece. 

The Albanian dress is daily becoming more 
customary, both in the Morea and in the rest of 
Greece : iji the latter, from the great increase 
of the Albanian^ower j in the Morea, probably 
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in consequence of the prosperity of Ydhra, 
which is 'an Albanian colony, and of the settle- 
ments of Albanian peasantry that have been 
made in some parts of the Morea, particularly 
Argolis, as well as in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Attica and Ba’otia. The dress is 
lighter and more manageable than the Turkish 
or Greek. It is common for the Turks of 
Greece to dress their children as Albanians, 
though it would not comport with their own 
dignity and prejudices to adopt it themselves. 
Hassan’s son is dressed a l’Albanoise ; — himself 
as a galionjf, or Turkish seaman. 

I ride out this afternoon to Palea Monem- 
vasla, upon a handsome Egyptian horse, with 
which the governor provides me. The bridge 
is 536 feet in length ; we cross it at 1.25, and 
proceeding northward along the shore, at 2.25 
pass the ruins of a small Hellenic city, situated 
on the cliffs immediately above the beach ; 
the place is called Old Monemvasia \ I have 
little doubt that the ruins are those of the an- 
cient Epidaurus Limera, and that Monem- 
vasia is the Minoa of Pausanias b . I proceed 
twenty minutes farther to some ruined maga- 
zines, situated under a peninsula, which forms 
a harbour on either side of it : that on the 


* TraXflfria Movt^ecaia. 
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south-west side is called the Port of Palea 

<s 

Monemvasia, and that on the north, the har- 
bour of Kremidhi ; the latter is included be- 
tween the peninsula and the great promontory 
of Kremidhi already mentioned. Monemvasia 
itself has no harbour ; the galleys and boats are 
hauled up on the beach. At the magazines of 
Old Monemvasia there now lies the wreck of an 
Ydhriote ship, which was burnt by lightning two 
or three years ago. I ascend the peninsula, it 
is crowned witli a tower, and terminates to the 
n.n.e. in a perpendicular precipice. 

lieturning, I examine the ruins of Epidaurus, 
of which Pausanias a says only, that “ the town 
was situated on a height not far from the sea; 
and that the remarkable objects in it were sanc- 
tuaries 5 of Venus and iEsculapius, the latter con- 
taining an upright statue of marble ; a temple c 
of Minerva, in the Acropolis, and another 
of Jupiter Soter, in face of the harbour d, \ 
The walls, both of the Acropolis and town, are 
traceable all round; and in some places, par- 
ticularly towards the sea, they remain to more # 
than half their original height. The town 
formed a sort of semicircle on the southern side 
of the citadel. The towers are some of the small- 
est I have ever seen in Hellenic fortresses ; the 

faces ten feet, the flanks twelve : the whole 
4 

a Pausan. Lacon. c. 23. ^ vao^ 
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circumference of the place is less than three 
quarters of a mile. The town was divided into 
two separate parts by a wall, thus making, with 
the citadel, three interior divisions. On the 
Acropolis there is a level space, which is sepa- 
rated from the remaining part of it by a little 
insulated rock, excavated for the foundations of 
a wall. I take this platform to have been the 
position of the temple of Minerva. On the 
site of the lower town, towards the sea front, 
there are two terrace walls, one of which is a 
perfect specimen of the second order of Hellenic 
masonry. Upon these terraces may have stood 
the temples of Venus and Aesculapius. There 
are, likewise, some remains of a modern town 
within the ancient inclosure, namely, houses, 
churches, and a tower of the lower ages. 

After mentioning the port of Jupiter Soter, 
Pausanias immediately adds, “ below the city a 
promontory extends into the sea, called Minoa. 
The bay does not differ from other .retired 
shores of the Laconice, but the beach affords 
pebbles more beautiful in form, and which are 
of every variety of colour.” The beach, in fact, 
consists of pebbles, and among them I find 
many colours 1 ; though I question whether as 

a ’'Ak§oc to TTtAayos koctoc. ta£o\ctr oclyscc^oi; o raviri 
tv)v ttoPuv xocXovptvv) Mt- xoc^X ETCCi 'i'Vpt&ag 

vuiac. hoc) £ [aw koXtcoJ ovSev r* Tr^irecrTiftcts hoc) ;££<?«£ iracuroScc- 

$X hx<po(3<jv »» oVat Kuru tyiv . 7r>j^. Pausan. Lacon. c. 23. 
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varied a selection might not be made in many 
other parts of the Laconic coast. Of the har- 
bour of Jupiter Soter, I cannot discover any re- 
mains ; but this is not surprising, as upon such 
a shore it must have been artificial, and formed, as 
usual, by a mole projecting into the water, a work 
which might be easily covered, in the course of 
ages, by the accumulation of soil, or obliterated 
by the action of the sea, which, there is some 
reason to think, has gained upon this part of 
the Laconic coast. Ptolemy a , by naming sepa- 
rately Minoa, the harbour of Jupiter Soter, and 
Epidaurus, in that order from south to north, 
would seem to place the harbour not exactly 
below the city, but rather more southward : 
there are no appearances, however, of a htpriv 
in either place. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that this deficiency, added to the objection 
which may be made to Moncmvasia as the an- 
cient Minoa, because it is an island, and not an 
oIkpol,- or promontory, is an argument against 
the ruins being those of Epidaurus. It must 
also be admitted, that the distance of 300 stades, 
placed by Pausanias between Cape Malea and 
Epidaurus, is beyond the reality when applied 
to this position, even if we were to consider the 
300 stades as a road distance ; and moreover 
that the words rqv iroXiv, by which Pausa- 
nias describes the position of Minoa relatively 

* Ptolem. 1. 3. c. 16. 
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to Epidaurus, are hardly such as apply to two 
places situated near four miles asunder. It 
seems evident, however, that if the ruins at Old 
Monemvasia were not those of Epidaurus, they 
must be ascribed to Epidelium, for the Epi- 
daurii bordered on the Boeatae, who occupied 
the extremity of the peninsula, and the only 
place on the coast southward of Minoa was 
Epideliutn. This is the same place which 
Strabo a , citing Artemidorus, calls Delium, and 
which he agrees with both Ptolemy and Pau- 
sanias in shewing to have been on the coast 
between Minoa and Malca. According to Pau- 
sanias, it was situated within the Boeatice, at 
100 stades from Malea, and 200 from Epidau- 
rus b . Epidelium, however, was nothing more 
than a sanctuary of Apollo, surrounded per- 
haps with a few habitations, and which did not 
exist until the Mithradatic war, when a wooden 
statue of the god was conveyed thither miracu- 
lously from Delus, on the occasion of that 
island having been taken and ravaged by Me- 
trophanes, commander of the forces of Mithra- 
dates c . It is very clear that the ruins at Old 
Monemvasia could not have belonged to such 
a place, being those of a polls of considerable 
magnitude and antiquity. 

As to the present insularity of Monemvasia, 
as inconsistent with the employment of the 
a Strabo, p. 368. b Pausan. Lacon- c. 23. c Id. Ibid. 
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word txxgct by Pausanias, it is to be observed, 
that Nicetas, in the twelfth century, when the 
present town was in existence, describes it by 
the same word. Perhaps, therefore, both these 
authors thought uxga, not improperly applied to 
a rock so very near the shore ; or it is not im- 
possible that the sea may have recently gained 
upon the shore, and, by covering a narrow neck 
of sand, have converted a promontory into an 
island ; for we have an undoubted example of 
such a change in the neighbouring district of 
Bee®, where the promontory Onugnathus has 
now become an island, called Elafonisi. 

Though Minoa would seem, from the silence 
of Pausanias, not to have been occupied in his 
time, it was a fortress at an earlier period of 
the Roman empire, as appears by the word 
(pgovtjtov, which is applied to it by Strabo. 
During the insecurity of the middle ages, it very 
naturally became, not only a fortress, but an 
important town. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I have no doubt 
that Palea Monemvasia is the site of Epidaurus 
Eimera, and that Epidelium occupied the posi- 
tion of Cape Kamili, which being at about one 
third of the distance between Cape Malea and 
Old Monemvasia, agrees with the proportion, 
at least, of the numbers of Pausanias. Cape 
Kamili affords some shelter from the winds, and 
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is the only place on that part of the coast 
which is likely to have been chosen for a settle- 
ment. 

It would seem from Coronelli, that the name of 
Epidaurus was still attached, in his time, to its 
ruins; but I cannot now learn any other name 
for them than that of Old Monemvasia. If Co- 
ronelli is correct, we must suppose that the 
Christian town, which the existing ruins prove 
to have stood on this site, continued to preserve 
the ancient name, until the place ceased to be 
inhabited. From the ruins I descend, on the 
south side, into the ravine of a torrent, which is 
cultivated with corn, and bordered by low 
rocks. A sloping road, about 100 yards in 
length, conducts into it down the side of the 
hill ; the road is cut out of the rock, is just 
wide enough for a car, and still preserves some 
traces of wheels. The valley seems to have 
contained the sepulchres of the Epidaurii, a 
catacomb of this form being still seen in the 
rock, near a ruined church of the Holy Ghost*. 


Not far from it there is a large cavern made 
into a mandhra b , by a wall in front. Nearer the 
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sea there is a marsh. Proceeding from the valley 
towards the shore, I arriveat Khranapes*, atjiftlik 
and garden, below which, bordering the sea- 
beach, there is a deep pool of fresh water, sur- 
rounded with reeds, about 100 yards long and 
thirty broad. This seems to be the “ Lake of 
Ino, small and deep ”, which, according to Pau- 
sanias b , “ was two stades distant from a spot 
marked by some altars of Aisculapius, which 
were situated amidst wild olive trees, and were 
intended to commemorate the place where a 
serpent, brought from Epidaurus of Argolis by 
the first founders of Limera, disappeared in the 
ground, and thus furnished them with an omen 
decisive of the position of their future city.” 
The garden, which is about a third of a mile south- 
ward of the ruins of Epidaurus, is inclosed within 
low rocks, and contains, among a variety of fruit- 
trees, a date, which is an uncommon production 
in Greece. The garden forms a pretty contrast 
with the rocky desert around, for in the sur- 
rounding country no cultivation is seen, except 
in a few places in the vale of the torrent of 
Epidaurus, as far up as the springs, which I 
passed, at 1.50, on the 26th. The sun having 
set when I return to the town, I find the gates 
shut, and am obliged to wait for the governor’s 
order for their being opened. 

* b Pausan. Lacon. c. 23. 
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March 29- — Cypresses are used at Monem- 
vasla for making masts, they are procured from 
many parts of the district of Mistra, especially 
towards the eastern coast. Fifty years ago, corn 
in this part of the Morea was three kilos a pi- 
astre ; it is now from ten to thirteen piastres a 
kil6. Captain George Kondurioti has received 
from the Capitan Pasha the office of collector of 
the kharatj in Ydhra, Poro, and 'Eghina, which 
will give him great influence in Ydhra, and tend 
to preserve order there. A Spetziote has lately 
returned from America with a cargo of sugar, 
rum, and coffee, which was sold at a vast profit. 
This may lead to many similar speculations. 
Ydhra has now 100 square rigged ships : at the 
beginning of the French revolution it had only 
a few latine vessels and fishing boats. 

I ascend this forenoon to the kastro, or cita- 
del. It is separated from the town by a.per- 
pendicular cliff through which there is a zig-, 
zag ascent cut in the rock. Above the cliffs 
there is a considerable space of ground, not le- 
vel, but sloping upwards, to the crest of the 
northern side, or back of the island. This space 
forms the castle, where ten or a dozen guns are 
mounted. There still exist some good cisterns 
and the remains of two or three hundred houses 
and magazines ; among these is the ruin of a 
large church, which has been converted into a 
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mosque. The walls and batteries are in a most 
dilapidated state, and the place is entirely ex- 
posed to shells from the opposite mountain ; 
some of those which were thrown by the Vene- 
tians are still lying on the ground. 

Beyond Cape Kremidhi there is a more east- 
ern projection of the same great promontory, 
not seen from Monemvasia, which is known in 
the Argolic peninsula and on the surrounding 
coasts by the name of Cape Ieraka \ Its name 
is derived from a small but well sheltered port 
on its north side, and is undoubtedly a corrup- 
tion of Zarax, in the usual Romaic form of the 
accusative ; Pausanias b tells us, that Zarax had 
a good harbour, and was situated 100 stades 
from Epidaurus Limera. It belonged to the 
Eleuthero-Laconic confederacy, but had never 
recovered from the destruction it suffered from 
Cleonymus, son of Cleomenes, son of Agesipo- 
lis ; in the time of Pausanias it contained only 
a temple of Apollo by the sea-side, with a sta- 
tue of the god holding a guitar c in his hand. 
The Italians, when in possession of this part of 
the Morea, found the position and the shelter 
of Port Ieraka so convenient to their galleys, 
that they fortified its entrance with a chain, in 
the fashion of those times, whence it became 
known to the Italians by the name of Porto 

a I Tugcixcc. b Pa u sail. Lacon. c. 24. c 
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Cadena, by which it is denoted in the Italian 
charts. 

March 30.— Hassan’s patron at Constanti- 
nople is Yusuf Effendi, formerly ambassador in 
England, and now Tersane-'Emini ; — they have 
shared the mukata of the vilayeti between 
them. This day a Tjohadar and Tartar arrive 
from Constantinople, bringing Hassan the in- 
formation that the new voivoda of Mistra has 
been substituted for Yusuf in the farm for the 
present year, and requiring him to send the 
amount of his last year’s contract to Constanti- 
nople. A servant of the new voivoda arrives 
also from Mistra, requesting Hassan’s presence 
there. This man is a native of 'Edrene % has 
been as far as I3agdad, and in almost every 
other part of Turkey, speaks a little Italian, 
and wishes to enter my service as janissary. 

April 1. — After having waited two days for 
horses from Sykia, I set out this day at 11.5* 
At 11.25 turn out of the former road to the 
south, and follow the opening of the mountain, 
through which flows the torrent of Epidaurus. 
After passing for a quarter of an hour along 
the torrent bed, we cross over the lower part of 
the rocky mountain on the right hand into a 
little elevated and fertile hollow, inclosed by 
mountains, where, on the southern side of the 

* Adrianoplc. 
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north-eastern hill, stands the village of Ve- 
lies, in a situation like that of a Hellenic town. 
Pausanias tells us that there was a temple of 
Diana Limnatis in the road from Bocx to Epi- 
daurus, and within the Epidauria*. This valley 
seems to agree witli both those conditions. The 
undulated ground below the village is fertile, but 
cultivated only in part ; there are many olive- 
trees round the village, and it contains several 
handsome pyrghi, but some of them are in ruins, 
and all are uninhabited. At a brook are the re- 
mains of gardens and fruit-trees. Both the towers 
and the gardens belong to Turks of Monern vasia, 
who, though half starved and clothed in rags, 
have inherited the notion, universal among the 
Musulmans of Greece, that it is the business of 
the rayah to cultivate the land, and have, there- 
fore, let their estates go to ruin ; the massa- 
cres and persecutions which followed the insur- 
rection excited by Russia, having deprived this 
corner of the peninsula of its Greek inhabitants. 
At 1.40, in passing Velies, the rain coming on, 
I hasten forward towards my Konak b , leaving 
the baggage to follow. The last two days there 
has been a strong gale c from the north, very 
cold, and sometimes almost amounting to a tem- 
pest d . This morning there was frost with a 

a Pausan. Lacon. c. 23. march; every thing Turkish 

b Lodging at the end of a being military, 
day’s stage, or more properly c avquo*. 
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clear sky, and much snow appeared on the ad- 
jacent mountains at the back of Epidaurus ; 
but it soon changed to a sirocco, when the at- 
mosphere immediately became charged with va- 
pour. 

The road continues over undulated cultivable 
ground among the mountains for half an hour, 
in the same direction as before, that is, south- 
westward ; it then turns north, through an open- 
ing leading into the plain of Finiki. At 2.40 
we pass a kalyvia, pleasantly situated in the 
opening, and soon after look down into the 
plain, with the mountain of Beziane, and the 
villages Patissia and Molaos before us; then, 
leaving Finiki on the slope to the right, we de- 
scend into the plain to the kalyvia of Finiki, 
which is midway between the mountains of Fi- 
niki and Beziane, and about an equal distance 
from Kavo-Xyli : arrive at 3.30. The land is 
fertile, and produces corn, but near the villages* 
only. As we approach the Finikiotika kalyvia, 
the inhabitants fly and hide themselves. I soon 
get admission, however, into the best cottage in 
the village, in which the first object that meets 
my eye is an inscribed marble. The house is 
constructed, in the usual manner, of mud, with 
a coating of plaster ; the roof is thatched, which 
is not a very common mode of covering the 
cottages in Greece. There is a raised earthen 
semicircle at one end for the fire, without any 
chimney ; towards the other, a low partition, 
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formed of the same material as the walls, sepa- 
rates the part of the building destined for the 
family from that which is occupied by the 
oxen and asses used on the farm, one door serv- 
ing for both apartments. The usual articles 
of furniture of a Greek cottage are ranged, or 
hung around, namely, a loom, barrel-shaped 
wicker baskets, plastered with mud, for holding 
corn, a sieve, spindles, some copper cooking- 
vessels, and two lyres \ The floor is the bare 
earth covered, like the walls, with a coat of 
dried mud. An oven attached to the out- 
side of the building, and in the garden some 
beans, artichokes, and a vine trailed over the 
roof, indicate a superior degree of affluence or 
industry. The inscribed marble is inserted in 
the wall on one side of the door, and turns out 
to be an interesting monument. It was erected 
in honour of Caius Julius Eurycles, who, in the 
time of Strabo, was governor of Laconia b , and 
was so powerful that the island of Cythera 0 was 
his private property d . His name is inscribed 
on the Lacedmmonian coinage in brass, struck 
under his government. Strabo adds, that Eu- 
rycles abused the friendship of the Roman em- 
peror so much as to excite an insurrection, 

a At c Cerigo. 

b TUV AuKtStXi/AOVivv r,ysjj,uv. d Kr ^ w<; 

Strabo, pp. 363. 366. 
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which, however, soon ceased in consequence of 
his death. Pausanias 1 tells us, that he built a 
magnificent bath at Corinth. On the present 
marble, unfortunately, the name of the dedicat- 
ing city is not mentioned. The master of the 
cottage, when he returns home in the evening 
from his labour in the fields, tells me that he 
found the stone at Blitra, as they call some 
ruins near Kavo-Xyli, and that a Turk, who is 
now dead, advised him to convey it to his house : 
“ But how do I know,” he adds, “ that it may 
not bring some mischief upon my house, having 
belonged perhaps to some church ? ” The 
Turk’s reason lor being unwilling to have any 
thing to do with the marble was because it had 
been a work of the infidels. The mischief 
contemplated by the Greek was my arrival with 
men and horses, which he thought would bring 
expense upon him, if nothing worse. While I 
was at dinner five oxen entered, and took up 
their abode for the night behind the low parti- 
tion. 

April 2. — This morning at 7.15, sending 
away the baggage by the direct road to Turali, 
in the plain of Elos, I ride towards Kavo-Xyli, 
to see the ruins from which the marble was 
brought ; — cross the plain, which is fertile, but 


* Pausan. 1. 2. c. 3. 
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little cultivated, and for the most part over- 
grown with bushes : a part of the land has been 
lately ploughed for sowing kalambokki and 
planting cotton, both which operations are per- 
formed in May. The grain is reaped in Octo- 
ber. At half-way we cross a road which leads 
from the southward to Boza and Elos. At 8.15 
arrive at Blitra, on the eastern side of Cape 
Xyli, which is a high rocky peninsula, terminat- 
ing in alow tongue of land, which projects from 
the peninsula on the southern side on the sum- 
mit of the hill stands one of the line of towers 
which once served to protect this coast. East- 
ward of the peninsula there is a deep inlet of the 
sea and a good harbour, where, my conductor 
tells me, he has seen thirty-five ships lying ; this 
being the safest anchorage in the gulf, though 
not so frequented as that of Marathonisi, on ac- 
count of the want of commerce on this side. On 
the sea-shore, half a mile east of the peninsula, 
there are several quadrangular foundations cut in 
the rock, and extending into the water as far as I 
can see. Here also I find the remains of some 
public edifice, of which three or four courses of 
regular masonry remain, together with some large 
hewn blocks of white marble lying on the beach 
—a great quantity of pottery, two pieces of 
Boric columns of common stone, and eastward 
of the excavated foundations first mentioned, 
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part of a column, fluted half way down. In the 
same direction, half a mile distant from the 
ruins, there is a remarkable insulated peak of 
rock connected with the range of hills which 
border the coast to the southward. I cannot 
discover any remains of an acropolis. The ruins 
are called Blitra* ; they occupy a point sepa- 
rating two inlets of the bay, of which that on 
the right is now called 'Arasma, or the anchor- 
age, that on the left, or east, Skotines. 

Comparing Strabo and Pausanias, I think 
there can be no doubt that Blitra is the site of 
Asopus, for Strabo b thus describes the gulf to 
the eastward of Gythium : — first, “ there is a 
marshy district with a town Helos, then a plain 
called Leuce, then a town with a harbour si- 
tuated upon a chersonese , named Cyparissia, then 
Onugnathus, having also a harbour, then the 
city Boeae, then Malea, to which last there is a 
distance of 150 stades from Onugnathus. There 
is also a city in the Laconice called Asopus c .” 
Pausanias 4 tells us, that in the Acropolis of Aso- 
pus there was atemple of Minerva Cyparissia, and 
at the foot of the Acropolis e the ruins of the city 
of the Achaei Paracyparissii. The fact, therefore, 
seems to have been, that Asopus, Cyparissia, and 

a Mtt X ijTfa. tv t* Aaxamx*!. Ibid. 

b x u V 0V xa * d Pausan. Lacon. c. 22. 

Strabo, p. 363. c t >5$ iron* 
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the city of the Paracyparissii were all the same 
place, of which Strabo, not having personally ex- 
amined the coast, was ignorant. From what Pau- 
sanias says, it may be inferred that the summit of 
Kavo-Xyli was the Acropolis of Asopus, though 
nothing ancient is now to be seen upon it. 
He states the distance between the Cape Onug- 
nathus, now the island Elafonisi, and Aso- 
pus at 200 stades % which is too much for a pa- 
raplus, as he seems to have meant, bat about 
equal to the road distance. At about one fourth 
of the distance from Asopus, was Hypertelea- 
tum, a place in the Asopian district sacred to 
Aesculapius. There was another temple of 
Aesculapius surnamed Philolaus, twelve stades 
inland from the city, for so I should interpret 
uvartgu tth xoXetvt. The only objects which the 
Greek traveller remarked in the city itself, were 
a temple of the Roman emperors and a gymna- 
sium, in which were some bones of extraordinary 
size, which he supposed to have been human. 
From the ruins I mount to the summit of the 
northernmost point of the peninsula, an import- 
ant geographical station. The name of Castro 
Rampani, given to this place in many charts, if 
it ever existed, is now obsolete. I can learn no 
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other name for the peninsula than that of Kavo- 
Xyli. At 9.50 we descend on the opposite side 
to Boza, where, at 10.10, in the ruins of a large 
church called the Metropolis, I find an inscribed 
marble of Christian time; others I am told have 
been carried away by the Maniates. Near the 
church there is a small subterranean chamber 
with two circular openings in the roof, each 
formed of a single stone pierced with a round 
hole. The walls of the chamber are of small 
stones : I suppose it to have been a granary. 

At 10.20, leaving Boza, we proceed along the 
sea-side, and over the roots of the Beziane hill, 
descending in some places upon the sea beach, 
to the Molaitiko Pyrgo, another of the chain 
of coast towers: at 12 pass another ruined 
tower, and, 9 minutes after, the ruined church 
mentioned March 26th, where we quitted this 
lower road, and began to ascend the mountain. 
Proceed under the cliffs and along the sea-beach 
till 12.35, when, not being well guided, I find 
myself obliged to make a movement, partly re- 
trograde, towards the right, in order to get into 
the road to Priniko on the other side of the 
marsh, the eastern end of which extends quite 
to the foot of the mountain. Thus, obliged to 
turn inland, I determine to proceed still further 
to the summit of a hill above Affdhia, where 
some ruins are seen. Pass through the katyvia 
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of Beziane, leave that village and many Velani 
oaks' on the foot of the mountain to the right j 
mount the hill of Beziane, where are some to- 
bacco grounds and gardens, and at length find 
the ruin on the hill, the object of iny search, to be 
nothing more than one of the line of signal towers, 
and which was intended, apparently, to com- 
municate on one side with the Castle of Mistra, 
which is in sight from it, and on the other with 
Cape Xyli and the coast. The village of Afidhia, 
of thirty houses, is beyond a hill on the right of 
our road, as wc descend towards Priniko, and is 
not in sight. — Cross a little cultivated valley, 
and there join the road from Afidhia to Priniko, 
— traverse some uncultivated hills, covered 
chiefly with wild olives and caroub trees, — pass 
by Priniko, and enter the plain ofElos at 3. 

Thus 1 have failed in discovering any remains 
of Acriae, which a comparison of Strabo and 
Pausanias clearly shews to have been on the 
coast between the plain of llelos and that of 
Leuce ; for Strabo observes, that the Eurotas 
joined the sea between Acriae and Gythium, 
and having thus noticed Acriae, he does not 
again mention it when naming the places along 
the coast, Helos, Leuce, and Cyparissia, in the 
passage I have already cited. Pausanias thus 
speaks of the topography of this region b : — “ To 
:l j3sAa»Jiai<. b Pausan. Lacon. c. 22. 
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the left of Gythium, thirty stades distant, are 
the walls of Trinasus on the main land, formerly, 
as it appears to me, a castle* only, and not a 
city. I suppose that it takes its name from 
three islands which lie before it. Eighty stades 
beyond Trinasus are the ruins of Helos, and 
thirty stades farther is the city Acriae, upon the 
sea side.” He then describes the inland places 
above Acria;, after which he adds, that “ to- 
wards the sea is the city Asopus, sixty stades from 
Acriae he then proceeds to describe Asopus, 
and the places to the southward of it. As it can- 
not be doubted that Leuce was the plain which 
contains Finiki, Patissia, &c., Acria; must have 
stood on a part of the heights which border 
the coast between the plains of Helos and Leuce, 
and which are an abrupt termination in the gulf 
of the last roots of the great range which borders 
all the eastern side of the Peloponnesus. From 
its position on these heights b , the town probably 
received its name. The distance of eighty stades 
between Trinasus , now Trinisa, and Helos, 
places the latter towards the eastern side of the 
plain of Elos, probably at Prfniko, which is now 
the principal place in Elos, and in some re- 
spects the most advantageously situated of its 
villages. The ninety stades between Helos and 
Asopus will thus agree extremely well with the 

* fpwpiw. b axf* ». 
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time distance between Priniko and Kavo-Xyli 
at the rate of thirty stades to the hour ; and 
of this total, sixty stades, or two thirds of the 
whole distance from Priniko to Kavo-Xyli, will 
exactly place Acriae at the ruined church, where, 
on March 26, I observed some fragments of an- 
cient buildings and the base of a column, and 
which I reckoned at about three and a half miles 
from Priniko, thus according with the thirty 
stades of Pausanias between Helos and Acriae. 
I certainly expected to have found some more 
unequivocal remains of Acriae, where Pausanias 
has described a harbour, a fortification near it, 
a gymnasium, between the two last a monument 
of one of the citizens of Acriac who had been 
five times victor in the foot race in the Olympic 
Stadium, and a very ancient temple and statue 
of the Mother of the Gods ; but the maritime 
situation has probably been the cause of the dis- 
appearance of all its ancient materials, which 
may have been carried away by the Maniates for 
their new buildings, or to repair the damages 
which their villages so often sustain in their in- 
testine contests. We cross the plain of Elos in 
the direction of Trinisa, at a slow pace in conse- 
quence of the marshy ground, and at 4.40 arrive 
at Turali, or Durali \ Here a Buyurdi of Hassan 
Bey, which I brought with me, procured me a 
konak in the house of the Hodja-Bashi, a cot- 
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tage some degrees better than that of yester- 
day. 

April 3. — We set out at 7*28, and in four 
minutes ford the Earotas , which is not rapid 
nor deep, reaching only to the stirrups. At 
Limona*, a village of huts made of mud and 
wicker, and not so large as Turali, I stop ten 
minutes to examine the church, and to take a 
guide ; then crossing the plain to the sea-beach, 
at our arrival upon it, pass a rivulet, and pro- 
ceeding along the shore, arrive at 8.48 at the 
angle where the mountain advances to the sea : 
here are the ruins of a castle and a small stream. 
This is the boundary between Elos and Mani ; 
at 9? passing round the head of a small creek, 
arrive at 9.5 at Trinisa b . Here is a pyrgo and 
three or four houses, on a projection of the 
rocky shore opposite to three rocks, from which 
the place has in all ages derived its name. 
The village belongs to Anagnosti Kritira, who, 
in consequence of a letter sent to him by Has- 
san Bey, has come here from Marathomsi to 
meet me and offer refreshments : behind the 
houses are the ruins of one of the towers de- 
stroyed by the Turkish naval officers, Seremet 
and Hassan. At 9.17 we leave Trfnisa : at 9.29 
pass a mandhra in a small quarry, from whence 
seem to have been derived the materials of the 
walls of Trinasus, some remains ofwhich are seen 
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a little farther on. The circuit of the place was 
not more than four or five hundred yards, which 
agrees with the remark of Pause nias, that Tri- 
nasus was rather a fortress than a town. Not 
only the lower parts of walls of the third order 
remain on every side, except towards the sea, 
but in the centre are the foundations also of 
some buildings of the same kind of masonry. 
Leaving the ruins at 9.48, we pass over a 
rugged mountain into a vale half a mile in 
breadth, where a marsh skirts the sea-beach. 
In the marsh are tamarisks ; in the vale flax 
and corn ; on the hills velani oaks, and a few 
caroubs. We arrive at the end of the marsh at 
10 . 17 , traverse another rocky shore, and at 
10.45, descending again upon the sea-beach, 
cross a stream flowing from a marsh in the 
corner of a small valley: at the end of which 
we pass under steep cliffs, where, at the height 
of thirty feet, I observe strata of rock formed of 
an aggregate of sea muscles. Under the cliffs, 
at 10.55, a copious spring is received into a cis- 
tern, and flows from thence through a stone 
conduit, for a third of a mile, to a mill in a little 
valley on the sea side. Soon afterwards we cross 
the valley of Gythium, leaving its ruins on the 
right ; then ascend the side of the bare rocky 
hill, on the foot of which is situated the town 
of Marathonisi, and arrive there at 11.20. 
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Marathonisi. — Gythium. — Mavrovuni.— Passava. — Las. — 
Cliorography of Maui and Bardhunia. — From Marathomsi 
to Skutari. — Hypsi. — Rivers Smjbnus and Scyras.— 
Pyrriiichus.— «' Tjeutiirone.— ■ From Skutdri to Tzimova. 

Marathonisi consists of 100 wretched houses 
of mud-brick, in the midst of which stands a 
large church, with the proud distinction of a 
spire and bell; higher up the hill they are build- 
ing a tower for Andon, the present Bey of 
Mani, whose family residence being at Vathy, 
he has no house of his own at Marathonisi. 
Only two hours after my arrival, the Bey him- 
self comes to anchor in his corvette belonging 
to the squadron of Seremet Bey, who is also 
expected shortly. As the Pyrgo on the hill is 
not yet finished, I am obliged, on the Bey’s ar- 
rival, to remove from the lodging, which had 
been assigned to me in a house formerly be- 
longing to Tzanet Bey, and the best in Maratho- 
nisi, into the house of Mr. W. of Buda, who 
practises medicine here, and has six piastres 
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a day to attend the Bey and his relations, 
together with some other persons of Maratho- 
msi, who contribute to this stipend. His house 
consists of a ground floor, properly so called, 
being a floor upon the bare earth, over which 
there is an upper story divided into two apart- 
ments by a slender partition. Part of the sides 
and roof have been torn away by the shot which 
were fired by Seremet and Hassan when they 
besieged Tzanet Bey, and took from him the 
powder which the French had landed : it is 
now said that the Turks would not have re- 
duced him, but for the influence of Andon’s 
nephew, Demetrius Gligoraki, commonly called 
the Russian Knight*, who joined him at Mara- 
thonisi with offers of assistance, and then in. 
duced him to capitulate. 

The bey is an old unhealthy looking Greek, 
of a weak character, easily made to change his 
purpose by those around him. His five nephews 
came to visit him on his arrival ; all of them, 
except the Cavaliere, live in this part of Maina. 
The Cavaliere is the eldest ; then Constantine, 
surnamed Tzingurio, residing at Skutari; la- 
naki, called Katzano, usually resident at Sku- 
tari also, but who is commandant of Maratho- 
nisi in the bey’s absence ; and Ghiorghio and 
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Lambro, whose families are at Vathy. Tzin- 
gurio is a tall hard-featured man, with a pair of 
mustakia almost touching his shoulders, and a 
dagger and pistols of immense length in his 
girdle. He has made himself conspicuous in all 
the Maniate wars, and is looked upon as the 
greatest hero in Mani. Two sons-in-law of the 
bey also come to pay their court to him ; Thod- 
lioro Gligoniki, of Mavrovuni, a relation of 
the bey, and Constantine Zervo, a young man 
of Petrovuni. All these great characters ho- 
nour me with visits. They are civil, but 
rather embarrassed in their manner, and defi- 
cient in that natural case and politeness so re- 
markable in Turks, and generally also in Greeks. 
I am visited also by a cousin of the bey, Dhi- 
mitraki, of Mavrovuni. Andon Bey’s real 
name is Antony Grigoraki, or Gligoraki; ’ Av- 
ruws, pronounced Andonios, being Turkified 
into And6n to fit the Turkish title of Bey, which 
he assumes as commander of a Turkish corvette, 
and the Capitan Pasha’s deputy in the govern- 
ment of Mani. Tzandt, pronounced Djanet, 
is in like manner a corruption of Ianni, or 
’luccnti;. And6n is the first cousin of Tzanet 
Bey, commonly called by the Turks Djanim 
Bey, who was expelled by the Turkish admiral 
for having corresponded with the French, and 
received gunpowder from them. Tzanet is now 
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living at Vakho, between Skutari and Tzimova. 
His son, Petro Bizande (a word corrupted from 
the Turkish Bey-Zaade), is the hope and admi- 
ration of all the opposite party. He has been 
three years in France, and when he returned 
was dressed a la Franchise. Even his oppo- 
nents speak with respect of him. He has two 
brothers, Grigorio and Dhimitraki. The ma- 
jority of the Maniates are said to wish for the 
restoration of the family of Tzanet Bey; but 
they are kept in submission to Andon by Sere- 
met and his squadron. Even those captains who 
are Andon’s known enemies obey his orders at 
present. These reside chiefly about Cape Ma- 
tapan, and between Vitylo and Skardhamula. 
The latter have been lately brought into order 
by the Cavaliere, who governs at Kytries in the 
bey’s absence, and, many say, equally so in his 
presence. 

An affair, which happened two months since 
at Vathy, shews the state of society in Mani. 
The son of a priest had by accident killed a 
boy, a relation of another priest. The latter 
papas declared war against the former, which is 
done in Mani in a formal manner, by crying out 
in the streets. The first papas went to his 
church to say mass with pistols in his girdle ; 
such being a common custom in Mani ; but, as 
is usual in such cases, he laid them behind the 
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altar, on assuming the robe in which the priest 
performs divine service. The other papas en- 
tered the church with some of his party, and 
the instant the office was concluded, walked up 
to his enemy, who was still in his robes, and 
fired a pistol at him, which flashed in the pan : 
the latter, then running behind the altar, seized 
his arms, shot his enemy and one of his adhe- 
rents, and drove all the rest out of the church. 
The affair was then settled by the interposition 
of the bey himself, in whose village it had hap- 
pened. A composition in money, for the ba- 
lance of blood, is the only efficient mode of 
making peace in these cases. When one of a 
family is slain, the person who takes upon him 
to revenge the injury often vows not to change 
his clothes or shave or eat meat till his revenge 
is satisfied. 

Next to the captains 1 , the priests b are the 
chief men in the Manidte wars, both in council 
and field; and in the quarrels which so fre- 
quently occur between separate villages or fa- 
milies, they are generally the promoters and 
leaders of the strife. To pull down the adver- 
sary’s house is generally the object and end of 
the war. The sufferer is then conquered, and 
seldom ventures to prosecute hostilities. 


a Kairmevo*, or Ka*nrav/oi. 


b IlctiraSif. 
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A Maniate cannot fire without resting his 
musket, on account of its length, but he is an 
excellent marksman in his own manner. The 
Albanians are the same, and for this reason 
they cannot easily be disciplined without a 
change in their arms. Like the Albanians, the 
Maniates seldom venture to face their enemy in 
the field, but fire from behind houses, rocks, 
and trees. This must, in fact, be the case 
wherever no discipline exists, as no individual 
can depend upon the conduct of his neighbour; 
in short, their preference of a musket which has 
a long range, and their mode of fighting, are 
the reciprocating effect and cause of their state 
of society. The Maniates seem to be more ad- 
dicted to assassination than the Albanians, 
though in Albania almost any mode of getting 
rid of an enemy is thought justifiable. The 
Mani&tes, however, shew great courage and ob- 
stinacy in their own way; and these qualities 
are held in the highest estimation among them. 
Even the women emulate the men in this re- 
spect. It is not long since a woman of Mount 
Taygetum stood a siege in her pyrgo, against a 
body of Turks ; she fired upon them from the 
windows, and kept them employed on one side, 
while, at the back, she sent away in safety a 
female servant with two children. Though her 
ammunition was in reality all spent, the Turks 
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retired, fearing that she would blow up the 
tower if they assaulted it. 

A Frenchman named P. L. made his appear- 
ance here ten days ago, coming from Ydhra in 
a boat hired express. His inquiries were for 
Tzanet Bey, which induced the commandant to 
search his baggage for papers, when none being 
found, he was allowed to depart for Kor6ni, 
special care being taken that he should not see 
Tzanet Bey. Luckily for the Frenchman, none 
of those who were present at the search, except 
my host the Hungarian, observed a rouleau of 
money in his girdle. 

The principal inhabitants of Marathonlsi are 
relations or agents of the chief Greeks of Mis- 
tra. Of these the first is P., whose brother I 
knew at Mistra. He has resided here ten years, 
has been at Leghorn, speaks Italian, and has 
enriched himself by advancing money, in small 
sums, to the peasants at an exorbitant interest. 
To those who gather the vallonea 1 on the moun- 
tains he allows thirteen or fourteen piastres the 
milliaja (ten cwt.), in acquittance of their debts 
to him. As all the vallonea for exportation is mo- 
nopolized by the Bey, at a price which is fixed this 
year at twenty piastres the milliaja, P. cannot ob- 
tain more from the Bey, by the sale, than the differ- 
ence of six or seven ; but as the involved state of 
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Anddn’s affairs, in consequence of the large sums 
lie has paid the Porte, has rendered him de- 
pendent upon P., he is obliged to allow the lat- 
ter to repurchase the vallonea from him at 
twenty-five, and to place the difference of five 
against the debt which he owes to P., who then 
sells the vallonea to the ships that carry it away, 
at about thirty-five. All the profit above twenty, 
the Bey, if he had a capital, might enjoy, as he 
possesses an acknowledged monopoly of the 
vallonea, which, as it requires no outlay for cul- 
tivation, and is subject to scarcely any natural 
injury, except from a fall of rain in August, 
would ensure to the Bey a large revenue, if he 
were able to avail himself of the advantages of 
his position. The greater part of the vallonea 
trade of Greece is in the hands of the house of 
Kyr E. of Ioannina, who has a brother settled 
at Leghorn, and another at this place. The 
latter has contracted for all the last year’s crop, 
part at thirty, the rest at thirty-five. Three 
millions of pounds will be exported. The val- 
lonea of Mani is generally one-third higher in 
price in the European market, than any other. 
A great part of it goes to England. 

Mani, in abundant years, produces 8000 or 
10,000 barrels of oil, of 48 okes, the greater 
part of which is grown on the western side, be- 
tween Vitylo and Kalamata. It is reckoned 
vol, i. * n 
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better than that of Salona and Athens, and is 
carried to the Black Sea, Italy, and Trieste. 
Mani used formerly to produce 180,000 okes of 
cotton, but the civil wars and a want of in- 
dustry, both of which have increased of late 
years, have reduced the produce, even in good 
years, to a third of that quantity ; it is sent to 
the Archipelago and the Seven Islands. The 
produce of silk is 2000 okes, which goes to 
Mistra, to the Islands, and sometimes to Leg- 
horn and Barbary. Mani and Bardhunia to- 
gether produce 20,000 okes of galls. The 
other exports are honey, of which there are 
produced 10,000 okes, the greater part for 
Constantinople, Candia, and the Islands, the wax 
to Leghorn. There arc two crops of honey, 
one in the winter, and another in the summer. 
Salted quails, put into bags of lamb-skin, are 
carried to Constantinople and the Islands. In 
abundant years, two ship-loads of small horse- 
beans are exported to Italy. In such seasons 
the Maniates have corn and kalambokki suffi- 
cient for their support, and with industry and 
good management might almost always- en- 
sure it. At present they are in a wretched 
state, and have neither corn nor money. The Bey 
has the monopoly of oil as well as of vallonea. 
A price is fixed, which varies according to^h® 
demand, and to the price enrrent in the market 
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to which the oil is destined ; but from this pri- 
vilege, likewise, the Bey’s embarrassments pre- 
vent him from deriving much advantage. The 
kharatj of Mani amounts to 17,000 piastres, of 
which 15,000 go to the Porte, and 2,000 to the 
Capitan Pasha. The duties on exports are 
3 per cent., but little is derived from the cus- 
toms outward, as oil and vallonea pay nothing. 
A rough calculation of the value of the exports 
of Mani in ordinary years, gives about forty 
thousand pounds sterling. The Bey sells the 
collection of the customs, at eacli port, to the 
best bidder every year : for that of Marathonisi, 
he obtained this year 2,000 piastres. 

The Maniates reckon their population at 

30.000, and their muskets at upwards of 

10.000. In estimating the number of muskets, 
we may assume the largest possible proportion 
to the whole population, because scarcely any 
person passes from one village to another, if it 
be but to drive an ass loaded with wood, or for 
the labours of agriculture, without a musket 
slung behind him, or, at least, a dagger and pis- 
tols at his girdle, — sometimes both. There are 
about 400 Maniate sailors serving in the ships 
of Ydhra; one small ship and about fifty coast- 
ing boats form the entire commercial marine of 
Mani. The villages are reckoned at 117 in 
number ; few of them are very small, there are 
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none like the tjiftliks of the Turkish districts of 
Greece, and early marriages are common ; so 
that an average of forty-five or fifty houses to a 
village, and of six persons to a family, which 
would nearly give the population just men- 
tioned, docs not seem excessive : and this is 
probably a tenth or twelfth of the whole popu- 
lation of the Morea. 

The remains of Gythium, called Paleopoli, are 
situated in a valley terminating in the sea, and 
enclosed by mountains prettily broken, partly 
cultivated and partly covered with Velani oaks. 
The town was situated on some low hills, in 
a small triangular plain, inclosed between them 
and the sea. On one side of the principal 
height flows a torrent. Ninety yards inland 
from the shore are the remains of a theatre, 
constructed of a semi-transparent kind of white 
marble, of a very coarse grain, and marked with 
broad parallel streaks of brown. There are se- 
veral pieces of the displaced seats on the side 
of the hill which supported the theatre, and be- 
low, at one of the angles, a small part of the 
two lower rows is still in its place. The total 
diameter appears to have been about 150 feet. 
Behind, on the eastern side of the principal 
height, I observe several remains of buildings 
in the Roman style, with tiles and mortar, and 
some with courses of rough stones between 
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layers of mortar. The most distant ruin inland 
is that of a long building divided longitudinally 
into two, each division having an arched roof, 
which has fallen. There are also the remains 
of some baths, one of which has several semi- 
domes of tiles and mortar plastered within, in 
such a manner as to represent a great cockle- 
shell. Other masses of Roman remains arc seen 
towards the sea; and on a small projection of 
the coast line of the bay, just below the theatre, 
are some foundations of large buildings project- 
ing into the water, which, it is said, may in calm 
weather be traced at the bottom for a consider- 
able distance. A little within this ruin I found 
a cornice of the same kind of white marble of 
which the theatre was built. In the plain the 
ancient remains are intermixed with corn-fields 
and mulberry trees, and here coins and frag- 
ments of architecture and sculpture are often 
brought to light by the peasants. Marathonisi 
has been in great measure built of these mate- 
rials ; an architrave was found with a Latin in- 
scription, not long since, lying between the 
theatre and the sea, which my conductor then 
saw, but now searches for unsuccessfully ; it has 
been used perhaps in building the Bey’s new 
pyrgo. One is not surprised at finding the re- 
mains of Gythium to consist in great part of Ro- 
man buildings, as it is evident, from what we 
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know of the Eleuthero-Laconic towns, of which 
Gythium was one, that Spartan tyranny had re- 
duced them to misery before Augustus separated 
them from the government of Sparta, and that 
they chiefly flourished under the Roman em- 
perors. Gythium, moreover, which more an- 
ciently had been the port of Sparta, continued 
under the Romans to be much employed as the 
principal navale in this sea. Strabo says, that 
it possessed an excavated port % of which I do 
not see any appearance. The geographer, how- 
ever, by adding the expression ag (pa<ri f shews 
that he had never visited the place himself. It 
is remarkable that none of the buildings now 
remaining excited the notice of Pausanias b , and 
that he does not even mention the theatre. He 
describes only statues of Apollo, Hercules, and 
Bacchus, in the Agora, and in another part of 
the town a statue of Apollo Carneius, a temple 
of Ammon, a roofless temple of /Esculapius 
containing his statue in brass, a well c sacred to 
the same deity, a temple of Ceres, a statue of 
Neptune Gaeauchus, and another of Nereus, 
surnamed the old man d . Near the latter were 
gates called Castorides e . In the Acropolis there 
was a temple of Minerva containing a statue of 
the goddess. 

a >0LU<7T Ot^fAQi OfVKTOV, p. 363. C (1 « Yt^UV. 

b Pausan. Lacon. c. 21 . e tcv\ cu 
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Of the places near Gythium, l’ausanias a thus 
speaks, “ Three stades distant from Gythium 
is the stone Argos, upon which Orestes, when 
seated, is said to have been relieved from his 
madness. Hence it is called in the Doric tongue, 
ko-^-mtccc b . Before Gythium lies the 
island Cranae. The adjacent part of the con- 
tinent is called Migonium, from the union of 
Alexander 0 and Helen, which, according to 
Homer a , first took place in this island. There is 
a temple of Venus Migonitis in Migonium, built, 
it is said, by Alexander. Above Migonium rises 
a mountain, sacred to Bacchus, called Lary- 
sium, where, in the beginning of spring, they 
celebrate a festival of Bacchus, asserting, among 
other reasons for so doing, that they then find a 
ripe bunch of grapes upon the mountain. 
Thirty stades from Gythium, according to the 
same author, on the left of the direct load to 
Sparta, were the remains of Higim, by Homer 
called Augeiae, where was a lake called the lake 
of Neptune, and on its shore a temple and sta- 
tue of the god.” 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the 
island Marathonisi 0 is the ancient Cranae, that 


a Pausan. Lacon. c. 22. 
b i. e. xarivoivaroic, the 
relieving stone. — Z tv; xarra- 
t ecc, Jupiter the reliever, is 


another reading of these 
words. 

c Paris. ,l II. r. v. 445. 

e Fennel-island. 
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the town Marathonisi, on the opposite shore, 
stands on the site of Migonium, and that the 
hill which rises above it, now called Kumaro, is 
the ancient Larysium. From the foot of this 
hill, between Marathonisi and the valley of Pa- 
leopoli, a copious stream of water issues into 
the sea ; its taste is brackish, which may be 
partly occasioned by the waves washing into 
the cavern from which it issues. Above it, on 
the left of the road to Paleopoli, I find an in- 
scription on the rock, in small and very ancient 
characters, and behind the latter, on the side of 
the mountain, a chair with a foot-step, hewn in 
the rock, and resembling the chairs at Athens, 
in the rocks near the Pnyx. This excavation, 
I take to mark the position of the Leus Cappo- 
ta^as the distance of three stades agrees very 
well with that of the chair from the ruins of 
Gythium. 

It seems very possible that iEgiae, written 
AEgaem by Strabo, stood in the valley, about 
midway between Trlnisa and Marathonisi, 
where a marsh along the shore seems to corre- 
spond to the Lake of Neptune*. Supposing the 
road from Sparta to Gythium to have crossed 
the lower part of the Bardhunian hills, leaving 
the summits to the right, it may have reached 
the coast between Trinisa and this valley, and 

* A*/4>>5 
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thus, passing along the coast from thence by the 
same track which I followed, have left iEgirn 
on the right ; and this direction of the road is 
the more probable, as the vale of Gythium is of 
difficult access, except along the coast, or by a 
narrow pass at the head of the valley, which 
leads, not towards the plain of Mistra, but south- 
westward, into that of Passava. Another place, 
on the road from Gythium to Sparta, remaining 
to be discovered is Crocem, where was a quarry 
of hard pebbles, very beautiful when wrought. 
It was probably the same quarry to which Strabo 
alludes, when he says, “ There are some quar- 
ries of handsome marble [in Laconia] ; those of 
Taenarian stone, in Tamarus, are ancient ; but 
a large mine has lately been opened in Tayge- 
tum by certain persons who have been prompted 
to it by the magnificence of the Romans.” Pau- 
sanias describes a figure of Jupiter Croceatas in 
marble, as standing before the town a , and brazen 
statues of the Dioscuri at the quarry. But he 
does not give us the distance of Crocem, either 
from Sparta or from Gythium. 

The hills above Gythium and Trinisa, as well 
^as those of Laconia in general, abound, in all the 
uncultivated parts which are not shaded with 
forest-trees, with the holley-leaved oak shrub, 
from which is gathered the prinokokki, or scarlet 
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dye, exported from Marathomsi by the mer- 
chants of Mistra. The prinari, or prinus of the 
ancient Greeks, is of every size, from a great 
forest tree to a low shrub : but it is only from 
the shrub, I believe, that the grain is gathered \ 


a From the Arabic word for 
this production, cl kermes, the 
Italian cramosino and our 
crimson arc derived. The mo- 
dern Greek word n T^voKoxmov 
is exactly conformable to the 
description of the substance 
by Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. 
1. 3 . c. 8.), who says, y ng'ivog 

T ov (PomKOVV XOKX.OV As 

it is formed by an animal 
of the same kind as that 
which produces the cochineal, 
gall, &c., naturalists have 
given the name of coccus to 
that genus. That the coccus 
was an animal formation was 
known to Pausanias, who, as 
well as Dioscuri des, applies 
the word xo*xo,- to the shrub. 
Pausanias thus describes it 
(Phocic. c. «$(».) : “In the 
country of the Ambryssenses, 
there is an abundance of the 
thorn which the Ionians and 
other Greeks call coccus [>j 
xoxxoi], but which the Gauls 
above Phrygia name v$ 
[houx] . In size it equals the 
fctfxvog, [according to Sibtliorp 
the lycium Europamm,] the 
leaves arc blacker and 


smoother than those of the 
lentisk [V^ivoc], in other re- 
spects it resembles that plant : 
the fruit is like that of the 
night-shade [Vr^'xvos], but in 
size is equal to the vetch 
[0^0605]. On this there breeds 
a small insect, which, if it be 
left in the air till the fruit is 
ripe, becomes a fly resembling 
the gnat : the fruit 

of the coccus therefore is ga- 
thered before the fly is hatch- 
ed, and its blood is then a 
dye for wool.” It is singular 
that Pausanias should not 
have observed, that the fruit 
of the shrub is an acorn; he 
is mistaken also, or at least 
expresses himself very negli- 
gently, in confining the ani- 
mal to the fruit only, as it is 
found attached in greatest 
quantity to the leaves and 
small branches. Though the 
vermilion is far from being 
equally plentiful in all situa- 
tions, the shrub is one of the 
most common on the unculti- 
vated hills of Greece, and is 
generally found in company 
with the lentisk [cr^rvo?], 
which 
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April 7* — I am informed that ships at Mara- 
thomsi water generally at a well not far from 
the theatre at Paleopoli, which has the reputa- 
tion of yielding the best water in the neighbour- 
hood. This I did not see, which I regret, as it 
seems to be the well of Aesculapius, mentioned 
by Pausanias. Those who are not very nice, fill 
their casks at the mill mentioned April .‘3d, 
10.55, where the water is nearer the shore, and 
more accessible. I walk tin's afternoon to Ma- 
vrovuni % a village situated on a promontory, 
one mile and a half to the southward of Mara- 
thonisi : it overlooks the plain of Passava, which 
extends for three or four miles along the shore, 
and to an equal distance in the interior. Both 
the plain and the hills around it are well culti- 
vated, and have several pyrghi and small vil- 
lages upon them. Further westward, a long 
root of Mount Taygetum stretches to the south, 
called Makryaraki, or Long-ridge b ; it is cover- 
ed with a forest of the velani-oak, and is sup- 
posed to produce half the vallonea shipped at 
Marathonisi : behind this arc seen other higher 
mountains, extending to the gulf of Koroni, 
which are connected northward with the great 

which it somewhat resembles, wrong who propose to sub- 
Whcnce it appears that the stitute irfyoq for ertfvo$ in the 
comparison of Pausanias was preceding passage, 
peculiarly proper, and that * Maugofiovvi. 
those commentators are in the b 
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summits of Mount Taygetum , of which the 
southernmost peaked one, probably the ancient 
Taletum , is the most remarkable object in view : 
it is known in Mani by the name of Makryno. 
At the foot of the peak, to the westward, stood 
Pigadhia, now ruined, the native village and re- 
treat of the robber Zakharia, long the terror of 
the Morea. To the south, the peninsula of Cape 
Matapan is just seen, nearly hid by Cape Kre- 
midhara, which forms the southern side of the 
bay of Vathy. On the northern side of the same 
bay is Cape Petali, situated a mile or two north 
of Vathy, from whence begins the sandy beach 
of the plain of Passava, which runs in an easterly 
direction to Mavrovuni. The mountains to the 
northward of Cape Matapan are seen very ob- 
liquely, their direction like the great root of 
Taygetum in the northern part of Mani, being 
nearly north and south ; the southern part of 
this great promontory is entirely separated from 
the rest of the range of Taygetum by a hollow 
undulated country, lying between Skutari and 
Vitylo, where are situated the villages of Ka- 
ryopoli, Vaklio, and several others, some of 
which are in sight from Mavrovuni. The north- 
ern part of this southern division of Taygetum , 
which anciently must have had some separate 
name, is very high, and has now some snow 
upon it. It terminates to the north in a remark- 
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able cliff, near the southern side of Porto Vltylo, 
called Ai-Elia. 

The village of Mavrovuni is reckoned the 
largest on the eastern side of Mani, though it 
does not contain many more than 100 families. 
It was built by Tzanet Bey, and is hence some- 
times called Tzanetupoli. It was Tzanet, also, 
who built the town of Marathonisi, on a site be- 
fore called Melissi, naming it after the adjacent 
island, which forms the port. There are three or 
four pyrghi in Mavrovuni, and at the top of the 
hill stands the castle of Tzanet, now deserted. It 
has a flat roof with battlements, and stands in a 
court surrounded with a wall, defended by bat- 
tlements and round towers ; the rain which falls 
on the roof of the house and on some platforms 
in the area, supplies a cistern below it. There 
are rooms fitted a la Turque, — a large kitchen, 
and apartments for the suite. P. tells me, that 
Tzanet Bey used to ring a bell at supper time, 
and give food to all those who came to him. 
Part of the house has been beaten down by his 
enemies, but little damage seems to have been 
done to the principal apartments. 

From hence I proceed to the pyrgo of Thod- 
horo, Andon’s son-in-law, with a note of intro- 
duction from the Bey. I am treated, as usual 
in Greek visits, with sweetmeats, cold water, 
pipes, and coffee, in that order. Thodhoro 
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seems to be the most humanized of his family. 
The lady of the house is gone to Marathonisi 
to see hex’ father ; I meet her, on my return, 
riding on a mule with several attendants. 
Mavrovuni commands a fine view of all the 
coast from the island Cerigo * to Trinisa. 
From the position, one should expect an ancient 
site ; but I cannot perceive any indications of 
it : nor does Patisanias give any reason to look 
for one here. 

April 8. — I set out to visit the ruins of Pas- 
sava at 8.10, proceeding along the side of Larij- 
sium as far as Mavrovuni. The priests of 
Bacchus would find it difficult now to discover 
a bunch of grapes upon this mountain at any 
season, or any thing but a few stunted shrubs 
of lentisk and prinari. It is said, however, 
even in the memory of persons now living, to 
have pi’oduced some olives, which have been 
destroyed in the Maniate wars. I cannot now 
perceive even an arbutus to justify the modern 
name of Kumaro. At 8.38 Mavrovuni was a 
little on our left. Here some delay occurred, 
while the owner of a horse which I had hired, 
fetched his musket from the village. We then 
descend into the plain of Passava j at 8.52 lose 
fifteen minutes in searching for a fresh horse 
for one of the servants, at a mandhra. At 9 
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cross a deep torrent-bed in the middle of the 
eastern branch of the plain, and pass over the 
hills which divide the two branches of the plain, 
and which run directly up from the sea into 
Bardhunia ; we then descend into the western 
branch, through which flows the river of Pas- 
sava, deep and rapid, coming from the higher 
Taygehm. We cross this stream, where it is 
joined by a smaller river from the west, and 
in a quarter of an hour ascend another range 
of low hills, on which are several dispersed 
huts and pyrghi, all known by the name of 
Kar^iaounanjsa. At one of these, my con- 
ductor stops to drink wine. Soon after, we halt 
fifteen minutes at one of the hamlets, where is 
a pyrgo belonging to Lambro, son-in-law of 
one of the Bey’s nephews, and then descend 
the hill into a little narrow valley, well-cul- 
tivated with corn, and watered by a stream 
called Turkovrysi, which joins the sea not far 
from Vathy. Its source is a pool midway be- 
tween the fort of Passava and the village of 
Karvela, which latter stands one mile and a half 
west of Passava. After flowing through a nar- 
row vale, which extends from Karvela to the 
foot of the hill of Passava, the stream passes 
through a gorge, which divides the hill of Pas- 
sava from the Makryaraki, then turns south 
through the vale, where we cross it on the 
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eastern side of Passava, and reaches the sea be- 
tween Cape Petal! and Vathy. Towards the sea 
a ruined pyrgos of the Cavaliere is visible on a 
hill, and Vathy on an opposite cape. 

After passing the Turkovrysi at 10.28, I as- 
cend on foot the hill of Passava, which resem- 
bles that of the castle of Mistra, but with less 
than half its dimensions. The summit is occu- 
pied by a ruined fortress, consisting of a battle- 
merited wall, flanked with one or two towers, and 
without any ditch. Within are the remains of 
gardens and houses, and the ruins of one build- 
ing of larger size. In the eastern wall, towards 
the southern end, I find a piece of Hellenic wall, 
about fifty paces in length, and two-thirds of 
the height of the modern wall. It is formed of 
large masses, some of four feet long and three 
broad, not accurately hewn as in the second 
order, nor quite rude as in the first, and requir- 
ing only here and there a small stone in the 
interstices. There are no stones so large as 
many of those at Tiryns and Mycenae. In a 
corn field, below the wall, I find a fragment of 
a large ancient vase, an inch and a half in thick- 
ness ; it was a part of the edge of the vase’s mouth \ 


round it are the letters 
of a very ancient form. 



From these remains, slight as they are, it 
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cannot be doubted, I think, that Passava was 
the site of Las, distant, as Pausanias 4 tells us, 
ten stades from the sea, and forty from Gythi- 
um, for these data agree very well with Passava, 
and it is satisfactory to find remains indicating 
a remote antiquity on the site of a city which 
contributed to the Trojan expedition, and which 
is connected with the earliest transactions of the 
Laconic mythology. The Dioscuri were called 
Lapcrsae from having besieged and taken Las”. 
The Bey’s secretary, indeed, who had heard 
of Las, or, as he called it, Laspolis, endea- 
voured to persuade me that it was situated 
at a place in Bardhunia, two hours and a half 
1‘rom Marathonisi, though he could not say 
whether there are any remains on the spot he 
mentioned. If there are, it was, perhaps, the 
site of Crocece. 

From the summit of Passava are seen, on 
the neighbouring mountains, the following vil- 
lages, beginning from the right: Parakhora, 
Karvela, Skamnaki, Panitza. At Skamnaki, 
ancient coins and sepulchres are said to be found. 
These villages lie in a line between the n.w. 
and w. The district is called Malevri, it ex- 
tends westward as far as that ofVitylo, and 
comprehends Kelefa, where is a ruined Vene- 

* Pansan. Lacon. c. 24. b Strabo, p. 364. 
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tian fortress at the head of Porto Vitylo ; south- 
ward it confines upon Tzfmova, Vakho, and Sku- 
tari. Between south-west and south, proceeding- 
in the same direction along the mountains, are 
Karyopoli, Ivhoriasi, Neokhori, Tzerova, Parasi- 
ro. On the side of the hill of Passava I perceive 
several of the plants in flower, of which the Bi- 
shop of Mistra gave me a dish one day at his table. 
Having stripped off the leaves, they dress the cen- 
tre of the stalk, which is tender, and resembles 
asparagus ; when the flower is formed, the sea- 
son is past. The plant is called here nerfyy- 
HiayKov, but at Mistni maniates, as coming 
from the mountains of Maui. To botanize 1 
in search of esculent wild herbs in the spring 
and early summer, is a common occupation of 
the women of Greece, those herbs forming an 
important part of the food of the poor during 
the fasts of that season. In the summer they 
have no such resource, and in the long fast 
which precedes the feast of the Panaglna, on 
the 15th of August S, V., the patient lias little 
but the gourd tribe to depend upon. The sum- 
mer productions of the garden, however, which 
depend on irrigation, such as gourds, cucumbers, 
badinjans, water-melons, &c. are too dear for the 
poor, or rather are not to be had, as gardening, 

a /SoTau Jw. 
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the produce of which is so liable to be plun- 
dered, can never flourish in a country where 
property is so insecure as in Turkey. The 
chief food of the lower classes, therefore, in 
the summer fast is salted star-fish, olives, goat’s 
cheese, and bread of maize, seasoned with a 
garlic or onion, and washed down perhaps with 
some sour wine. No wonder that the great 
summer’s fast sometimes proves fatal, especially 
to women. The inconvenience is felt in its full 
force in Mani, where the greatest rigour is ob- 
served as to fasts. I was present at Dr. W.’s, 
when a son of the Cavaliere came for some 
remedy for his mother, who had a sore throat. 
The doctor recommended a gargle of milk, 
which the youth rejected witli horror. He then 
applied to be blooded, though in perfect health, 
this being a common practice among them in 
the spring. 

The name of Passava is applied to all the 
coast between Mavrovuni and the end of the 
sandy beach, where begins the hill of Vathy, 
and inland as far as the end of the plain. Re- 
turning to Marathomsi, I take the road which 
leads by Paleopoli, instead of that by Mavro- 
vuni : mounting my horse at 11 . 55 at the stream 
of Turkovrysi, near the ruins of a Turkish 
bath, I pass through the hills at the foot of the 
Makryaraki, and arrive at 12.24 at Petrovuni, 

s 2 
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a rocky height near the north end of the district 
of Passava, not far from the right bank of the 
river of Passava, or river of Arna, as it is often 
called, from a Bardhunian village of that name 
near its sources. Having crossed the river, 
I find, not far from the left bank, some ancient 
foundations, and a small unfluted column lately 
brought to light by the rain. Soon afterwards we 
enter the gorges between Mount Kumaro and 
the hills which border the vale of Gythium on 
the north, and at 1.22 descend into that valley. 
The pass is difficult, and there is no road prac- 
ticable for a horse. In several places there re- 
main ancient steps cut out of the rock : at a 
steep descent, where the side of the rock is cut 
down perpendicularly, there are fifteen steps 
quite perfect winding to the right. At the 
highest part of the pass, from whence both 
valleys are visible, there are remains of a signal 
tower. I search in vain for an ancient aque- 
duct which was described to me. At 1.49 
leave the foot of the pass, and at 2.14 arrive at 
Marathonfsi. 

April 9. — The Bey introduces me to one of 
the leading men of Mesa Mani a district more 
commonly known beyond its limits by the name 
of K axuGovXlct, or the land of Evil Counsel j so 
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notorious are its inhabitants for plundering the 
unfortunate sailors who are cast on their tempes- 
tuous, rocky, and unsheltered coast, as well as for 
more active enterprises of robbery and piracy. 
This person engages to the Bey for my safety 
in every part of Mesa Mani, and undertakes to 
conduct me by land to some ruins at Kyparisso, 
which, by the description of the place, must be 
those of Tmnarus, or the city of the Taenarii. 

Mani is divided into three parts; Outer, 
Lower, and Inner*. The first contains the 
western coast between the frontier of Kalamata 
on the north, to Port Vitylo on the south, to- 
gether with the interior as far as the summits of 
Taygetum. Its total number of towns and 
villages are about fifty, in the subdivisions of 
Zarnata, Andruvista, Milea or Milia, and Zygos, 
each of which is a bishoprick. Zarnata borders 
on Kalamata, and lies between the sea-shore 
and the summits of Taygetum , extending as far 
south as Cape Kurtissa : the chief place is Sta- 
vropighi. Andruvista inland, and Skardhamula 
near the sea, are the chief towns of the bishop- 
rick of Andruvista. This division lies exactly at 
the foot of the Makryno, or highest summit 
of Taygetum; it extends southward along the 
coast to Zygos, and borders inland on Milea, 
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which occupies the interior ridges, and confines 
eastward upon Bardhunia. In its northern part 
Kastanitza is the principal place. To the south- 
ward are the towns of Kastania, Arakhova, 
Milea, and Garbelca. Zygos contains the slope 
of the mountains adjacent to the coast, from 
Lcftro inclusive to Port Vitylo. Its chief towns 
are Pyrgo to the northward, Platza in the 
middle, and Vitylo to the south. Vitylo, how- 
ever, being separated naturally from the rest of 
Zygos by a projecting root of the central ridge, 
and being independent of the captain of Zygos, 
is often considered a separate district. 

2. Mesa Mani comprehends the remainder of 
the western coast, as far as the peninsula of 
Cape Matapan, and extends inland to the sum- 
mit of the mountain, which is separated from the 
rest of the great Laconic promontory by the pass 
of Karyopoli, or that opening which reaches 
from about Skutari on the eastern coast, to 
Porto Vitylo on the western. Mesa Mani is 
chiefly a kind of rugged elevated plain, from 
two to four miles in breadth, lying between the 
mountain and a range of lofty cliffs which bor- 
der the coast. This division of Mani has about 
thirty-five villages, of which Tzimova, at the 
northern extremity, is the largest; though its in- 
habitants, with those of five villages near it, are 
anxious to be considered separate from the re- 
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mainder of Inner Mani, which forms more par- 
ticularly the Kakavulia, or land of Evil Counsel. 

3. Kato Mani contains about forty-five vil- 
lages, and includes the whole eastern coast, 
from Porto Kaio to the Plain of EIos. It bor- 
ders upon Mesa Mani as far as the pass of 
Karyopoli, and upon Exo Mani to the north- 
ward of that opening. At the northern extre- 
mity it confines upon Bardhunia, which occu- 
pies, on the eastern side of Tuygetum , the space 
corresponding to the northern part of Exo Ma- 
ni on the western. The subdivisions of Kato 
Mani are Marathonisi, Skutari, Malevri, Vakho, 
Kolokythi, and Laghia. 

It will be found that the total number of 
towns and villages in Mani, according to the 
preceding estimate, is about 130, instead of 117, 
the number before mentioned. The latter I find 
to be the general statement, and it is exactly 
confirmed in a poetical enumeration of them 
which I possess, and in which every village is 
named. But whenever I inquire of a native of 
any particular district, he gives me a greater 
number of names than in the poetical catalogue. 
This is easily accounted for by the dispersed 
mode of building, and partly perhaps by new 
villages having arisen since the poem was writ- 
ten, which seems to have been at least ten years 
ago. 
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Mani contains seven bishopricks, Zarnata, 
Andruvista, Milea, Platza, Maini, Kolokythi 
and Karyopoli. Maini includes the whole of 
Mesa Mani ; Kolokythi comprehends the country 
from Porto- Kaio to the bay of Skutari ; and Ka- 
ryopoli contains all the northern part of Kato 
Mani. The first and last of these bishopricks 
belong to the ecclesiastical province* of Lacedas- 
monia, the rest to that of Monembasla. 

I have not been able to learn exactly the date 
of the Albanian colonization of Bardhunia, 
though it is certainly within the last century. 
The district derives its name from a fortress 
similar to those of Passava, Maini, Kelefa, and 
Zarnata in Mani. They were all, I believe, ori- 
ginally constructed by the Byzantine princes, to 
keep these mountaineers in order, and were for 
the last time repaired, about 100 years ago, by 
the Venetians, when they were in possession of 
the Morea. The remains of the fortress of 
Bardhuni are near Arna. Bardhunia compre- 
hends all the southern face and roots of the 
great Taygctum , to within a short distance of 
the coast above Trinasus and Gytluum. Its 
villages are, Arna, situated near the sources of 
the river of Passava ; this village contains five 
pyrghi, and ninety houses of Turks, one pyrgo, 
and thirty houses of Greeks : — Strotza, three pyr- 
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ghi, and seventy houses, all Turkish: — Kurtzu- 
11 a, two’pyrghi, and forty houses, all Turkish: — 
Tzeria, twopyrghi, and thirty houses, all Turkish. 
The other villages are Britza, Apano Britza, 
the residence of Hussein Aga, Tarapsa, the re- 
sidence of Zalum-Osman Aga, Vigla, Dhafni, 
Paleo Dhafni, Trizu, Potamia, Alevetzova, Asi- 
mini, Petrina, Rozova, Gulianika. Some of the 
latter border on the northern part of Milea; 
and being in that bishoprick, it may be doubtful 
whether to include them in Mani or in Bardhu- 
nia, as sometimes the Musulmans and some- 
times the Christians, supported by the Mau kites, 
have the upper hand. The Musulmans fight 
among one another like the Maniates, but at 
present the power of Amus Aga keeps affairs 
tolerably quiet. Fort Bardhuni is reckoned three 
or four hours from Kurtzuna, and as much 
from Goranus, a village of the Mistra Vilayeti, 
from whence there is a road along the upper 
region of Taygetim, as follows : — from Gora- 
nus to Kumusta one hour, Boliana one hour, 
Dhipotamo half an hour, Dhoriza half an hour, 
Sotira half an hour, Sokha two hours, Anavry- 
tx an hour and a half, Barsiniko one hour. 

April 10. — I leave Marathonisi at 8.43, and 
at 9-3, leaving Mavrovuni on the left, descend 
into the plain of Passava : at 10.2 arrive at 
the foot of the hills which bound the plain on 
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the western side, and terminate in Cape Petali. 
The best part of the plain belongs to’ Tzanet 
Bey ; particularly a large tract of vineyards, 
which my conductor describes as a kraslvrysi, 
or fountain of wine. Corn and kalambokki 
cover the rest of the plain ; the latter grows in 
the lower parts, as admitting of irrigation from 
the river of Passava, which joins the sea at half 
a mile short of Cape Petali. We cross the 
hills, of which this promontory is the termina- 
tion, and which are covered with the yellow- 
flowered sage-leaved plant called slaka a , and 
with broom 1 ’, now in the utmost luxuriance of 
blossom, and at 10.35 enter a little plain on 
the sea-side, where I see men at the plough 
preparing the ground for cotton, with a dagger 
and pistols at their girdles. This, it seems, 
is the ordinary armour of the cultivator, when 
there is no particular suspicion of danger ; 
the shepherd is almost always armed with a 
musket. At 10.47 cross the mouth of a stream 
coming from a marsh, and some mills on the 
right ; and at 10.57 that of the Turkovrysi 
river, whose pellucid waters seem to correspond 
better than those of the Passava river, with the 
description of the Smenus by Pausanias. At 
the end of the beach ascend the cape to Vathy c , 
a village of twenty houses; arrive at 11.19. 

4 o-Quxct, phlomis fruticosa. lr xnrzy.u&^ir* c BuOi, 
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Here I find George, one of the Bey’s nephews, 
living in a miserable house near the Bey’s pyr- 
go, which is much inferior to that of Tzanet at 
Mavrovuni. Ghiorghio conducts me to some 
ruins at the foot of the hill of Vathy, on the 
south-western side, a quarter of an hour from 
the village ; they consist of the remains of 
a large building, strongly constructed with 
stones and Roman tiles ; a semicircular extre- 
mity, with five windows in it, is still standing 
entire : the diameter is upwards of twenty 
yards. There is a similar semicircular ruin 
close by, and farther up the valley a long 
arched subterraneous structure, which looks 
like a Roman cloaca. These, 1 think, must be 
remains of Ilypsus, or Hypsi. Farther up the 
country are the modern villages of Karyopoli, 
Kafki, Neokhori and Panitza, or Banitza. The 
last is three quarters of an hour from Karvela. 

At 12.27, proceeding from Vathy across the 
plain, we pass, at 12.35, a stream flowing from 
Karyopoli, and leave a rocky height with the 
ruins of a windmill on the sea-side, to the left. 
Sepulchres, with skeletons in them, have been 
iound here by the peasants digging in the fields, 
as well as other vestiges of an ancient site. 
The place is called Dhikova, which name is ap- 
plied also to the river and the valley. The 
hills around are well cultivated. We arrive at 
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the end of the plain at 12.45, and ascending a 
low height which connects Cape Kremidhara 
with the inland hills, come in sight of Skutari*. 
It is a large village, situated on a steep height 
overlooking the sea, at the bottom of an exten- 
sive bay. The whole extent of Cerigo is seen 
in face of this bay. 

At 1.20 I arrive at Skutari, and lodge in the 
pyrgo of Katzano, for whom the Bey has sup- 
plied me with a recommendatory letter. He is 
a man of a plain modest manner, civil, and per- 
fectly ready to answer any questions about his 
country, a readiness indeed which I have ob- 
served among all the Maniates with whom I 
have conversed. A greater share of candour 
and veracity is a natural consequence of their 
independence, rendering falsehood and dissimu- 
lation less necessary than they are to the other 
Greeks, who have no other arms of defence 
against their oppressors. The pyrgo, garrisoned 
at present by fifteen soldiers, whom Katzano 
keeps in pay, is constructed in the usual Maniate 
fashion. The lower story is occupied by the 
garrison, the upper consists of two rooms, or 
rather of one long room, divided by a slight 
wooden partition ; at one end is the fire-place 
and the kitchen furniture, at the other a mat- 

a iKovrxpw, the same name of Constantinople, 
as that of the Asiatic suburb 
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trass for a sofa. Mattrasses and blankets are 
piled up in one corner of the room ; all the rest 
of the family furniture is hung about the walls, 
or stowed away in wooden boxes, ranged around ; 
the floor consists of loose boards, and, never 
undergoing ablution, harbours myriads of fleas 
in winter, and bugs in summer. Katzano has 
twenty-five persons in his family, of whom nine 
are his children ; he married at the age of nine- 
teen, his wife was fourteen ; they have had fif- 
teen children. 

The hills around Skutari are cultivated in 
little terraces covered with wheat and barley, 
the latter of which is now in ear. The town is 
full of the ruins of Pyrghi, which have been 
destroyed in the Maniate wars ; one belonging 
to the Cavaliere was ruined by the artillery of 
Hussein, the Capitan Paslui. 

In the course of conversation, Katzano in- 
forms me that formerly all the Gligoraki family 
lived at Skutari, but that John and Antony, alias 
Zanim and Andon, the heads of the two houses 
falling out, and all the branches taking part 
with one side or the other, a dispersion ensued, 
and Katzano, with his brother Tzingurid, are 
now the only two of the name in Skutari. 
Here, as in Khimara, which enjoys nearly the 
same degree of independence as Mani, the most 
ordinary state of hostility between two families. 
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is that of non-intercourse and mutual observa- 
tion, without any overt act. While the two 
branches of the Gligorakis were living here in 
that state, Katzano being then young, he, with 
his brother and another were sitting on the out- 
side of a house, when thirteen of the opposite 
party passed by. Katzano and his friends sa- 
luted them; the others returned the salute in an 
offensive manner, or such at least as Katzano 
and his friends, who had been drinking, thought 
proper to interpret as such, and who, without 
another word, rose and fired upon their oppo- 
nents. The fire was returned, and both the bro- 
thers were dangerously wounded. Andon then 
sallied out of his house with a band of follow- 
ers, seized eleven of' the enemy, and shut them 
up in a pyrgo, until his nephew’s wounds were 
healed, intending to have had blood for blood 
if they had died. 

Many of the Maniate women value them- 
selves on their skill with the musket. Katza- 
116 ’s wife said to me, (as I was inquiring on this 
subject,) pointing to a place about 150 yards 
distant, “ set up your hat there, and see if I 
cannot put a musket ball through it.” I had 
too much regard for my only hat to trust her, 
for she has had two wounds in battle, and affects 
to consider her husband as no braver than he 
should be. 
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Lambro, a son-in-law of Lambro, the bey’s 
nephew, arrives at Skutari in the evening, with 
a train of friends, to request the interference of 
Katzan6 on the following occasion. Lambro 
lives at the Katjaunianika, the place which I 
passed through near the Castle of Passava. A 
Kakavuliote, whose brother had been killed by 
Lambro, thwarted in all his attempts to revenge 
himself like a man of honour, that is to say, by 
murdering Lambro, and perhaps rather fearful 
even of success, on account of Lambro’s con- 
nexion with the government, resolved at least to 
have the satisfaction of making depredations on 
his property. This day, in sight of Lambro and 
his friends, who even fired at the Kakavuliote 
without effect, he stole a mare belonging to Lam- 
bro, and rode off with her. The object of the em- 
bassy was to request Katzano’s interference to 
have the mare restored, and to prevent hostilities, 
and there seems every reason to believe it will 
be effected. This shews the good effect of the 
influence and authority which the Captain Pa- 
sha has lately obtained over Mani, as enabling 
the inferiors in command to check the lawless 
system of retaliation which in their present un- 
educated state is the consequence of the inde- 
pendence of this people ; and it leads me to be- 
lieve, that the best thing that could happen 
to the Greeks would be for the Turks in every 
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part of the country to have a similar authority, 
in such a manner that the Greeks, governing 
themselves in that sort of municipal form natural 
to this country, should at the same time be 
under a control sufficient to save them from 
the pernicious effects of the spirit of party, 
to which their character, arising from the same 
natural causes, irresistibly impels them. If the 
pashas and other officers in command could 
maintain discipline among their troops when out 
of their sight, such a system might be possible 
in the islands, and perhaps even throughout 
the Morea; but I fear that Turkish anarchy, 
bigotry, greediness of gain, and cruelty, render 
it impracticable. 

I am informed by Katzano, that beyond the 
hill which terminates in Cape Stavri, (so the 
promontory is called, which bounds the bay of 
Skutari on the south, as Kremidhara does on 
the north,) there are some ruins called Skopa 
or Skopopoli, about two hours distant from 
hence ; they are in the district of Vatas, and 
near the sea, and consist of arched brick fabrics, 
like those of Hypsus , but not so well preserved. 
They are probably the remains of Teuthrone. 
My host adds, with a grave face, and his as- 
sertion is confirmed by all around, that the 
sound of persons tossing over heaps of gold is 
sometimes to be heard there. Southward of 
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this place the coast is difficult to debarkation, 
rising steeply to the summit of the Taygetic 
ridge. There are however several small villages 
along the face of the mountain, of which Laghia 
is the largest. 

It is from Pausanias alone that we derive any 
detailed information on the ancient topography 
of the coast of Laconia southward of Gythium, 
or, as he expresses himself, to the right of Gy- 
thium, whence it seems that lie very naturally 
considered a maritime town as facing the seaj 
and his expression therefore is worthy of obser- 
vation, as it may serve to explain his meaning 
on other occasions, when it might otherwise be 
ambiguous. His description of the places is 
as follows a : “To the right of Gythium is Las, 
ten stades distant from the sea, and forty from 
Gythium. The place, which is now inhabited, 
lies between the mountains Ilium, Asia, and Cna- 
cadium : anciently the city stood on the summit 
of Mount Asia, where its ruins are still seen, 
and before the walls a statue of Hercules, and 
a trophy for a victory gained over some Mace- 
donians, who, having separated themselves from 
the army of Philip, when he invaded the La- 
conice, were ravaging the maritime parts of the 
country. The ruins contain also a temple of 
Minerva Asia, said to have been founded by 
a Pausan. Lacon. c. 24, 25. 
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Castor and Pollux on their returning in safety 
from the Colclii, to whom they went with the fleet 
of Jason ; for according to the Lacedaemonians 
the Colchi worship Minerva Asia. Near the 
present city of Las there is a fountain called 
Cagaco*, from the colour of the water, and near 
it a gymnasium and an ancient statue of Her- 
mes. Upon Mount Ilium there is a temple of 
Bacchus, and on the highest summit of the same 
mountain a temple of Aesculapius. On Cna- 
cadium there is a temple of Apollo Carneius. 
About thirty stades from the Carneium there 
is a place within the territories of the Spartans, 
called Hypsi b , where are temples of Aescu- 
lapius and of Diana, surnamed Daplniam. On 
a promontory by the sea-side stands the temple 
of Diana Dictynna, to whom they celebrate a 
yearly festival. On the left hand of this pro- 
montory the river Smcnus falls into the sea, in- 
ferior to none in the sweetness of its water ; its 
sources are in the mountain Taygetum. Five 
stades distant from the city 0 , in the place called 
Arainus, is a tomb of Las, upon which there is 

a Cnaco? aTacSiovg ov 9rX/ov *Af<x- 

b I adopt tlic reading lv y.uXov^lvv A5 

Xvqiv "T’i'Otf. xul ctvSficci) &c. — meaning that 

c I suppose that the text Arainus was five stades from 
ought to be pointed thus ; — the city Las, and not the 
\v t v tv Tuvysrv Taj river Smenus, as the received. 

'Attsx 64 text would imply. 
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a statue. They say that this Las was the 
founder of the city, and that lie was slain by 
Achilles. On proceeding from the tomb of 
Las, occurs the mouth of the river, which is 
called Scyrasj because Pyrrhus the son of 
Achilles entered the river, which was before 
nameless, with his ships, when he sailed from 
Scyrus to marry Hermione. Beyond the river, 
there is an altar of Jupiter, and a little fur- 
ther an ancient temple of that deity \ Pyrrhi- 
chus is situated forty stades from the river, in 
the interior b . There is a well in the agora of 
this city, said to he the gift of Silenus, which, 
if it should fail, the inhabitants would be in 
want of water. In their district c there is a 
temple of Diana, surnamed Astrateia, because 
here the Amazones terminated their progress, 
there is also a temple of Apollo Amazonius ; 
the wooden statue in each temple d is said to 
have been dedicated by those women of the 
Thermodon. On descending' to the sea-side 
from Pyrrhichus, occurs Tcuthrone, reported 
by the inhabitants to have been founded by the 
Athenian Teuthras ; they worship above all 
deities Diana Issoria: they have a fountain 
called Naia. One hundred and fifty stades 

B Ugov a.(>%<Xtov A»o? c » tji yjl 

GufJLOV. d toc %oocvcc. 

b sv fxi<roycciu. e xara£ai/T*. 
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distant from Teuthrone, is the promontory Tae- 
narum, &c.” 

The positions in the preceding extract de- 
pend chiefly upon the strong evidence which 
the Hellenic wall, and other marks of antiquity 
at Passava afford of that hill being the Mount 
Asia upon which the Homeric Las was situated. 
Which of the adjacent hills was Ilium, and which 
Cnacadium, is not so clear. We can hardly 
doubt that the source of the Turkovrysi was 
the fountain Cagaco. It has been supposed by 
some of the commentators, from the name Cna- 
cadium, that the fountain was called not Cagaco 
but Cnaco a ; and I think the probability is in- 
creased by the similarity of the name to that of 
the Cnacion at Sparta; the water of which 
stream, moreover, is pellucid like the Turko- 
vrysi : if the emendation be allowed, the neigh- 
bouring height is probably the Cnacadium. In 
any case the distance of thirty stades from Cna- 
cadium to Hypsi agrees sufficiently with that of 
Passava from Vathy, to leave little or no doubt 
of the ruins near the latter place being those of 
Hypsi. The promontory on which stood the 
Dictynnwum seems, therefore, to be that called 
Petali, which bounds the bay of Vath^ on the 
north-east; and the more so, as, taking the 


•' From 
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meaning of the words right and left from the 
instances of Las and Trinasus, in regard to 
Gythium, we have the river of Passava for the 
Smenus, a little to the left of the promontory, as 
Pausanias has placed it. Its sources, as he re- 
marks, are in Mount Taygetum, a description 
which will hardly agree with any other stream 
on this part of the coast. His river Scyras ac- 
cords exactly also with that called the river of 
Dhikova, and not less so, the vestiges of anti- 
quity which are found near the right side of its 
mouth, at the place called Dhikova, with the 
site of the temple and altar of Jupiter. The re- 
mains found at Skamnaki are probably those of 
Pyrrhichus, its distance from the shore, near Dhi- 
kova, agreeing with the forty stades of Pausa- 
nias. It seems to follow, that the ruins at Sko- 
popoli are those of Teuthrone, the distance of 
that place, moreover, from the peninsula of Cape 
Matapan, agreeing perfectly with the 150 stades 
of Pausanias between Teuthrone and Cape Tse- 
narum. 

His observation, however, that Hypsi was 
within the boundary of the Spartans *, seems to 
require some explanation. It appears b that when 
Augustus relieved the Laconic towns distant 
from Sparta from their dependence on that 

a £* o£o»$ Hn Eiruf nocr^v. Lacon. c. 21. 

b Strabo, p. 366. Pausan. 
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city, and made them autonomous, under the 
name of the community of the Eleuthero-Laco- 
nes, there were twenty-four of these toXs/s ; but 
that about 180 years afterwards, when Pausa- 
nias travelled, there were only eighteen in that 
condition, the remainder then paying their taxes 
at Sparta, and forming a part of that govern- 
ment, probably because they had fallen into po- 
verty and depopulation. Pausanias has given 
us a list of the eighteen Eleuthero-Laconic 
towns of his time ; he hints, also, that he has 
had occasion to mention the other six places in 
the course of his narrative, but he has not spe- 
cified their names. I conceive, therefore, that 
the words h> opoic Sjiri 'Inu.gTttt.ruv indicate that 
Hypsi was in the district of one of the six towns 
which had ceased to be autonomous, and were 
then under the government of Sparta. I suspect 
that town to have been iEgila, for Pausanias has 
mentioned iEgila incidentally, as a city of Laco- 
nia, and, if we may trust Pliny, it was in this gulf. 
He says, after naming several places in the inte- 
rior of Laconia and on its western coast, “ Mons 
Taygetus, amnis Eurotas, sinus iEgilodes, oppi- 
dum Psamathus, sinus Gytheates ab oppido. 
Omnesenim Maleae promontorio includuntur.” 1 
Whence it should seein that JEglla stood on one 
of the principal bays in the Laconic gulf. There 


a Plin. Ilist. Nat. 1. 4. c. 8. 
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is none so remarkable as that of Skutari, which 
town occupies a site not likely to have been 
overlooked by the ancients. Its having been 
deserted before the time of Pausanias may per- 
haps have been the reason why it is not noticed 
by him in his progress along this coast. Hypsi, 
in this case, would fall on the frontiers of ASgila 
and Las. Of the other towns which had ceased 
to enjoy the Eleuthero-Laconic autonomy, we 
know from Strabo that Helos was one Cyphan- 
ta, Leucm, Psamathus, and Ilippnla may pos- 
sibly have been four others. 

In our copies of Strabo, a town of Asine is 
placed upon the western coast of the Laconic 
Gulf b , and Stephanus, probably copying from 
Strabo, names a Laconic Asine as different 
from the Messeniac. Put there can be little 
doubt that the text of Strabo, or his information, 
is erroneous, and that there was no other Asine 
in the southern part of the Peloponnesus than 
that which, according to several authorities, 
stood near Cape Acritas in Messenia, and which 
Strabo himself tells us gave the epithet of Asi- 
naean to a part at least of the Gulf of Messenia. 
Pyrrhichus appears to have been the same place 
as the Pyrrhi Charax c , taken by Philip son of 
Demetrius, when he overran this country d , and 

* Strabo, p. 366. 

b Ibid. p. 363. 


' Polyb. Hist. 1. o. c. 1!). 
J B. C. 218. 
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when, as we learn from Pausanias alone, a pai ty 
of his Macedonians were cut off and defeated. 
Nor can it be doubted that Pyrrhi Charax was 
the same place which Livy calls Pyrrhi Cas- 
tra % in relating the movements of Philopocmen 
and Nabis twenty-six years afterwards. 

April 11. — At 12.37 I set out from Skutari, 
having waited until that hour for the arrival of 
mules from Tzxmova with one of the Mavro- 
mikhali family, to whose care I am recommend- 
ed by the Bey. On the western side of Skutari 
there are plantations of mulberry trees, and a 
deep gorge on the south, which separates the 
lulls of Skutari from the commencement of the 
heights of Mount Sanghia b , as the northern 
part of the southern division of the great Tcy- 
gelic promontory is called. At 1.5, having 
crossed the hills of Skutari, we enter the Vale 
of Dhikova at the distance of a mile from the 
sea: at 1.15 cross the river of Dlukova, half a 
mile south of Karyopoli, and again crossing and 
recrossing it several times, pass under the hill of 
Karyopoli, and at 1.37 enter a ravine leading to 
the south-west. Through this opening comes 
the river of Dhikova ; on either side are steep 
rocks forming a very strong pass. At 1.50, 
emerging from the glen, we enter a mountainous 


Liv. 1. 35. c. 2/ 
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cultivated region, where, in a lofty situation on 
the mountain, on the left hand, is a monastery 
of Panaglda Spiliotissa, pleasantly situated in the 
midst of gardens and cultivated terraces. We 
continue to follow the river, crossing it and as- 
cending the hills, first on its left hank and then 
on its right, till 2.35, when we leave it, now 
only a small torrent coming through a rocky 
gorge on the right. 

I observed in the vale, near a mill, some of 
the bee-hives which produce the celebrated Ma- 
niate honey. The hives are made of four slates 
set up on the edges, with other pieces for the 
roofs and floors. In some of the stands there are 
eight or ten hives in a row, and two or three 
stories of hives, so that at a distance the struc- 
ture looks like a wall built of very large stones : 
the junction of the slates is cemented with 
plaster. We now enter a little stony barren 
plain belonging to the village of Vakho a , which 
is situated to the southward on the steepest part 
of Mount Sanghia. Zanim Bey lives at Vakho, 
which consists of about thirty miserable huts. 
Beyond the plain we enter a narrow pass at 3, 
with Vakho half a mile on the left. After ascend- 
ing a very rugged road for half an hour, we 
come in sight of the Port of Vitylo, as well as of 
the town of that name, situated on the mountain 
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which rises from the northern side of the port. 
Then passing at 3.40 under the rocky precipice 
of St. Elias, which I have already mentioned as 
forming a termination of the range of Sanghia 
conspicuous from the eastern shore of Mani, 
we leave on the left Ivurtzuri, in a very elevated 
situation on the western side of the mountain 
of St. Elias. Near the foot of the cliff I observe 
several wheel-tracks of ancient cars in parts of 
the rock, which are now so rugged as to be im- 
passable even to a mule. From this spot we de- 
scend in thirty-seven minutes to Tzimova ”, a 
large village situated half a mile inland from the 
brow of the lofty cliffs, of which all the coast 
to the southward of Porto Vftylo consists. 

Gika Mavromikhali b , a stout active Maniate, 
about sixty years of age, who came from hence 
on a mule in the morning, and walked back all 
the way from Skutari, conducts me to his house, 
where I am soon afterwards visited by Peter 
Mavromikhali, commonly called Kyr Petruni, 
who lives at the harbour of Tzimova, half an 
hour northward of the town, at the foot of the 
mountain. Petruni, though he does not assume 
the title of kapitano, enjoys the influence of one 
over the whole of Mesa Mani. I find also at 
Tzimova, Poliko Tubaki c of Babaka d , the 

* T£l7/^9<oa. l ' HoXlKOf T OVfATXKYI^. 

b YxIkok; Mat^Ojuu^aXr;;. MTa/47raxa. 
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Kakavuliote chieftain who has been ordered by 
the bey to conduct me through the district. One 
of the first things Tubaki said to my servant 
was, “ If the bey had not given such precise 
orders concerning you, how nicely we should 
have stripped you of all your baggage.” These 
persons tell me they never heard of the plague 
having been in Mani. The wind is their plague, 
they say : it often destroys their crops of grain, 
and has done much damage this year. O11 this 
side of the peninsula it is the Greco and Le- 
vante rushing through the ravines of the moun- 
tain, on the shore of the Laconic gulf it is 
the Garbino that does the mischief. Another 
curse is the want of rain in the month of April, 
which dries up the ear before there is any sub- 
stance in it. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


LACONIA. 

From Tzimova to Cape Matapan. — Messa. — Casnepolis. — 
The Promontories of Tasnahum and Tiiyiudes. — Psama- 
thus — Return to Tzimova. — From Tzimova to Kalamata. 
— CEtylus. — Tiialamas. — Pephnus. — Leuctra. — Cau- 

RAMYUE. — GeRENIA. — AbIA. — PlIAIt/E. 


April 12. — This morning at 7-20, I leave Tzi- 
mova, vulgarly pronounced Djimova, accom- 
panied by a relation of the bey from Skutari, 
by Gika Mavromikhali, by Tubaki, who has a 
nepliew with him, and by one of the bey’s at- 
tendants from Marathonisi, who was sent hither 
to prepare mules for me. Most of these per- 
sons are mounted at my expense, and they are 
all armed with Albanian muskets, that is to say, 
with muskets mounted in Albania, the barrels 
being made in the north of Italy. There is, 
besides, a guard of twelve men, headed by 
Kyr Petruni, who accompany me a quarter of a 
mile out of the town, and then return. At 8.27 
we descend into a deep ravine, which rises to a 
gorge in the mountain, a mile on the left, and 
on the right ends in a small inlet, or bay, which 
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forms a breakin the line of cliffs, and is called 
Dhikho. This ravine separates the sub-district 
of Tidmova from the rest of Mesa Mani. 
Having passed it, we leave Kharia a little on 
the right at 8.50. At 9-7 Pyrgos is on the 
right on the edge of the cliff, which overhangs 
the sea : this place, my attendants say, is hostile 
to the English, on account of the capture at De- 
lus not long ago by Capt. Donnelly of the navy, 
and the subsequent imprisonment at Constanti- 
nople of twenty-five sailors of a pirate tratta, 
who were all natives of this village, except the 
captain, a Cretan \ 

At 9.20 halt at an old church of 'Aia Marina 
on the road side, not far from Pyrgos. I here 
find an inscribed stone in the wall of the church. 
At 9.40 proceed along the stony level, or rather 
slope, included between the rocky sides of 
Mount Sanghia and the cliffs on the sea-side. 
At 10.30 we are in line with another inlet of the 
sea, but smaller than that of Dhikho, and more 
exposed to the westward. At 11, the village of 
Atja b one of six, (formerly five,) which, from 
their number, were called the Pendadha c , is half 
a mile on the left, under a remarkable little peak- 
ed rock. South of it stands Babaka, or Pabaka, 
one of the Pendadha, and the village of my con- 
ductor Poliko. All this country, though stony, 

* K^tixoc. k ’Ar^a, or *Axi‘a. c r < TUvru$a- 
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and in appearance poor in soil, is covered with 
fields of wheat, barley, beans, and fasulia*, 
separated by fences of loose stones j with more 
rain and less wind, it would be a fertile district. 
The road passes between two parallel walls, over 
the bare rugged rock, where it requires the 
utmost caution of the mule to secure a footing. 

At 11.40, we halt at a single house in the 
fields, opposite to the northern extremity of the 
great projection of the coast, called Kavo Gros- 
so. Half-way between that extremity and the 
line of coast which we have been following, is 
a promontory, called Tigani, with a small bay 
on either side of it. That to the eastward, which 
is much the more secure, is called the Port of 
Mezapo ; it is said to be the best harbour on the 
western coast of Mani. The promontory of Ti- 
gani is not high, its flat summit is surrounded 
with the remains of an Italian fortification, and 
it is connected with the great peninsula of Kavo 
Grosso by a low isthmus. This is evidently the 
situation of the port and Homeric town of Mes- 
sa, for, independently of the modern name Me- 
zapo, and the description of Pausanias, the 
epithet which Homer applies to Messa b , is con- 
firmed by my guides, who say that the caverns 
in the cliffs of Cape Grosso abound with wild 
pigeons. The words of Strabo, regarding Messa, 

a Kidney-beans. b ttoX ts MsW»jy. II. B. v. /582. 
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seem clearly to shew, that he had not himself 
visited this part of Greece. “ It is said,” he 
remarks", “that Messe is not to be found j some 
affirming that it was Messoa, one of the quarters 
of Sparta, like Limnaeum, others, that it was an 
abbreviation of Messene.” But Pausanias, who 
was an kvtovtij(, knew better, and has exactly 
described Mcssa in this spot. I found an in- 
scription at Mistra, containing the name of a 
man with the adjunct Msovnoj, which we learn 
from Stephanos to have been the gentile adjec- 
tive of Messa, and shews that the man was a 
citizen of this place. 

In the central and highest part of the penin- 
sula of Kavo Grosso, there is a conical height 
which appears artificial, and marks probably 
the site of Hippola. Between the spot where 
we halt and the Port of Mezapo, stands a 
church of 'Aia Varvara h , near a ruined village. 
Having moved again at 12.48, we leave, at 1.7, 
the villages of Karina and Mina on the left, in 
a retired level at the foot of the mountain. At 
1.14 cross a bed of a torrent, which flowing 
from the latter village joins the sea three quar- 
ters of a mile on our right, at a pyrgo on the 
shore of the harbour of Mezapo. At 2.3 pass 
between the villages of Nomia on the right, and 
Gita 0 on the left ; these are situated on a ridge 

1 Strabo, p. 364. l> ’ Aylct Bxpvx^x. 
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which unites the height of Cape Grosso with 
the mountains, and commands a view of all the 
elevated paralia in one direction beyond Tzi- 
mova, and in the other nearly as far as 'Alika. 
The peninsula of Cape Grosso is about six miles 
in circumference ; it terminates all round to- 
wards the sea in a high precipice, like that of 
the coast northward as far as Vitylo. The ground 
rises in great natural steps from the neighbour- 
hood of Nomia to the centre of the peninsula 
of Cape Grosso, which seems to be all either a 
mere rock, or covered with a scanty layer of 
soil, cultivated only in a few places. From the 
foot of the steeps of the great ridge eastward, 
to the western extremity of the cliffs of the 
peninsula, there is a distance of three miles in 
a straight line. 

The village of Gita has no less than twenty-two 
pyrghi. In the poetical list of villages which I 
have already alluded to, the epithet no'hv'jrvgyos 
is applied to it. It contains eighty or a hundred 
families. None of the villages we have passed 
to-day seem to have less than twenty or thirty. 
At 8 we arc opposite the southern cape of Kavo 
Grosso, within which is a curve, or bay, exposed 
to the south-west ; from thence, southward to 
Kypdrisso, and almost as far as the peninsula of 
Cape Matapan, the aspect of the coast changes j 
instead of lofty cliffs, the slope is continued 
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from the steep part of the mountain, quite to the 
sea-shore. Consequently our road, though con- 
tinuing at the same elevation above the sea, 
passes along a steeper slope, and being likewise 
more stony, becomes, at length, nothing more 
than a narrow terrace of loose round stones, over 
which it is impossible to move forward but at the 
slowest pace: the same kind of road occurred 
in some places before arriving at Gita. The 
fences which surround the fields are built of 
rocks, broken up into cubical masses, and put to- 
gether without cement. The stone is a coarse- 
grained white marble, similar to that which was 
employed at Gythium, and in all the ancient re- 
mains which I have seen to the southward of 
that place. That of which the buildings of Sparta 
were constructed, is of a much finer quality. 

At 3.50 we pass under the village of Alika, 
which stands upon the foot of the mountain. In 
the middle of the village the rock is cut perpen- 
dicularly to the length of about 150 paces : it 
seems to have been an ancient quarry. Between 
Gita and Alika we met upwards of 200 asses, 
laden with brushwood from Porto Kaio, for the 
use of the villages to the northward. Each train 
of asses obliged us to halt a minute or two. 
This great importation of wood is for Easter, 
when every hearth is employed in roasting lambs. 
During Lent so strict is the fast that there is little 

VOL. i. 
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need of fire. No people are more rigorous in the 
observances of the Greek Church than the Mani- 
atcs. A Kakavuliote, who would make a merit 
of hiding himself behind the wall of a ruined 
chapel, for the purpose of avenging the loss of 
a relative upon some member of the offending 
family, would think it a crime to pass the same 
ruin, be it ever so small a relict of the original 
building, without crossing himself seven, or at 
least three, times. 

Having descended from 'Alika into the bed 
of a torrent, we enter, at 4.20, the fences of 
Kyparisso, once a considerable village, but now 
reduced to one pyrgo, a chapel, and a house 
for the priest. My companion of the Gligoraki 
family says, that his ancestors, as well as those 
of the Mavromikhali, came originally from 
hence. The old priest, whose only costume is 
a jacket with a pair of wide trowsers of coarse 
blanketing of Maniate manufacture, receives me 
with an air of cheerfulness and hospitality ; from 
a consciousness, perhaps, that he has nothing to 
give us, and that he is more likely to be enter- 
tained at our expense, than we at his. His 
house, which adjoins the church, offers, indeed, 
little hope of supply to the traveller. He 
points, however, without hesitation, to the only 
fowl he possesses, as he desires us to “take off 
its head”, imitating the action of a Pasha 
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ordering an execution. He makes no difficulty 
in telling me his history; he is a Cretan, his mo- 
nastic name Macarius \ After having passed 
several years as a kaloiero at Mount Sinai, which 
he says is infinitely worse than Kakavulia, he 
was sent into Egypt to collect charity for the 
convent. The temptation was too great ; in- 
stead of returning with the money into the desert, 
he came to hide himself in Mani, and has now, 
for thirty years, been officiating as the priest b 
of Kyparisso. He hopes to obtain pardon, he 
says, by his daily prayers, for the crime he has 
committed, and shews me a sepulchre which he 
has built for himself behind the church. He 
then conducts me to something better worth 
seeing, namely, a small ruined church dedi- 
cated to Aio Sotiri, or Saint Saviour; of which 
the door-posts are two inscribed quadrangular 
rrrJJXa;, decorated with mouldings above and be- 
low. One of the inscriptions is by the city of 
the Taenarii, in honour of one of its citizens: 
the other is a dedication of the community of 
the Eleuthero-Lacones to Caius Julius Laco, 
son of Eurycles. From these it is clear that 
this place was the site of Taenarum, called, 
in the time of Pausanias, Caenepolis, and as it 
would seem, from the second inscription, the 
chief place of the Eleuthero-Laconic federation. 

u 2 
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The Laco mentioned in this inscription is pro- 
bably the same son of Eurycles who appears 
from Strabo to have been unable long to main- 
tain himself in power, after his father’s death*. 
Lying in front of the same church, there is a 
broken pedestal formed like the others, and in- 
scribed in honour of one of the citizens of Taena- 
rum. The church occupies, perhaps, the site of 
the temple of Ceres, mentioned by Pausanias; 
it stands on the summit of a height of about 
a mile in circumference, which is bounded 
to the west and south-west by perpendicular 
cliffs about forty feet high, washed by the sea ; 
to the north and west by the torrent we crossed 
in arriving ; and on the eastern side by a valley 
covered with corn-fields, which beyond it rise in 
terraces as high up as the rocky mountain sup- 
plies any soil for cultivation. On the north, the 
torrent bed ends in a little inlet of the sea, among 
the cliffs : to the south, there is a small harbour 
at the extremity of the valley. Here, probably, 
stood the temple of Venus. 

Kyparisso stands about five miles from the 
isthmus of the peninsula of Cape Matapan. To- 
wards the sea the hill consists of bare rock ; in 
the opposite direction the slope is partitioned into 
very small inclosures by walls of a slaty kind of 
stone, different from that which I observed on 

a Strabo, p. 36G. 
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the road hither, and piled up, apparently in this 
place more for the purpose of clearing the land 
of the ruins, than for that of dividing the fields, 
which are small inclosures of corn or vines, by 
no means requiring so many divisions. In this 
labyrinth of fences and ruined buildings, by 
the guidance of the priest and a young son of 
his, (another little irregularity of Papa Maka- 
rio,) I find dedications to Antoninus Pius, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and Gordian, and among other 
fragments of inscriptions, one which appears 
originally to have consisted of twenty-six Iambic 
verses. In none of the inscriptions could I per- 
ceive the name Cacnepolis. In some the Doric 
form a rioAir is used, in others it is u iioaii;. 
The magistrates are entitled Ephori and Ephori 
Aurelii, and one of them was Stratcgus. There 
are several shafts of small columns among' the 
ruins, and two large ones of the finest red granite 
of Syene, exactly like that of the Column of 
Diocletian at Alexandria. These are lying on the 
ground ; but there are also two or three pieces 
of smaller columns still in their original places, 
which formed, apparently, part of a large church 
in the early ages of Christianity, when the ap- 
pellation of Taenarum was probably obsolete, and 
the place flourished under its present name of 
Cyparissus 1 . I could not find any capital of a 
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column, except some very bad specimens in the 
church. 

The priest’s hut being insufficient to contain 
our numbers, he resigns his churcli of the Pa- 
naghxa to us, where I take up my abode for the 
night. The eating of a meat supper in the 
church during the most rigid of Greek fasts, 
seems to shock the liberal Macarius himself, 
and we are duly punished by myriads of fleas, 
which prevent all possibility of sleeping. The 
whole of our party was strewn upon the floor of 
the church, and there was only just space suffi- 
cient to contain them. 

April 13. After another search this morning 
for remains of antiquity, I quit Kyparisso at 
7.50 for Cape Matapan, taking the road to 
Vathia a , a village placed on the summit of a 
peaked height, half a mile from the sea, and a 
mile in a straight line from Kyparisso. The road 
to the cape quits that of Vathia in a torrent bed 
near the sea, at the ascent of the hill on which 
the village stands. This torrent forms the se- 
paration between Inner and Lower Mani, Va- 
thia and its ve^aga,, consisting of three adja- 
cent villages, being included in Kato Mani, ac- 
cording to the poetical list. My Mesa Maniate 
companions, however, do not admit of this ar- 
rangement, and include every thing on the 
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western side of the promontory in their own 
division of Mani. At 8.30 the sea is near us 
on the right hand, and the village half a mile 
on our left. We halt live minutes, to allow 
time to Gika and Poliko to answer the inquiries 
of a party of armed men from Vathia, who meet 
us on the road. This village, my guides say, 
has been divided into two parties for the last 
forty years, in which time they reckon that about 
100 men have been killed. We pursue the 
summit of the cliffs overhanging the sea, along 
the side of a very steep mountain, where are some 
difficult passes, one in particular formed by a wil- 
derness of immense masses of rock, which seem 
to have fallen from the brow of the mountain. 
Every spot of earth on its side which is covered 
with a little soil, is cultivated in terraces of corn. 
At 9 . 38 , having arrived opposite the head of 
Porto Marmari, a dangerous creek in the steep 
coast, we cross over a part of the neck of land 
which separates Marmari from Porto Kaio, and 
which constitutes the isthmus of the peninsula of 
Cape Matapan. Here we quit the road to Porto 
Kaio, which leads also by a branch to a mo- 
nastery on the mountain, above the northern 
side of that harbour, and turn to the right into 
the peninsula of Matapan. On the ascent of 
the hill which forms the isthmus, and which is 
barely half a mile across in a straight line, I 
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have a fine view of Porto Kaio with its monas- 
tery, surrounded by corn fields in terraces. 

Proceeding in a south-east direction, we arrive, 
at 9.55, upon the summit of a ridge, where 
are some small remains of a Hellenic wall : not 
above a dozen stones remain in their places. 
The spot commands to the north a view of 
Porto Kaio, and to the south-east looks down 
upon the Port of Vathy ; the latter is a long 
narrow inlet of the sea open to the south-east, 
towards which all the intermediate space is 
covered with terraces of corn. The western 
side of the peninsula is entirely occupied by 
the high rocky land of Cape Matapan, which 
is cultivated in every spot capable of cultiva- 
tion. Two small kalyvia stand on the eastern 
face of the mountain j the western side falls 
more steeply to the sea, and is not seen from 
our road. A lower ridge extends along the 
eastern side of the peninsula from Vathy to 
Porto Kaio. All the cultivated tract between 
the two ridges, as well as the two kalyvia, is 
known by the name of Asomato, which is pro- 
perly that of a ruined church, near the shore of 
a small harbour close to Cape Matapan on the 
eastern side ; to this place our path now leads, 
after leaving another on the left which conducts 
to the port of Vathy. After passing the di- 
vision of the roads, we proceed along the side 
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of the western mountain, by one of the kaly via, 
and then descend to Asomato, where we arrive 
at 10.30. 

Asomato, like many other dilapidated churches 
in Greece, has been repaired in such a manner 
as to be covered with a roof at the holy table, 
while the remaining walls are in a state of ruin. 
This altar-end is formed in part of Hellenic ma- 
sonry, not quite regular ; the stones, though 
very large, being not all quadrangular. At 
the end of this piece of Hellenic wall near 
the altar a narrow ancient door remains, which 
is not apparent from within, having been im- 
mured in converting the temple into a church. 
Several other parts of the church walls are 
formed of ancient wrought blocks, but that 
which is to the right of the altar only is original 
in its construction and site. This piece of an- 
cient work is from four to seven feet high, and 
fifteen yards long. I did not complete the mea- 
surement of the church, which I had begun, not 
choosing to offend the prejudices of my guides, 
who cried xgif 4« ! when I entered the sanctuary, 
and partly because the measurement could not 
have given the exact dimensions of the ancient 
building, as the Hellenic wall formed a part of 
one side only, and no traces are to be seen 
of the opposite wall. The church, instead of 
facing to the east as Greek churches usually 
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do, faces south-eastward, towards the head 
of the port, which is likely to have been the 
aspect of the temple. There can be little or 
no doubt that it was the celebrated temple of 
the Taenarian Neptune. I could not find any 
remains of columns. 

A little farther inland from the ruined church, 
are several ancient bottle-shaped cisterns cut in 
the rock. I find the women of the kalyvia 
washing their linen with the water taken from 
them. The largest of the cisterns is ornamented 
round the edge with a mosaic of tiles. The 
rock near the cisterns has been levelled in some 
parts, and made perpendicular in others, tor the 
reception of ancient buildings, and in several 
places there remain steps cut in the rocks. On 
the north-eastern side of the chapel, a few paces 
distant, there is a large grotto in the rock, pro- 
bably that from which Hercules is fabled to 
have dragged the dog Cerberus ; nor is it 
any objection to this supposition, that no in- 
terior cavity or semblance of subterranean de- 
scent is to be seen within the cavern, for Pau- 
sanias remarks the same circumstance. The only 
ancient monument which I could find near this 
famous entrance of the Infernal Regions, was 
a large broken square stele on the shore of the 
harbour, piously inscribed by some fair Taena- 
rian in honour of her father. A quarter of a 
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mile southward of the inner extremity of the 
port, a low point of rock projects into the sea 
from the foot of the mountain : this, the natives 
of the peninsula say, is the real Kavo Matapan, 
the southernmost point of Greece and of all 
Europe. Eastward of it there is a rock con- 
nected with the shore, in which is seen a great 
cleft, and opposite the point itself, a rocky islet 
called Katergaki. A more remarkable point 
than Matapan itself, is that to the south-east, 
which divides Asomato from Vathy, and shel- 
ters the latter harbour towards the south ; it is 
more separated from the rest of the peninsula, 
but is not so high and steep as the land above 
Cape Matapan. 

Pausanias thus describes the Taenarian dis- 
trict’ : “ One hundred and fifty stades distant 
from Teuthrone is the promontory Taenarum, 
and the ports Psamathus and Achilleius; at 
the Cape there is a temple resembling a cavern b , 
and before it a statue of Neptune. Some of the 
Greek poets have feigned' that Hercules here led 
forth the dog of hell, though there is no passage 
through the cave into the earth d , nor, indeed, 
is it probable that there exists any subterraneous 
dominion of the gods where souls are collected. 

* Pausan. Lacon. c. 25. d wt? vkI yw o$ou oiu rov cr7r 

vacl$ Ipigovar,;, oil &C. 
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Among other dedications' at Taenarum, there 
is an Arion in brass playing on the guitar b and 
seated on a dolphin. There is also a source of 
water c at Taenarum. From Taenarum to Caene- 
polis the distance by sea“ is forty stades. The 
ancient name of this city was Taenarum. It con- 
tains a temple of Ceres c , and on the sea side a 
temple of Venus with an upright statue of 
stone : on proceeding forward thirty stades, 
there occurs a promontory called Thyrides. 
Here are ruins of the city Hippola f , among 
which is a temple of Minerva Hippolaitis. A 
little beyond is the city Mcssa, and a harbour, 
from whence to (Etylus there is a distance of 
130 stades.” 

It is difficult to reconcile what Pausanias says 
of the temple of Neptune with present appear- 
ances, which clearly shew that the cavern and 
vaos, or temple, were at some little distance 
apart, though they may have been included 
within the same peribolus. The description of 
Strabo 8 seems more correct ; he says, “ that 
the promontory Taenarum was in the bend of 
the sea shore h , and that it had a temple of Nep- 
tune built in a grove, and near it a cavern, 

» uvrtMipttTa. f Vide et Stephan, in “lie- 

b o no* a.. 

c t nry»). A TrXouf. ® Strabo, p. 363. 

c (Aiyxeov A>JpjT£0£. h hr 7 koXctw flrogaXi'dK*’ 
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through which it was fabled a that Cerberus was 
dragged out of hell by Hercules.” 

I am surprised to find that the Tsenarian pro- 
montory has not been well described, either in 
ancient history or in any modern book or map, 
in short, that there is nothing to indicate that 
Taenarum is in fact a peninsula of circular form 
about seven miles in circumference, connected 
with the end of the great Taygetic promontory 
by an isthmus which is about half a mile wide 
in direct distance. It was not until I saw its 
real conformation, that I could understand why 
Fausanias, coasting the Laconic Gulf from the 
northward, names Psamathus and Achilleius 
after the promontory Taenarum b . It is evident 
that the whole peninsula was considered as the 
promontory ; in fact, it is only in this manner 
that his distance of forty stades between Cajne- 
polis and the promontory can be justified, that 
is to say, by measuring it to the nearest part of 
the peninsula. The word applied to Tse- 
narum by Strabo, seems to allude also to the 
peninsula, for ccKrii was strictly applicable to a 
coast of this description, and was employed 
with the same import in the instances of Attica 
and of the Thracian Acte which contained 
Mount Athos. The word Matapan I take to be 
exactly, or very nearly, the Laco-Doric, or per- 


(/,vQtvov<rtv. 
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haps the still more ancient local form and pronun- 
ciation of the word M sroonov. The accents indeed 
differ, but the dialects differed sometimes from 
the common Hellenic in accents as well as in 
vowels. It is probable that the whole penin- 
sula was known by the name of T ct'ivctgov clx^cx, 
or cixrih and its extreme promontory by that of 
ro Maraxav, while the small harbour of Aso- 
mato, the temple of Neptune, and the habita- 
tions around it, may have been distinguished 
by the name of Posidonium. The remark of 
Strabo, that Amathus* occurs next to Cape 
Taenarum in entering the Laconic gulf, leaves 
little doubt as to the situation of Psamathus at 
Porto Kaio, for here are some remains of an 
ancient town, and it is not credible that Strabo 
should have noticed Vathy to the exclusion 
of the more important harbour, Porto Kaio. It 
will follow that Vathy was the Achilleius of Pau- 
sanias. 

Thyrides is another point on this coast of 
which it required an actual inspection, in order 
to understand the ancient allusions or remarks 
concerning it. Strabo describes it as a poadrig 
xgrjpvog, “ a precipitous cape beaten by the 
waves 99 ; Pausanias, as a promontory 5 situated 
thirty stades to the northward of Csenepolis, 
and 150 stades distant from CEtylus c . Though 

a ’ApaQcvs, lege b c Now Vitylo. 
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these descriptions agree in every respect with 
Cape Grosso, they omit to give any idea of 
the dimensions of that remarkable promontory, 
which is a large peninsula like the Taana- 
rian, nearly of the same dimensions, but of a 
more oval shape, and connected with the con- 
tinent by a much wider isthmus. Another 
difficulty in regard to the topography of this 
coast, is the remark of Strabo, that Thyrides 
was the boundary of the Messeniac gulf. But 
this also is at once explained by an examina- 
tion of the places, for we find that the lati- 
tude of Thyrides and of the Taenarian Cape 
is so nearly the same, that Thyrides conceals 
the view of the Taenarian promontory from 
every part of the Messeniac gulf) except the 
immediate vicinity of its south-western promon- 
tory, Cape Acritas. All the Taenaria, there- 
fore, between Capes Grosso and Matapan was a 
coast not belonging to either gulf. Homer* 
seems to have correctly understood the extent 
of the Taenarian district, which, as we have seen, 
comprehended all the coast between the penin- 
sulas Thyrides and Taenarum, including all the 

s TJu^' $1 Auxuv$u yuTocv, u\t<rrtyavov TrroXlt^ov 
*1 £oy, xa\ X^ 0V rov lishioio 

Taiva^ov, tvGo. r« (jlvXu @u$vrf>ixoc /?3<7xtra» cclei 
HsXiQio uvocy.ro t'x e» 8 %wfov. 

Hymn, ad Apoil. y. 416. 

See also Eustathius in 11. tom. 1. pp. 286, 287* 
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latter peninsula, with the exception of the part 
near Psamathus. From other authors we do 
not learn much as to the topography of this 
extremity of the Peloponnesus. It appears from 
Thucydides, that the temple of Neptune was a 
sanctuary in his time, and was held in peculiar 
veneration by all Greece \ 

I have inquired in vain for the Taenarian 
quarries of sumptuous marble mentioned by 
Strabo b . Several ancient quarries, indeed, I 
have remarked, and particularly that at 'Alika, 
but they appear to have been all of coarse white 
marble or limestone. Nor have I been able to 
hear anything, on the Laconic coast, of the 
shell-fish which produced a purple inferior only 
to the Tyrian c . 

At 11.22 we leave Asoinato, and return by a 
road to the eastward of that by which we came. 
At 11.41 the head of Vathy is below us, to the 
right. At 11.54, leaving the Kyparisso road to 
the left, we proceed along the summit of the 


a Thucyd. 1. 1. c. 128, 188. 
b Strabo, p. 8(17. The 
famed Tamarian marble ap- 
pears from Pliny to have been 
black, Hist. Nat. 1. 86. c. 8. ; 
but another author, Sextus 
Empiricus, (Pyr. Hypol. 1. 1. 
c. 14.,) speaks of a species 
that was white when broken 


to pieces, though it appeared 
yellow in the mass. Laconia 
also produced green marble, 
but it is uncertain in what 
part. Plin. Hist. Nat. 1. 86. 
c. 7.— Paul. Silent, in descr. 
S. Soph ire. 

0 Pausan. Lacon. c. 21. 
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Isthmus, and then, winding round the side of 
the mountain which overhangs Porto Kaio, ar- 
rive, at 12.27> at the monastery called the Vir- 
gin of Porto Kaio a , which furnishes by far the 
most agreeable lodging I have met with in 
Mani. On the eastern side a spring issues from 
the side of the hill, and falls over several ter- 
races of garden ground on the side of the moun- 
tain, which are grown with olives, caroubs, and 
cypresses, mixed with a few orange-trees. The 
garden furnishes me with a salad for dinner, 
and the stores of the convent some of the choices^ 
Maniatc honey — my companions, meantime, re- 
galing upon bean-soup and salted olives. During 
their repast an old man incessantly accuses Gika 
Mavromikhali of having killed his brother, or, 
at least, of being of the family of the murderer. 
Gika admits the latter, but urges in defence that 
the deed was done in an honourable way, in the 
course of a war between the two houses. Only 
sixteen days ago, Gika tells me, he destroyed a 
pyrgo of one of his enemies in his own village of 
Tzimova. Porto Kaio, he informs me, was an- 
ciently called 'WcLfMtOict,. When I ask him how 
he acquired this information, he does not recol- 
lect, but admits that the name is known only to 
those who are a little tinctured with letters b . 

a 7> Tlavocyla, toi/ IlopToxa/ot/. b xar* faiyov ypa^jK,aT»o*pmo». 
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It is not improbable that Psamathus, converted 
into Psamathia, was used until the Morea was 
overrun by the Franks, who, particularly the 
Venetians, seem to have done more than the 
Turks in destroying the vestiges of antiquity in 
Greece; and who having called this harbour 
Porto delle Quaglie, from the great number of 
quails which frequent the neighbourhood in the 
autumn, this name, in the course of time, has 
been assumed by the Greeks in the form of 
Porto Kaio, for there are many Italian words 
adopted in the dialect of the islands and south- 
ern coasts of Greece, in the same manner as 
Turkish words have been adopted in the north- 
ern and continental dialect. Thus, Kavo Grosso, 
the only modern name for Cape Thyrides, and 
accurately descriptive of it, is formed of two 
Italian words. Kavo and Porto, however, are 
used for Cape and Harbour in every part of 
Greece, having been introduced by the seafaring 
men, who are more than any other class familiar 
with the Italian language. Porto Kaio is a beau- 
tiful circular harbour with a narrow entrance, a 
fine sandy bottom, and depth of water for large 
ships, except at a shoal which lies midway be- 
tween the southern point of the entrance and 
the shore, which is immediately under the mo- 
nastery. This point shelters the harbour from 
the s. and s. e. Upon its extremity I perceive 
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the remains of a battery which was erected by 
the insurgent Major Lambro, when Porto Kaio 
was the strong hold of that person in the year 
1773 . 

Beyond the ravine of the garden of the mo- 
nastery, to the eastward, another root of the 
mountain, similar to that on which the monas- 
tery stands, slopes into the sea. On its summit 
stands the ruin of a square fortress, apparently 
of the same period as that of Passava, but more 
respectable. Coronclli has given a description 
of it under the name of the fort of Maina. Its 
Greek name is M ottvTj ; it was a town in the 
thirteenth century, as we learn from Pachymer* 
and Nicephorus Gregoras b . It would seem, in- 
deed, from the mention made of it by those his- 
torians, to have been then one of the chief 
places in the southern part of the peninsula, for 
Nicephorus names it as such, together with 
Sparta, meaning probably Myzithra, and Mo- 
nemvasia. He is not far from the truth in 
describing Maini as being the place called 
by the ancients the Taenarian promontory % but 
he most incorrectly places it near Leuctra d . 
Perhaps he mistook the ruins at Kyparisso for 
those of Leuctra. Maini is still nominally one 
of the suffragan dioceses of the ecclesiastical 

a Pacliymer, 1. 1. c. 21. 

* Nicephor. 1. 4. c. 1. 


c Taivagia axfa. 
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province of Monemvasia. The Italians trans- 
lated the word into Maina, and thence called 
the whole of the great Taygetic prom'otrtory, 
Braccio di Maina. From the same word the 
Greek chorographical appellation M w? is de- 
rived. From the fortress of Maini begins the 
district of Laghia, belonging to Kato Mani. 
Laghia is the largest place between Porto Kaio 
and Skutari. Next to it is Vatas, the chief 
place of the bishoprick of Kolokythi. 

We quit the monastery at 3 ; at 4.55 leave 
Kyparisso on the left, and at 5 arrive at 'Alika, 
where I procure a lodging in a hut of a friend 
of Poliko. 

The misery of these Kakavuliotes is extreme. 
To the inquiries of my servants for the com- 
monest articles of provisions, the answer con- 
stantly is, “ where are we to find oil, or vinegar, 
or wine, or bread ?” 1 as if such things were 
luxuries in which they never indulged. The 
scarcity 11 at present is undoubtedly very pressing 
in consequence of the insufficient harvest of last 
year ; and to these occasional dearths, perhaps, 
may be chiefly ascribed the habitual penury and 
avarice of the people. But my Tzimova com- 
panions say, that even when the Kakavuliotes 
had numerous pirate boats and trattas in the 

:l 9rcy to? ; 
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Archipelago, and -brought home a great deal of 
plunder, they still continued to live in the same 
miserable manner. The chief instrument of 
household furniture is the handmill *, in which 
the kalambokki is ground. This is the employ- 
ment of the women at night, who generally ac- 
company the work with a song in lamentation 
of some .deceased relation who has been killed 
perhaps by a hostile house ; and it is their cus- 
tom to continue these songs during the whole 
period of mourning, and the men let their beards 
grow on the same occasions. The y^uoo^vXov 
is a lineal descendant of the ancient hand-mill, 
as the songs which accompany the grinding are 
of the uhui 

Except on the great feasts, none but the 
richest of the Kakavuliotes kill mutton or poul- 
try : an old ox no longer fit for the plough, or a 
sheep or fowl already at the point of death, they 
sometimes indulge in. Cheese, garlic, and b$0ad 
of maize, are the principal food ; wine and oil, as 
their district produces none, they seldom use. 
A boy even of fifteen has a wrinkled, weather- 
worn appearance ; but diseases are rare, they 
live to a great age, and their chief evil is a 
population disproportioned to the natural re- 
sources of the country. In soil and aspect, it re- 
sembles many of the islands, such as Kefalonia, 
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Tzerfgo, Naxfa, Zla, &c. where, as in Mani, all 
the productions, though excellent of the kind, 
are seldom plentiful. My companions, how- 
ever, who are some of the first characters on the 
western coast, do not complain : on the con- 
trary, they boast of the sweetness of their mut- 
ton, that they send corn, in good years, to Ce- 
rigo, that they occasionally supply the Morea 
with cattle, and that when the seasons favour 
them, they want nothing from abroad but wine 
and cheese. 

This may be true with regard to the whole of 
the western coast taken together; but there 
seems to be a great difference between the 
country to the south, and to the north of Port 
Vftylo. The latter produces some wine, and a 
considerable quantity of oil, and it is not so sub- 
ject to the drought which destroys the hopes of 
the cultivator in Outer Mani, nor to those gales 
which both by sea and land are most mischievous 
in the immediate vicinity of Capes Matapan and 
Malea. 

April 14. — At 6.30 I leave Alika: at 7-35 
pass between the villages called Ano Boralf and 
Kato Boralf. At 8 pass again between Nomia 
and Gita the polypyrgous. At 8.35 cross the 
torrent of Mezapo. At the hut where I halted 
to dine on the 12th, we again stop twenty mi- 
nutes. Leaving the direct road along the bot- 
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tom of the hollow of Pendcidha, we turn to the 
right through its villages, and halt, at 10.15, at 
Babaka, where I dine in the house of Poliko 
Tubaki, who has a pyrgo hard by. Proceed at 
11, leaving Atza above us on the right; pass, 
at 11.25, through Paleokhora, and then falling 
again into the road by which we came, at 2.20 
we arrive at Tzimova. Thus terminates my 
journey in the land of Evil Counsel, without ac- 
cident or any loss, except that of a double-bar- 
relled pistol, which was stolen out of my holster 
on the 12th, at the hut near Kavo Grosso, per- 
haps by one of my companions, for they made 
a most suspicious show of halting to search for 
it at the same place on our return. At Tzi- 
mova I am again received into the house, or 
rather cottage, of Gika Mavromikhali, who, to 
make room for me, sends all his females into the 
pyrgo. At night fifty sheep and twelve oxen 
are driven into the yard of the cottage. The 
Maniates are seldom in such a state of security 
as to leave their cattle abroad in the fields at 
night. 

Not many years ago a Frenchman came to 
Tzimova, flying probably from justice ; he set 
up for a physician, and resided here several 
years. He could cure those who believed in 
him, by giving them a pinch out of his snuff- 
box, and at length obtained such credit among 
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the Maniates as to predict futurity. But he did 
not foresee his own fate. Some Kakavuliotes 
lay in wait for him, as he was returning one day 
from Koroni by sea, and murdered him, by which 
they gained only a few piastres. 

April 15. This morning I walk down to Li- 
meni, or the port of Tzimova, a distance of two 
miles •, the latter mile down the side of a steep 
mountain, a road fit only for a Maniate or his 
mule. The rest of the day I remain in the 
house of Kyr Petro Mavromikhali, near the sea- 
side. A person brings me for sale an inscribed 
slab of marble, found at Skopa, and which, 
though not containing the name of any city, is, 
from the mere circumstance of its having been 
found there, a strong confirmation of Skopa be- 
ing the site of Teuthrone. The inscription is 
a mere fragment, though in excellent preserva- 
tion : it appears to be of the age of Tiberius. 
As theEleuthero-Laconic cities flourished chiefly 
in the time of the Homan Empire, it is not sur- 
prising that we find little else than ruins of 
that period in Mani, or that the inscriptions 
are all of the same date. Limeni consists of 
five or six magazines and two pyrghi, and to the 
north of that of Peter Mavromikhali there is a 
monastery with a little garden about it. Far- 
ther north the harbour branches to the eastward 
as far as the foot of the hill, on which stands 
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the ruined fort of Kelefa. It is said to be of 
Venetian construction, but could only have been 
a repair or reconstruction of the original for- 
tress, as both Kelefa and Zarnata existed before 
the Venetian conquest, and were taken by them 
from the Turks in the year 1(385. 

Northward of the eastern branch of the har- 
bour, on the brow of a steep hill, which de- 
scends to the northern shore of that branch, 
stands the town of Vitylo, said to contain 250 
houses. The mountain of Vitylo is separated 
from the hill of Kelefa by a deep glen, along 
which a torrent flows to the head of the 
eastern branch of the harbour. The sides of the 
mountain around Vitylo, and particularly below 
the town, are green with terraces of corn. The 
Vityliotes being opposed to the present bey, I 
am unable to visit the place where I believe 
some remains of the ancient GEtylus are still to 
be seen a . 

Porto Vitylo resembles exactly one of the 

a Mr. Morritt, of llokeby, pitals in the wall of the 
visited Vitylo in the year church, and on the outside of 
1 795, and observed many the church the foundations of 
remains of Hellenic walls a temple.*' This was pro- 
among the modern houses, bably the temple of Sarapis, 
(Mem. on Turkey, ed. by mentioned by Pausanias, and 
Walpole, p. 54.) At the which, perhaps, having been 
church he found “ a beautiful converted into a church on 
fluted Ionic column support- the establishment of Christ- 
ing a beam at one end of the ianity, has remained in that 
aisle, three or four Ionic cu- state to the present day. 
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creeks which 1 have described on the precipitous 
coast to the southward, but on a much larger 
scale ; the narrow entrance, bold rocky shores, 
depth of water, and extent inwards, are of the 
same character. It is said to be a bad harbour 
with a westerly wind. The northern side, as 
well as the eastern branch, belongs to Vitylo, the 
southern side to Tzimova. The name of Porto 
Vitylo is applied to the whole. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, about fifty 
families emigrated from Vitylo into Corsica. The 
Vityliotes say, that one of these families, named 
K aXofAtgog, translated the name to Buonaparte, 
and were the ancestors of the Great Napoleon. 
This the Tzimovites affect to disbelieve — not 
the fact of the colony, which is undoubted, but 
of the origin of Napoleon. Without attending 
to one side or the other, for the people of Vitylo 
probably support what they think an honour, 
while those of Tzimova deny it, because they 
hate their neighbours, it must be confessed that 
the story is more than doubtful, Buonaparte be- 
ing certainly an Italian name older than the date 
of the colony. 

Kyr Petruni is a smart looking man of be- 
tween thirty and forty, dressed in green velvet, 
and the genteelest Maniate I have yet seen'. 

a This person was after- Maui, in which situation the 
wards promoted to be Bey of Greek revolution found him. 
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His father, he tells me, recovered an English 
ship in a most resolute and enterprising man- 
ner in the year 1792 ; the ship belonged to 
Smith and St. Barbe, of London. The vessel 
had been driven into the gulf by a gale which, 
after it had subsided into a calm, left the ship 
near Pyrgos, with a tremendous sea setting on 
the shore. The crew had given themselves up 
for lost, and had ceased to make any exertions, 
when Mavromikhali put off from Port Vitylo 
with a small vessel to their assistance and pi- 
loted them in. The Maniates immediately col- 
lected for the purpose of plundering the vessel, 
but Mavromikhali, by keeping a large body of 
his adherents on the watch, both by sea and 
land, prevented the attack. The ship remained 
nineteen days in the harbour, the captain’s name 
was Brown. 

The following is the account given to me by 
Kyr Petro of the captaincies of Mani. The ka- 
pitani are, at present, no more than seven in 
number. 1. Ghiorghio Kapitanaki, who lives 
at Stavropighi of Zarnata, and governs all Zar- 
nata, containing about 790 houses. 2. Pan- 
aghioti Trupaki, of Andruvista, who governs that 
district, containing about 700 houses. 3. Khri- 
stodhulo Khristea, of Leftro, governs Platza and 
the district of Zygos, having 1 000 houses under 
him. 4. Konstantino Nikoraki, captain of the 
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single village of Kastania, one of the largest in 
Mani, and situated about midway between Ma- 
rathonisi and Kitries. 5. Ghiorghio Kyvelaki, 
governor of Milea and its dependencies, con- 
taining 200 houses. 6. Anagnosti Venitzanaki, 
who has the single village of Kastanitza. 7 • 
Dhimitrio Gligoraki, of Mavrovuni, who has 
no command. To this list of the chieftair.s may 
be added Petro Mavromiklnili himself, of the 
Limeni of Tjimova, who, being at present de- 
puty governor of Mesa Mani, has more power 
and influence than any of the above, though 
he has not the title of captain. Petruni’s father 
married the present Bey’s sister. 

Before the year 177^, the date of the vain 
and cruel attempt of the Russians to revolu- 
tionize the Morca with a force of 600 men, the 
Maniates were subject to a nominal tribute of 
fifteen purses, which they never paid. When 
the insurrection was quelled, the Kapitan-Pasha 
Hassan proceeded against Mani, and obliged 
the Manidtes to submit to the terms of being 
governed by a Bey of their own choosing, ap- 
proved of by the Porte, and of paying a yearly 
tribute of thirty purses to the Porte and five to 
the Kapitan-Pasha. John Kutufari, of Zarnata, 
who made the treaty, was appointed Bey : he 
died a natural death at the end of three years. 
Michael Trupaki, of Skardhamula, succeeded 
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him, but being accused of possessing a tratta 
which, before he had succeeded to the beyship, 
had made depredations upon some European 
vessels, — an ambassador at Constantinople hav- 
ing countenanced the complaint, and Michael 
having no money to prevent the effects of it, 
the Captain Pasha came to Mani, took him on 
board his ship, and decapitated him at Mytiimi. 
John Gligoraki, his successor, commonly called 
Tzanet, or Zaium-bey, was in office fifteen years, 
when, being accused of too much friendship with 
the revolutionary French, about the time when 
the latter first became formidable to the Porte, he 
was succeeded by Komunduro, of Kitrics, his 
accuser, who had generally maintained a good 
understanding with the Turks, and with whom 
Tzanet had constantly been at war during his 
beyship. Komunduro, after a reign of seven 
years, was two or three years ago deposed and 
sent to Constantinople, where lie died in the 
Bagnio : he also had been accused, by the In- 
ternuncio, of having shared in the plunder of an 
Imperial ship which had been seized upon by a 
brother of Peter Mavromikhali, who having 
taken his passage from Leghorn to Mama on 
board the Imperial ship, together with all the 
Maniate crew of a vessel of his own, which had 
been lost in going from Mani to that port, rose 
upon the Austrian seamen and carried the ship 
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into Mani. Antony Gligoraki, the present Bey, 
succeeded Komunduro ; he has done his utmost 
to assist the Turkish government in destroying 
the trattas and pirate boats of the Maniates, 
and in reducing them to submission: all the 
best part of Mani, however, viz. Zarnata, An- 
druvista, Milea, and Kastania, are against him, 
and more inclined to his enemy Tzanet, and his 
son Peter, the Bey-Zaade, who is their hero. 
Khristea, the captain of Zygos, is a neutral, hav- 
ing married a Mavromikhali, being personally a 
friend of Hassan Bey, and being carefully culti- 
vated by Kyr Petruni, the chief support of the 
Andon interest on the western coast ; Khristea, 
therefore, adds no strength to the party of Tzanet, 
though obliged to live on good terms with that 
party on account of his position in the midst of 
them. On the eastern coast, between Skutari 
and Porto Kaio, Andon has many enemies ; in 
fact his power, as a Turkish lieutenant, is dis- 
agreeable to the Maniates in general, though they 
are too weak at sea to dispute it : their family 
quarrels ate a great assistance to the Turks. 
These are often changing, and they have a pro- 
verb relating to their politics, M ccvtanjcct Mqvtu- 

riK<& a . 

Each person of power and every head of a 
family of any influence has a pyrgo, which is 


4 Monthly. 
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used almost solely as a tower of defence : the 
ordinary habitation stands at the foot of it. The 
Bey’s relations and a few of the Kapitani main- 
tain some soldiers in their towers, but in gene- 
ral these buildings are uninhabited, except in 
time of alarm. To overturn the pyrgo of the 
enemy and to slaughter as many of his relations 
as possible, are the objects of every war. The 
tower has loopholes in the different stories and 
battlements at top, and he that can get a rusty 
swivel to plant upon them is not easily subdued. 
Most of the ordinary dwellings are built with 
loopholes in the walls ; nor are the villages, in 
which there is no inhabitant of sufficient opu- 
lence to build a pyrgo, the more peaceable on 
that account, but quarrel either among them- 
selves or with their neighbours, and endeavour 
to overturn one another’s houses just like their 
betters. Every pyrgo has a cistern, which has 
an arched covering of stone, with a little wooden 
door kept constantly locked. The villages, 
also, in general, have cisterns in or near them. 
The cactus is very commonly grown round the 
villages for the sake of the fruit, and these with 
a few figs, and grapes, and some of the com- 
monest esculent vegetables, are the only hor- 
ticultural productions of Mani. 

April 16. — This morning I sail from Port Vi- 
tylo in a little kaik belonging to Kyr Petruni, 
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a brisk Levanter blowing from the opening be- 
tween Vitylo and Kelcfa. But no sooner have 
we turned the cape on the northern side of the 
harbour than the breeze is succeeded by a dead 
calm with a great sea from the southward, the 
certain prognostic of a strong wind from that 
quarter. After rowing for seven miles under 
steep cliffs we are abreast of Ai Dhimitri, a 
pyrgo and village on the sea-side, opposite to 
which is a little island, three times as large as 
our boat, so the sailors describe it. Above it is 
situated the town of Platza, the chief place in 
Zygos, between which and the ridge separating 
Zygos from Vitylo, on the road to the latter, 
are Langadha and Poliana. Three miles be- 
yond St. Demetrius is Leftro, a pyrgo and vil- 
lage, the residence of Captain Khristea; be- 
tween the two places the slope of the mountain 
is covered with olives, and at the head of it, just 
under the mountain, in a green looking glen, 
stands 'Izina*, a village belonging to the district 
of Milea. Not far above Leftro is the town of 
Pyrgo. I had intended to stop attJLeftro, the 
only place in this part of Mani which the state 
of parties and family alliances admitted of my 
visiting *, but a fresh sirocco coming on with a 
heavy sea, we are obliged to steer direct for Cape 
Kurtissa. 


* 'l£>iva. 
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Beyond St. Demetrius, the high cliffs termi- 
nate which characterize this shore from Kavo 
Grosso northwards, and they are succeeded by a 
regular, fertile slope extending from the steeps 
of Taygetum to the sea-side. The peak of 
St. Elias, or Makryno, appears nearest to the 
coast, at about half-way between Leftro and 
Skardhamula, which latter is four or five miles 
from Leftro; and has an island opposite to it 
upon which there is a monastery. Behind Skar- 
dhamula a deep ravine descends in a direct line 
from the Makryno to that place; between Leftro 
and Skardhamula there are some fine olive plant- 
ations. From the latter place to Cape Kurtissa, 
which is five miles distant, the coast is a steep 
rock, but not very high. Our little boat ships 
some seas, and being heavily laden and low- 
masted, we are in some danger from the effect 
of the high waves, which follow us and take 
the wind out of our sails : but the Maniates 
are good boatmen, and with cautious steer- 
ing we arrive safely under the lee of Cape Kur- 
tissa. Kitries a lies at the bottom of a bight, a 
mile and a half east of the cape : we arrive at 
12.30, and find the frigate of Seremet Bey and 
a corvette anchored in the road. By land the 
distance from Kitries to Vitylo is reckoned ten 
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hours, — three hours and a half to Skardhamula, 
from thence to Lcftro one hour and a half, and 
five more to Vftylo. The distance by the road 
is not more than thirty miles, but so rugged in 
some parts that it cannot easily be done in less 
than twelve hours, except by a Maniate on foot. 

Having landed, I call upon the Cavaliere 
Dhimxtrio Gligoraki, who offers me his apart- 
ments in the house of the Bey ; but I prefer 
lodging in one of the magazines by the sea side. 
The pyrgo of the Bey and adjoining buildings 
are large, and agreeably situated on a height 
above the sea. The hills around are covered 
with terraces of wheat, which is now in ear and 
already beginning to look yellow at the bottom 
of the stalk ; it will be spoiled, they say, if 
there is no rain. Corn in Mani is all sown in 
the first rains of autumn, i. e. September and 
October. In the highest villages of Taygetum , 
where the snow covers the ground all the winter, 
it is reaped in August, and sown again in Sep- 
tember : the produce is there three or four to 
one. In the most fertile parts of Mani ten to 
one. In the best lands of Messenia, where it is 
sown in November and December, ten to one is 
common ; sometimes the return is as much as 
twenty to one, and with artificial irrigation still 
more. 

At the head of a little valley behind the 
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beach of Kitries, immediately under a rocky 
gorge in the mountain, I find a very large 
cavern answering to that described bv Pausa- 
nias a at Gerenia, except that the entrance is not 
narrow, as he says ; it may, perhaps, have been 
widened in order to be made more convenient as 
a fAupdga, or sheepfold, for which it now serves. 
There are two or three sepulchral niches in the 
side of the cliffs about the valley, enough, I 
think, with the other data of Pausanias, to leave 
little doubt of Kitries being the site of Gerenia. 

Besides the Bey’s pyrgo and its dependen- 
cies, the only buildings at Kitries arc five or 
six magazines near the sea. In one of these 
I found a singular personage, a Turk keeping 
a shop in a country of Greeks. 

The Cavalicrc is a sensible, quick, conversable 
character ; he tells me that he was strongly in- 
vited to go to England in 1795, when at Petro- 
poli b , by an English ambassador who understood 
Greek, and that the empress hearing of it shut 
him up. Such is his story. The pyrgo was 
built by Tzanet Kutufari, and was the residence 
of the Bey of Mani, until Tzanet Gligor&ki 
having built his castle at Mavrovuni, made that 
place his residence ; the present Bey intends to 
reside at Marathonisi. The district of Zarnata 
lies between Kitries and Skardhamula, and ex- 

a Pausan. Lacon. c. 26 . 1 Petersburg. 

Y c 2 
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tends inland to the highest ridges of Taygetmi; 
in the midst of it, at the distance of an hour 
and a half from the sea, are the ruins of the 
fortress of Zarnata, which Coronelli describes to 
have been taken by the Venetians in the year 
1(385, when it had a garrison of 600 Turks and 
fifty-one pieces of cannon. 

Between the years 177 1 and 1780, Kitries 
was the chief resort of European vessels in the 
south of the Morea, where they loaded the 
vallonea, vermilion, oil, figs, &c., of Mcsse- 
nia and Laconia. It possesses a great advan- 
tage for this object in the security of the har- 
bour, and its position westward of Cape Mata- 
pan. 

April 17. — At 7.5 I leave Kitries for Kala- 
mata, and proceed along the summit of the cliffs 
which overhang the sea beach, but which arc 
interrupted, at 7*43, by the ravine of a wide tor- 
rent descending from Taygetam ; at 8.10 arrive 
at l’alea Mandinia 1 : here is nothing but a church 
with some remains of Hellenic buildings on the 
side of a hill, in which there is an opening leading 
through the cliffs to the shore. The two villages 
of Mikri and Megali Mandinia stand on the side 
of the mountain a mile eastward of Old Mandx- 
nia, and contain together 100 houses. How the 
Hellenic name of Mantineia came to be attached 
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to these ruins, it is difficult to conjecture ; for 
the site is certainly that of Abia\ Here are 
some fine fields of wheat, which women are now 
clearing of weeds. As we pass, one of our 
party asks them what they arc doing, (2 orcivlfy- 
ftev is their Laco?iic answer. 

At 8.2.5, leaving the church, we soon after- 
wards descend upon a sea beach formed of large 
pebbles ; and then pass under a perpendicular 
cliff clothed with myrtles and ivy. At 8.. 55 
arrive at a mill turned by a stream strongly im- 
pregnated with salt, which issues very copiously 
out of a cavern at the back of the mill, and below 
it runs in a large body into the sea. The place 
is called Armyro % from this salt river, and the 
same name is attached to the anchorage oppo- 
site to it, which serves as the port of Kalamata 
in winter, when ships cannot safely remain in 
the roadsted off that town. After a five mi- 
mites’ halt, we move forward along the stony 
beach, and soon after passing a naked projec- 
tion of the mountain, which terminates in a 
cliff, arrive at 10 on a sandy beach, the south- 
eastern angle of the great Messenian Plain. 

At 10.15 enter olive plantations. The village 
of Sclitza, in the Maniate district of Zarnata, is 
situated to the right, near the cliffs of the 
mountain, but is not in sight. These cliffs some- 
times break off in large masses, an occurrence 

a or Vifyt: e;ov. 
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which, among the Zarnatiotes, is considered 
prophetic of the fall of some great Maniate 
captain. I observe that all the olive trees are 
young, the old trees having been destroyed by 
the Maniates, or their opponents the Turks, in 
the course of their wars. The destruction of 
olive trees is one of the greatest calamities to 
which the inhabitant of Greece is exposed in 
war : there is scarcely any thing analogous to it 
in more northern countries. A most fruitful pro- 
duction of very slow growth, which has afforded 
food and profit for centuries, and which in the 
course of nature might last as much longer, is 
destroyed in a moment. At 10.26 we cross a 
brook ; at 10.35 on the left is a pyrgo belong- 
ing to the Kavaleraki, as they call the son of 
Dhinutrio Gligoraki. The ground is covered 
with great quantities of wild lavender in blos- 
som, here called errata. We now enter 
the olive and garden grounds which surround 
Kalamata ; they are fenced with the cactus, or 
prickly pear, but the fences are imperfect and 
the gardens ruinous — an effect of the frontier 
situation. Arrive at Kalamata at 10.45. 

The first object that strikes the traveller on 
entering Kalamata, is the ruined mansion of 
Benakhi, which, like that of Krevata at Mistra, 
was destroyed by the Turks after the insurrec- 
tion of 1770, in which the heads of those two 
Greek families took a part. The son of Benakhi 
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is now Russian Consul at Corfu, and still enjoys 
the rents of a considerable estate here, which 
are collected by a married sister, living in a 
pyrgo in the town. I proceed to the house of 
Kyr Elias Tzani, whose brother, Dhimitrio, is 
Hodja-bashi of the place, but now absent at an 
assembly of all the Hodja-bashis a at Tripolitza, 
where the Pasha has summoned them to consider 
of the means of supporting the reinforcements 
destined for the Morea. 

I shall now trace the progress of Pausanias 
from Messa, along the western side of the Tay- 
getic promontory, as far as Pharae b , for the pur- 
pose of justifying the ancient names which I 
have assigned to some of the places in passing, 
and of shewing, in conclusion, that Kalamata 
stands on the site of Pharos. cc The distance 
from the harbour of Messa to CEtylus was 
150 stades. The things worthy of remark in 
CEtylus were, a temple of Sarapis, and in the 
agora a wooden statue of Apollo Carneius. 
From CEtylus to Thalamae the length of the 
road was about eighty stades ; in the way 
there was a temple of Ino, and an oracle by 
means of the interpretation of dreams. In the 
open court of the temple stood brazen images 
of Paphia and of the Sun, and there was an- 
other statue in the temple said also to have been 
of brass, but it was difficult to be seen, on account 

a Xot %utA7ru<7<ri$e<. b Pausan. Lacon. c. 25, 26*. 
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of the garlands with which it was covered ; there 
was a source of sweet water a at the temple, 
called the fountain of the Moon. Pephnus was 
twenty stades distant from Thalamse, and situ- 
ated on the sea side. Before it there was an 
island not larger than a great rock, also called 
Pephnus, in which stood, in the open air, brazen 
statues of the Dioscuri a foot high. The Mes- 
senians affirmed, that formerly this place be- 
longed to them. Leuctra was distant twenty 
stades from Pephnus. The Acropolis contained 
a temple and statue of Minerva. In the town 
were a temple and statue of Cassandra, daughter 
of Priam, here called Alexandra, a marble 
statue of iEsculapius, and another of Ino — 
wooden figures of Apollo Carneius, who was 
honoured here in the same manner as at Sparta, 
and a temple and grove of Love b , through 
which water flowed in seasons of rain c . In 
a wood near the sea there was found, in the 
time of Pausanias, after a great storm which 
destroyed most of the trees, a statue of Jupiter 
Ithomatas, which the Messenii alleged to be a 
proof that Leuctra formerly belonged to them. 

a wig Tv rj-iv. but they could never realize 

b ^ ^ their claim. — v Ec rr* xoci 

C k’fa yetfAUvoq. I his tor- otXXoq Tlctutcro; xotgccfyufaq (AiKgoq 
rent, according to Strabo, Was 7 rtql ptuv 70 Aotx.uHy.oi/, 

called the little Pamisus ; the «■*£* xplcnv y t<ryov M Ecro-quo* 
Mcsscnians pretended that it w* <1 nxlir- 

was the Painisus which sepa- Strabo, p. dfil. 

rated Mcssonia from Laconia, 
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Cardamyle, mentioned by Homer among the 
places offered by Agamemnon (to Achilles), was 
in subjection to Sparta, the Emperor Augustus 
having separated it from Messenia. It was dis- 
tant from the sea eight stades, and from Leuctra 
sixty : not far from the sea there was a sacred 
inclosure of the daughters of Nereus, and in 
the town sanctuaries of Minerva and of Apollo 
Carncius. 

“ The city called Enope by Homer, though 
inhabited by Messenians, belonged to the com- 
munity of the Eleuthero-Lacones, and was 
named Gerenia. Some affirmed that Nestor 
was a native of this city a , others that he fled 
hither when Pylus was taken by Hercules. It 
contained a sanctuary, a sepulchral monument, 
and an upright brazen statue of Machaon, son of 
^Esculapius : the place was called Rhodus. On 
the head of the statue there was a crown, which, 
in the provincial dialect of Messenia, was called 
x!<pog. In the district of Gerenia, on a mountain 
called Calathium, there was a temple of Chea, and 
close to it a cavern ; the entrance was narrow, 
but within there were things worthy of being seen. 
Thirty stades above Gerenia, towards the in- 
terior, was Alagonia, a city numbered among 
the Eleuthero-Lacones, and which contained 
temples of Bacchus and of Diana.” Here end 
the Laconica of Pausanias. In the thirtieth 


tl Tga<pvji/oct }v rccvTri 7 *, rrC\ti. 
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chapter of the Messenica he resumes the same 
route at the valley Chcerius, which was the 
boundary of Laconia and Messenia a : its dis- 
tance from Gerenia he has omitted to men- 
tion. “ Twenty stades ”, he says b , “ from 
the ravine Choerius c , stood Abia, a city on the 
sea-side, anciently called Ire, and one of the 
seven which Homer represents to have been 
offered by Agamemnon to Achilles. Here were 
a celebrated temple of Hercules and an Ascle- 
pieium. Pharae was seventy stades distant from 
Abia ; in the way thither was a salt stream.” d 
The modern name of CEtylus is B oirvXog, 
pronounced Vitylo, and this is probably the 
ancient dialectic form without any change, 
except perhaps in the sound of the B. The 
initial B was often in the iEolic a substitute 
for the digamma or aspirate. Thus the Elei- 
ans, who spoke a kindred dialect, used 
B oivucL *, for Oivoq. In an intermediate age 

we find the name written by Ptolemy B ; 
but the geographer was probably misinformed as 
to the orthography ; for it cannot be supposed 
to have been less correct then than it is now. 

The small island, compared by Pausanias to 
a great rock, and which my Maniate sailors 
described as not being larger than a boat, 

a l’ausnn. Mcssen. c. 1. d v$u>» ax^v^ov, 

h Pausan. Mcssen. c. 30. e Pausan. 1. 5. c. 3. 

c t5» 9 * vx\r,i 7 XoiJiov. 1 Strabo, p. 33B. 
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marks the position of Pephnus , as the name 
of Leftro fixes the site of Leuctra , and that of 
Skardhamula Cardamyle . Another little island, 
which has not been noticed by Pausanias, forms 
the harbour of Skardhamula. That town is situ- 
ated, as the Greek traveller has observed of Car- 
damyle, a little above the coast, and, as Strabo 
adds, on a strong rocky height 3 . It is possible 
that the. modern name represents 

exactly the ancient local pronunciation, for the 
final A instead of H is Doric or ASolic ; the V 
or upsilon in the most ancient times certainly 
represented the sound which was afterwards 
expressed by or in Greek, but which in Latin 
always preserved its original representative, — 
and the initial K and 2K were often convertible. 

Of the points in the road from Gerenia 
to Phara?, there is one so marked by the 
hand of nature as to leave no doubt of the 
identity ; this is the stream of salt water which 
gives to the place itself, as well as to the oppo- 
site anchoiage, the name Armyro, the very 
word by which Pausanias has described the 
water. As Paled Mandinia and Kalamata both 
bear evidence of having been the sites of Hel- 
lenic cities, as the Armyro occurs in the road 
from the one to the other, and as the interval 
of seventy stades between them, given by Pau- 
sanias, agrees exactly with the two hours and a 
a Itt* Strabo, p. 360. 
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quarter of time distance, at the usual rate of 
thirty stades to the hour, the evidence would 
be sufficient to determine both the positions, 
even were not the presumption as to Pharae 
confirmed by other testimony, as will be seen 
in the sequel. 

Although the twenty stades of Pausanias 
between Chccrius and Abia exceed my time 
distance between the torrent which interrupts 
the rocky coast northward of Ki tries, and the 
Hellenic remains at old Mandinia, there can be 
little doubt that the ravine of that torrent is the 
voc^y] intended by the Greek traveller, there 
being no other on this coast, and such a torrent 
being well suited to a boundary. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


CHAPTER VIII. 

L have alluded more than once in the preceding pages to 
a poetical description of Maui. I found the manuscript in the 
possession of one of the ecclesiastics of the bishop’s family at 
Mistra, of whom I was making inquiries concerning Muni, 
and lie allowed me to take a copy of it. It appears to have 
been written by a residing in some part of the north 

of Mani, perhaps at the court of Tzanet Bey, and apparently 
not long after a celebrated defeat which Kumunduro sustain- 
ed from the latter chieftain, when supported by a Turkish 
squadron from Ki tries, Kuniuuduio advanced from Zarnata 
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to Andr u vista, but was defeated and fled, while the Turkisli 
Seraskicr with difficulty and great loss re-embarked at Skard- 
hamula. I shall subjoin some extracts from this piece, cer- 
tainly not for the sake of its literary merit, in which it is on 
a par with the other poetical effusions of modern Greece, 
but as a specimen of the southern dialect of this country, and 
as a native description of the topography and manners of 
'Maui. The poem is in 314 lines, more than a third of which 
is a poetical catalogue of the 117 villages, interspersed wit?i 
a few descriptive verses. After a short description of “ the 
mountain Taygeton, by the moderns called Makrynon, in 
which those unfortunate Spartans, now called Maniates, 
took refuge in order to save their life and liberty”, the 
poet proceeds to enumerate in verse the names of all the 1 1 7 
villages arranged under their three divisions and subordinate 
districts. 

Tzanet Bey is the hero: he is qualified as “ the firm co- 
lumn of his country, the father of orphans, who deserves to 
govern all Laconia as well as Maui, being hospitable and a 
great patriot. He has done in Maui”, says the poet, "what 
no one else ever did before him ; and this I have seen with 
my own eyes : — A bell marks the hour of supper at his palace. 
Then all those who hear the bell boldly enter, eat at the bey’s 
table, and depart satisfied. He loves the poor and the stranger, 
defends his province, persecutes the wicked and pounds them 
like salt. Thus old and young desire him, all Maui, and all 
the captains, except the Bey Kumunduraki of Kitries alone, 
’who lives like a hawk, oppressing the poor and robbing them 
of their property, thinking only of feasting with his lady, 
while all the country groans. He hoped to possess himself of 
Milea and tyrannize over it, and even to take Marathorusi. 
Assisted by the Turk, he pretended to frighten Mani and 
subject all its government to himself. He brought an army 
by land, and a squadron by sea, and from Andruvista began 
to proceed in order. But the valorous young men, the dread- 
ful captains opposed him. At Skardhamula the meeting took 
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place— they .sprang upon the enemy like lions, one driving a 
hundred before him — a hundred a thousand — they scatter 
them to the winds and reduce them to despair. The terrified 
(Kumunduro) fled with his land forces, and abandoned the 
unfortunate Scraskier on the sea- shore. Then if Tzanet Bey 
had moved a little, and had not neglected the opportunity, 
Kumiinduro could not have arrested his flight at Kitries, nor 
at Zarnata, — no, nor at Kalamata.” 

Uxr^oq crrvXov ctte^ov, ru>v bgtyavauv 

2t>j v M ocvyv oXyv eV££ 7T£, xal tlq r yv Axxuvlxv 

Nx tlvui T^coroq oc^yybq, voc yy^piovlav, 

TicltI yrov <p&6£;evog y (p^OTrocr^q fjciyocKoq' 

Y.ryv Mocvyv ExajtxE rr^xyfJLxrx hitov roc. kx/jcvh uXKoq. 
KotfATTuvcc. erro nxKctrv rov crypcxlvec Qa^y ytvpcx’ 

Toy ki<$a (A roc. i uccrvx fjiov, avro v ilvxv 
Kal ocroi ryv czxovaovac QocppiTix.cz rcyyxivovv, 

K al rguyovv slq ry v raJSxxv rov xal yo^rxcrizivoi fiyxlvovv' 
IItw^ovs xal %tvovq ocyxrtcz , rov rb%ov rov (^uXaTTEi, 

Kal rovq xaxovq rovq xvvyyoc 9 r ovq Puqve* aoev ochxri' 

A lot roVTo rbv ityrycrav xal yigovnq xal vioc, 

Kal oXy y Mxvy uvryvov xal o\oi ol Kxttitxvsoi, 

"Etju xal pzovov xrv avrov rov Mtth Kov/xovvrov^oixy, 

Hot xyxrrx cjrbv r bnrov rov voc £V) aoev to yE^axt, 

Kal r ovq 'irroypvq voc rv^xvvy j, to 7 r^ay/xa rovq v oc^irx^y, 

Na r^coyy pel ryv Sopevuv Toy, xal b rorroq ocq crrevoc^y 
Kal aryv MyXsxv yXvrvfy voc pi7ry voc rvgxwlcry 
Na nx%y xal tTravrv^aivs xoci to Ma^aOovVjcrt, 

Ml ryv Tovgxiocv rov pxvyxe ry v Mocvyv va rqu(jcx%y, 

Kal oboe roc xovpixvrx ryq yiee voc roc vreord^y 
*Aaxigi etye^E crrt^toc xoci erro yiaXo a^a^a, 

Kal utto ryv ’ Av^ovGva-Toc oc^lvyrsv cc%x$x, 

’AX?/ opccoq rov vrrocvrycrxv av^tcofjcivoc yioi, 

Kal cpoGigol rov (ayyxa.o'iv QfjcTfgbq K.xvrirxvioi* 

St iv Zxa^Ja/xoyAav <r/xl^xcrt 9 exfl rbv vmxvrycrxv, 

Kal ucrccv roc \tovrx%ix cctfccvu roiiq ntyly arxv* 

O tvxq Swivel sxaTov, ol exxrbv xiXiovq, 

Kal rovq avtpjiocrxbgxvcrccv, rovq txapav u$Xlovq‘ 

Kal r%opxaixlvoq ttyvysv [A ryq errt^acq r ocrxtp, 

Kal erro yiaTvo vx^xiryre rbv fjeav^ov EE^aaxs^ y' 
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’Eroias o T£anr(jt.7rtYi$ av bOsXe OeXvari 
N <z oXlyov Tt not,) va fxbv a,fju\bcry, 

O Kovfj.ovvTovgo<; c rrettq Ktr xai /x'/?Te <7 T?;v Za^varay 
Aev rifiTTogovcre voi crraOv.y pbra <tt\v KaAaaaTatv. 

Tlie author then makes some reflections on the ill effects of 
u the disunion of the Maniiites, and the want of obedience to 
their chiefs, whence arise civil wars, the destruction of houses 
and churches, and piracy and robbery ” ; all which he ascribes 
to “ ignorance and want of education.” a “ Ileuce disorder 
and civil wars, and robbery and murder, and ruin and con- 
vulsion. Hut, nevertheless, for their country and their li- 
berty (when it is attacked from without) these men quickly 
unite and act in concert with fury.” 

Ka) u'ub r*)v UfjcccQuav ylvtruv ccTufyci, 

K b ara|/a ngo%zve7 xccl /xct^uig xotl xXn^Aaic, 

K cci (povixa, xeti p/aXacr^oy?, xcc) axaraaracrlom;, 

AXXa, chet TVV TTOCTglSa. T OV? H.CU T»JV IXtvQtgiay 
EtJQv?, f vtoix; [xovoyvufxovv xai t^e^ovv crccv toygloi. 

lie then recommends them to establish two or three schools. 
“ That your priests may be instructed and enlightened, and 
may teach and direct the people ; that your chiefs may learn 
to govern, and the inferiors to obey their leaders ; that your 
nation may be esteemed, that the towns and villages may be 
in peace, and that evil may cease.’’ 

Na fxccQovv ol Ha7ra<h? <rou ; tea) va. ’%ecrT(j(z£vQou<rt 
Ttoc va, $c$a%ovv Toy Aaoy vcc r oy xaQcxSVyoScr*, 

N a fxccQovv roc, KOVfxavroc era? va KvGsgvovv tov? aMou?, 

Kai ol fxtxgol va, nelOwrat cttov<; tt^ut ov<; xa* (xtyaXovs, 

Na t»,u»j0>j o to-tto? era?, p^a^a*? y< * bevyaaovv 
Na Elgnvwaovv roc, yu^ca, xat ra xaxa va, ’xuvaovv. 

After this good advice, the poet proceeds to treat of the 
country southward of Vitylo, where it seems as if he had 
himself been a sufferer from Kakavuliote hospitality : but his 
picture, though a broad caricature, is not without some found- 
ation in truth. After stating that there are twenty-six vil- 
lages in Mesa Mani, he thus enumerates them : — 

a ifxahta. 
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“ The first is Tzimova, a handsome town and large, go- 
verned by a captain named Mavromikhali : beyond this place, 
at the foot of the mountain, is a village called Kuskuni, then 
Krelianika, Kifianika, Pyrgos, Kharin, Dhryalo, Paliokhora, 
Krimnds, Habuka, Bryki, Kakiona, Karinia, Kul u ini, Mina, 
Kita the many towered, and Paromia, a village of the same 
description, Stavri, Kikhrinnika, Kunos, Upper and Lower 
Bolari, Dhry, Kypula, Vathia, 7 Alika. These are the villages 
of Inner Main* in their order. Its principal produce is quails 
and Frank figs a . There is not a spring of water in all 
Inner Muni ; its only harvest is beans and lean wheat, this 
the women sow and reap. The women collect the sheaves at 
the thrashing floor, winnow it with their hands, and thrash it 
with their feet, and thus their hands and feet are covered 
with a dry cracked skin, as thick as the shell of a tortoise. 
Not a tree, or stick, or bough, is to be found to cover the 
unfortunates with its shade, or to refresh their sight. At 
night they turn the handmill, and weep, singing lamentations 
for the dead while they grind their wheat. In the morning 
they go forth with baskets into tin* hollows to collect dung 
to be dried for fuel ; they collect it in the houses, and divide 
it among the orphans and widows. All the men meantime 
roam about in the pursuit of piracy and robbery, or endea- 
vouring to betray each other. One defends his tower against 
another, or pursues his neighbour. One has a claim upon 
another for a ^murdered] brother, another for a son, another 
for a father, another for a nephew. Neighbour hates neigh- 
bour, compare compare*’, and brother brother. Whenever it 
happens that a ship, for its sins, is wrecked upon their coast, 
whether French, Spanish, English, Turkish, or Muscovite, 
great or small, it matters not, eacli man immediately claims 
his share, and they even divide the planks among them. 
When a stranger happens to go into their country, they de- 

a The fruit of the cactus. — a mode of strengthening the alii- 

b KoujiTagris : Ilnticd, compare; anec of families, which was common 

one who has had the same godfather, in Italy in the middle ages. 
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clarc him a comp Are , and invite him to eat with them. When 
he wishes to depart they detain him, undertake to conduct 
and accompany him, and then say, “ Compare , reflect upon 
what we tell you, for it is for your good, take off your robe 
and your waistcoat, and your belt and your trowsers, lest some 
enemy should take them away from you ; for if our enemies 
should strip you, it would bring great disgrace and shame 
upon us ; and this too, my dear Comparuli, let us beg of you, 
leave your skull cap and shirt and take off your shoes too, 
they can be of no use to you. Now you are safe, you need 
not fear any one.” When a "man dies [a natural death] they 
lament him as unslain, unbled, unjustified. These arc the 
men who give a bad name to Mani, and render it hateful 
wherever they go. Let no one salute them, but fly from 
them as from a serpent. The Tzimovitcs only are worthy men, 
their manners and good customs shew it, — in appearance 
merchants, but secretly pirates. May the blast and the 
drought take them all.” 


*H TTgWT Yl E?V* V) TtyfJLcft'X,, XOtX»J 

xai xxorirocveov \vcc Mai/fo^i^aX*)* 

K«1 X7r ccinov, xovrcc aro fi^oGovvi, 

Xagi'ov aXXo ^glaxerxe xai Xe ytrui K ov&xovve, 
K^eXiavjxa, Kt^iavixa, Ylvqyos, Xxgi a, A^uaXo, 

II aXtop^wga xai 6 Kgrtfivoi; xa< b MTra^Traxa «V aXXo, 
K ai aXXo MvgVKi Ktyovcre, K axtovx xai KagUea, 

K ov’KovyA Xtyovv tie gov, xat aXXo TraXiv Mlva. 

*H Kvrcc b xo\v7TV(>yo$ xai ofxoia Tlapoplx, 

Xravgb re xai Kixg^exa xai o Kovvos aWy pia, 

Kal Anavw, Kara; lAivoXagby to Agv xai b Kvnovhu, 
*H Ba9» a xai ra *AXrjxa, xai rolra elvae ov\a' 

K al Mtcra-Mavu heyovrae xai dvai oX* agdda. 
Ogrvxia, $gayx6o‘vxa b ngur v) rov$ evrgdda* 

Negov dev fiyctivu t Kovizere^ <7 ohvjv rrjv Mwa-Mawjy, 

K agnov xovxia fxovax^ xai |spoxp0t x«/u,m* 

Avra yvvaixiq avtpvovrae, yvvaixti roc Qepi£ovv, 
TvvocTxei rd chpcxTix xai aXona &vvaQpo(( ovv, 
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Vvvx7xt? [Ai rx xh iet ra,i< * l w ' 0V ^X a “> T< * ^‘X v ‘£ ot;v > 

Tvvx7xe? fA rx ttc<W rxt? yvfxvx rx xhovitovv’ 

T« xh i<x roci< > 'Xo'Stx Tai$ e * : ' a * irigocrTcto-peva, 

2av i«is' opotx xx\ yovr^o7rfr^xxfJL£vx' 

Atv^o, yj |t/Ao, v) xXxS), $\y Hvxt /ujjti Eva* 

Aev fiflcry.ovy "rxiov vx arx%vv *) Gsovgtxy roe, xxv/xsvx* 

T>jv n^xra to yevpo^vXoy yv^iCovn xx\ xAaiVi, 

* AXzQovv ret y.giQxpiX rout; y.xt potPoXoyix Xtcrt, 

Ka) to ra^u fjuccyvy.vxi? fA rx xo$ivex fiyxivo vv, 

Ka* ei? rol'i Xctxxov? rpeyoveri ytx rx7? xo 7 rgix 7 ? Wjyxlvovv' 
'Em v %r i e>xv9ov'riv verrtpx, (Tret ern not rx ervvx^ov v, 

K ctl fx^riylv rx’v o^xvdv yxl ru)v ywpxSuv £yx£ovv. 

O i xvSps? oAot ’r^rxrovv xiov Kovpaov xx) x?,e-^/txv, 

Kai uXXoi cr’ xXXoVi; woAe/xomv vet xx(jlvovv xttixtIxv, 
v AAAg$ rov crvgyov rov k^xth vx pr,v rov ntectay otXXog, 

Kui xXXo? aXXov xwvyet, xx\ aAAov ttxXiv otXXog 
'AWo? yvptvtt aStXtpov, notl aXXo<; roy vlov rov , 

Kxi xXXos TruXev rrxrrrrov rov , xxi a-XXot; rov xve\\ov tom* 

K xi ytWova? rov ystrovx, xov/tTxpo? roy xovf/.7rxpov r 
Kai u$‘X(pQ<; roy xStXQov tgv fiXtrrovv crxv rov yot^ov. 

"A» rvyv) xxi xxpfjtlxv tyooxv xxpxfty vx %i 7 rt<ry, 

’A 7ro rx7? xfxx^rixt? rov y crov r oVov rov? vx 7 r£avj , 

<Dfa»r£f £ixov, 'ZnxvicoXixov, ’lyxXtnxovj >) aAAo, 

Tovpxixov v} M 07 x 6 @yy.ovj fjux^ov M xxt fAtyxXo, 

KaGfvac to pot(>x$i rov tvQv? vx erx^y QeXti, 

K«* rxvXxe? rov ftotpx^overt, xx9oXov $tv rov? fxtXXt^ 

Tov? %tiov? f orxv rvyevert errov r 6 ~ov rov? vx o rxert, 

K ovfxerxgov? rov? lux [tv overt, xxt rov? xxXovv vx (fixert, 

Kat orxv 9;X(t vx tvyv) 6 %svo?, tov x^xrovert 
Yxv $lXo v roy xx9o^y,yovv xx < roy lv&;0ETOMir», 
t( KovfATrxes," XiyovertVj <( hpis 7? GeXo^cjv to kxXqv aov, 

Kxi rovro ttom erov xiyo[jLiv y £xXi err o fxvx} ov <rov 
Kat CyxXe rviv QigfAtXY), yeXsxt, Kxl ^uvx^ty 
Kat to e^ay.l, [XTro^s7 xxvt\? tyfigo? vx erov roi 
Kft) vx A ySvcrowrt eyQgoi, vx aov rx TxgYi xXXo?, 

Zvp‘ iay evrgOTVv fjetyxXr.v , 

Kat tomto, xovpjtrrx^ovXtyiOV, creuTTOt vx crov to Vom^xiv^ 

Ka* tytrt xx) vroy.xfjuerov v x$Y)a“r t ? xyxxov fjtsv, 

Kxi rx nzxrovrttx QyaXi rx, t* xC st<x K *l JiV0VV Avx 9 
Nx f TVfx u&xt Ayov^o?, jAy ?vax£*<txi xxvUx” 
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Av uttoQuvyi xccl xccvsi;, ocay.o twtqv tov xAsVi 
'AtTXOTUTOy, UfJLXTUTOV, uoUcotov TOV AsVe. 

AvTot rm Mocvnv tvv Xokorvjv tvjv Ka.xovofxotTl^ou» ) 

Keel otov Trccyovv tovo/xoc qcvtv; to puyu^ovv* 

X'O.if-tTkO-fJLOV y.OOitl; ^EV TT^ETTEt VOU TOt/J StSt}, 

*AAAa vcc (ptvyy> a^r’ ccvtov; weecv oenb to Qih* 

Ol T£*if/.o£iTOU$ fjkovxycc slvao y.ocXol JlvOguTrokj 
Tov; fjLOigTvgovv t ct rfa tov; y.ccl ol xccXol tov; Tgorrot, 

Ere (peevtgo Tc^ccyfJcocTivTocl; xai aio xgvipo xov^acl^en. 

M ix^ov; pEyaXov; xnfco; you octryuo; voc tov; t ragy. 

These are apart only of the maledictions of the poet against 
Kakavulia. Nor has he entirely confined his injurious testi- 
mony to this district. That of Mi lea falls also under his lash, 
particularly its chief place, Kastania, which having mentioned, 
he desires to fiy from immediately. Arakhova he calls the 
renowned, and describes as hidden in a bewitched a valley, — 
and then adds : " From hence let us proceed, by the wolf-path, 
to the robbers of kids and goats, the walkers at night, and re- 
cord the name of the town of the kid-eating rogues, the mule- 
stealers, the goat-slayers, the thricc-apostate Milea, from 
which Garbelca is one quarter of an hour distant.'* 

Aca—ov xctl Skcc tw MrjXtcc? voi 7rcvutv y.xfjcvsi yfelae' 

Kosi EtOv-f oenvb r»jv v l£jvav GeAw va ccj?ykvr)<Tcj, 

K ul ctccI; Qzov o-ou; v avE^a; va reel; Irv^ykavvicru, 

N ac y$oli]/u xa* iriv ywguv tov;, Kacravta r ovo^octt,;, 

Kai e^Guj vcc svyu «t’ ccvtw vcc (pvyco Voxovra rvjf 
Na eAGw <ttw ’AfoiyoGccv tw ToXv^ocKovcrixhnv, 

K*s Eva CT%kyXoXdyyat$QV tv%l<rx.STai yu<rfxhv 9 
Ka) a^TEXEE vcc (\Qupfv, v.ac\ c^a rat; XvK07recTeck;, 

Ztov; KUT^kKoyk^OKXsTTTOc; y.ccl wKToVi^kTOCToc;, 

Na 7'^a4' w j u -* v T»jv p^ay tov; t m xocr^kKo^ayccSuv 

M7T ccqovuvy fAOvXec^oyAsTTTuVf xa* tuv yk$o$ovec$wv m 
Avt (hock T%k<Joc%o< 7 TccTri x.ocl Xiytrock MvjAea, 
hoc xa^ro ar txt* (hock kocI rt TocffAircMoc. 


romantic. 



CHAPTER IX. 


MESSENIA. 

Kalamata. — P iiar^j. — P roduce of the District of Kalamata. — 
Management of the silkworm. —From Kalamata to An- 
drussa. — T ii u ltiAj Cal am /e, L i m n/e. — A ndrussa. — Mavro- 
mati. — M ksskne. — A ncient Topography of the adjacent 
country. — Andania, Carnasiijm. — Rivers Pamisus, 
Aris, Ralyua, Lkucasia, Ampiiitus, Charadrus, 
Elhctra, Cceus. 

April 18 . — This being the morning of Holy 
Thursday, by the Greek calendar, a young sub- 
deacon, two hours before day, knocks at all the 
doors, callingout, “ Christians, come to church.” 1 
To-day, oil is permitted, but to-morrow. Good 
Friday b , it is forbidden even to set a table for 
dinner. In the evening at 7J a service begins, 
which lasts till eleven ; twelve masses are said, 
and as many portions of the Gospels read, de- 
scriptive of the different sufferings of Christ, 
previous to the Crucifixion, which they suppose 
to have taken place at midnight. Just as the 
service was beginning, there was a slight earth- 
quake — certainly the most appropriate of all ac- 


a XgKTT iCCVOi, H07nil£sTS iU 7 \kkXvXt'kIV, 


b b * Ay*a tlupotcrKevri* 
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companiments. It is the first I have felt in 
Laconia, notwithstanding the observation of 
Strabo, evtrsitrrog n A cutawtq. I inquired at 
Mistra in consequence of this remark of the 
geographer, and was told that earthquakes were 
not frequent there. 

Corn, at Kalamata, is measured by the 
which contains sixty okes of good wheat. A 
pinaki of kalambokki is now sold for thirteen 
piastres, the same price for which the Constan- 
tinople kilo of twenty-two okes of wheat is sold 
in the south of the Morea in general. 

April 19. — Mahmud Aga makes his entrance 
into the town; he is a friend of the Pasha, and 
comes hither on a visit of observation, connect- 
ed with some efforts about to be made by the 
Pasha for the suppression of the robbers: he 
was lately in the household of Bckir Etfendi, of 
Tripolitza, brother of Nuri Bey, of Corinth. 

I saw an old woman this evening searching for 
a strayed mule among the olive-trees, and mak- 
ing the sign of the cross down to the ground, 
every two or three steps, by way of assisting her 
in the search, but which, of course, retarded her 
not a little. 

April 20. — The ceremony of the Entomb- 
ment 1 occurs this morning, at two hours before 
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day ; the people come out of their houses in the 
dark, and scramble to light their candles at the 
priest’s candle. There is then a procession, 
consisting chiefly of women, through the streets 
to the church. Kalamata is the only town in 
the Morea, inhabited by Turks, where the 
Greeks can perform this ceremony ; which ge- 
nerally takes place within the walls of the 
church or monastery. In the retired villages 
of the mountains, of course, it may be done 
openly. 

Kalamata, including its kalyvia, contains 400 
families, of which only six are Turkish. The 
government is in the hands of the chief Greeks, 
and the voivoda is readily removed upon any 
complaint of theirs. The mukata of the Ka- 
zasi is generally bestowed upon some favourite 
at Constantinople for twelve or eighteen months, 
who undersells it to some other Turk for four 
or six months. The resident voivoda is the 
agent of the latter person, and a mere collector 
of the revenue. The kadi is, in like manner, 
the deputy of a principal at Constantinople, who 
has purchased the kadillk. An Albanian Bo- 
luk-bashi and forty men are maintained by the 
town, to keep the country free from robbers j 
like every other part of the police, they are 
under the direction of the archons. The town 
is situated at about a mile from the sea, on the 
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left bank of a torrent, which emerges from a 
rocky gorge in Mount Taygetum , at the dist- 
ance of a mile to the north-eastward of a hill 
rising from the back of the town. This height 
is crowned with a ruined castle of the middle 
ages, and is naturally strengthened by a perpen- 
dicular cliff towards the torrent, which in win- 
ter often fills a bed 100 yards wide, but is now 
divided into three channels. There is a small 
kalyvia, or suburb, on the right bank of the 
river, the mills and gardens of which are sup- 
plied by an artificial diversion from the river. 

The advantageous situation of the castle-hill 
on the bank of a river, at a small distance from 
the mountains and near the head of this great 
gulf, is such as could not have been overlooked 
by the ancient Greeks ; upon this foundation 
alone, we might presume it to be the site of 
Phere, or Phene, or Plume, one of the maritime 
cities of the Messeniac gulf in the time of the 
Trojan war, and of such antiquity, as to have had 
the reputation of having been founded by a son 
of Hermes, whose descendants are noted in the 
earliest records of Greece 3 . Not long after the 
war of Troy, it was the residence of Ortilochus, 
when Telemachus, in search of his father, rested 
here at night on his way to Sparta from Pylus, 

a Pausan. Messen. c. 30. — 488. 0.186. 

Homer. II. E. 542. — Od. r. 
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and again on his return. It would seem from 
the poet, that Phere was about midway between 
Pylus and Sparta ; and that Telemachus tra- 
velled about equal distances on the two days, 
which accords exactly with the position of Ka- 
lamata relatively to Navarin and Sparta. Stra- 
bo * describes Pharos as situated at five stades A 
from the sea, and Pausanias b at six, which is 
less than the actual distance. This may either 
be explained by the town having been larger in 
those times than it is now, or by the earth de- 
posited at the mouth of the wide and rapid tor- 
rent having, as we so often see exemplified in 
Greece, encroached upon the sea; in which 
manner the space may have been widened from 
five stades to six, between the time of Strabo 
and that of Pausanias, and may have been 
farther augmented to eight, between the age 
of the Antonines and the present time. Pau- 
sanias omits to notice the river, but Strabo 
informs us that it was called Nedon, and his de- 
scription of the port of Pharae, as being an an- 
chorage fit only for the summer', is exactly con- 
formable to present practice. In the time of* 
Pausanias there were at Pharae temples of JEs-* 
culapius, of Fortune, and of the deified natives 
Nicomachus and Gorgasus, who received offer- 

* Strabo., p. 3(>1. r 
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ings for the cure of diseases, like their father 
Machaon, and their grandfather Aisculapius. 
Not far from the city there was a grove of 
Apollo Carneius, and a temple with a fountain 
in it. Strabo speaks of a temple of Minerva 
Nedusia, which, not being noticed by Pausanias, 
t was perhaps no longer in existence. He also 
mentions Charadra, Nedon, Pceeessa, Echeiae, 
and Tragium, as places in this part of the 
country \ Nedon we may suppose to have 
been towards the sources of the river Neda; 
and some of the other places named by the geo- 
grapher may also have been in the mountains 
which separate the plain of Kalamata from that 
of Mistra. In the same direction there was a 
place called Thalamae, on the ordinary route 
from Sparta into Messenia b , and different, 
therefore, from the Thalamce , which was in Exo- 
Mani. It is not surprising to find more than 
one place of this name, the word having been 
synonymous with the temple of the Dioscuri c ; 
which deities, having been peculiar favourites 
with the Lacedaemonians, had, undoubtedly, 
temples in every part of the Laconic territory. 


a Strabo, p. 360. accented with the grave on 

b Polyb. 1. 16. c. 16. the last syllable, — 

c to t uv I^ov.— Eustath. in Odyss. E. Tom. 

When Thalamaj had this III. p. 232. cd. Basil. — Try- 
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I could not succeed in finding any vestiges of 
Hellenic antiquity at Kalamata. There seems 
to have been but little left in the time of Pau- 
sanias, and the circumstance of the site having 
always been occupied and well inhabited, will 
account for that little having disappeared. 

Kalamata is not only the port of external ] 
commerce for the districts of Andrussa, Lon- 
dari, and even Mistra, when the roads are safe, 
but it is also the chief place for the interchange 
of commodities between the interior of the Mo- 
rea and the southern coast. A fair is held every 
Sunday, at which maize, wheat, barley, cheese, 
butter, skins, &c. are brought for sale from the 
districts of Karitena, Londari, Arkadhia, An- 
drussa, Tripolitza, and Mistra; or are exchanged 
for the manufactured commodities of other parts 
of Turkey or of Europe. Kalamata is a great 
market also for cattle and livestock of all kinds, 
as well as for the productions of the plains of 
Messenia and of the western parts of Mani, such 
as oil, figs, raw cotton, tanned leather, &c. 

The vilayeti contains twenty-one villages, one 
of which, Ianitza a , lies between Kalamata and 
the frontier of Mani ; all the others arc in the 
plain of the Pamisus, or on the side of the 
iftountain which extends northward from Kala- 
mata until it unites with the Makryplaghi. The 
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productions of the district are oil, silk, figs, 
wheat, maize, cotton, kidney-beans a , wine, 
honey, and, in the mountains, some sheep. The 
manufactures of Kalamata are, — 1. Handker- 
chiefs of silk, much esteemed in every part of 
the Levant. 2. A kind of silk gauze, chiefly 
used for musquito curtains at Constantinople, in 
Greece, and in the western part of Asia Minor. 
The gauze sells here at thirteen paras the yard : 
1500 okes of raw silk are consumed yearly in 
the two articles, the value of which is increased 
sixty times by the manufacture. 3 . Tanned 
leather for boots and slippers. The hides are 
tanned with vallonea, and coloured black, red, 
and yellow : five months’ soaking in the vallonea 
is a sufficient tanning, after some preparatory 
operations. Leaves of skhinos b are mixed with 
the vallonea in about equal quantities. The 
colouring is a secret. 

The principal exports from the Kazasi are, 1. 
Raw silk ; of which the average is 7000 okes, 
valued at 180,000 piastres. There are three 
qualities selling at present, twenty-five, twenty- 
eight, and thirty piastres the oke. It is chiefly 
carried to Turin, Smyrna, Khio, Constantinople, 
Skodra, and Joannina; at the two latter places it 
is made into lace for Albanian dresses. 2. Fi^&; 
which are grown chiefly in the districts of An- 
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drfissa and Nisi: of these nearly two millions of 
tzapeles 1 are annually exported. The tzapela 
is a little wicker pocket, containing two litres b . 
Half the produce is sent to Trieste, the remain- 
der to Greece and Albania, with the exception 
of a shipload to Malta; the figs are inferior only 
to those of Smyrna. 3. Oil : this is produced 
only in the immediate vicinity of Kalamata. In 
a good year the quantity exported is 6000 
barrels, and the prime cost from thirty to thir- 
ty-eight piastres the barrel ; this year it is forty 
to forty-eight. It is chiefly consumed in Greece : 
at Joannina the price of a barrel of oil, to a 
consumer, is about eighty-four piastres. 

Before the French revolution, Kalamata was 
chiefly frequented by ships of that nation, which 
carried the grain, morocco leather, silk, and 
cotton of Mcsscnia to Marseilles. At present 
the port is visited by Sclavonians, Albanians, 
and islanders of Greece. The road of Kala- 
m&ta is fit only for the summer months. After 
September, ships retire for safety to Armyro, 
but Kitries is the best harbour in the gulf, as 
Cape Kurtissa is a protection from the south- 
erly gales, and leaves no danger but from the 
north and north-west. A large fleet might an- 
chor at Kitries, and Messenia would supply an 
army better than any part of the peninsula. 
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Almost every house in Kalamata is provided 
with a chamber for rearing silk-worms. The 
eggs 1 are sold from two to five piastres the 
measure of eight drams, the price varying ac- 
cording to the crop of the preceding year: 
this year the price was five piastres. The eggs 
are wrapped in a cloth, and the worms hatched 
at the end of April or beginning of May b $ young 
mulberry leaves are then placed upon them j the 
mamudhia c , or worms, mount upon the leaves, 
and are placed in round shallow baskets d . In 
this state the mamudhi ' is called miga f j small 
leaves are given to it once a day, or once in two 
days : the leaves increasing in size as the worm 
increases. At the end of fifteen days it sleeps 
two days, sheds its skin and then becomes a 
protokuli 8 ; in which state it eats twelve days, 
having fresh leaves in the morning of each day. 
After sleeping again two days, and changing its 
skin, the worm is called dhefteraki". It has 
now fresh leaves twice a-day, and is removed 
out of the basket 1 into the kalamoti k : this is 
nothing more than a frame of reeds tied to- 
gether, and is usually ten, twelve, or fourteen 
feet long, and five or six broad. The kalamotcs 
are placed one above the other at intervals of 

* 
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eight or ten inches, forming as many stories as 
the height of the room will permit. In Asia 
Minor the worms are commonly kept in huts 
built for the purpose in the mulberry grounds ; 
here they are in the private houses. The dhef- 
teraki eats lor ten days, sleeps two, sheds his skin 
again, and then becomes a tritaki a : he has now 
fresh leaves morning, noon, and evening, and, 
after eating for eight days, sleeps three, and once 
more sheds his skin. In the last and largest state 
the worms are called mcgales, or great"; they 
have leaves three times a-day, cease eating at 
the end of eight days, and then begin to climb 
upwards. The khulhia c , or branches upon which 
they are to spin, are then placed upon the kala- 
motes, and the worms form the kukulia d ; some- 
times two, three, or four spin together, and 
make a large kukuli : at the end of fifteen days 
the kukulia are placed in the sun, which is now 
at the solstice, and the chrysalis is killed by the 
heat ; soon afterwards the nefteres c , or moths, 
eat their way out of those kukulia that have been 
reserved to furnish eggs. 

The growth of the animal, the quantity he 
eats, and consequently the frequency of the 
change of leaves, depend on the weather; he 
advances more rapidly if it is hot, and less so 
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if it is cold and rainy. The worms are so deli- 
cate that thunder, or even the report of a pistol, 
will sometimes kill them. The baskets and ka- 
lamotes are cleaned by merely throwing in fresh 
leaves, which, as soon as the worms have 
mounted upon them, are removed to a fresh 
basket, or kalamoti. This operation is repeated 
after every change of skin. The moths live three 
days. The kladhia are usually made of lentisk. 

April 20, Easter Sunday, by the Greeks 
called Lambrx \ It is a general custom, when 
two acquaintances meet for the first time to-day 
for one to say, “ Christ hath risen ! ,,b to which 
the other replies, “ truly Me hath risen! ,,c The 
morning is occupied in visiting and drinking 
coffee. At about 11 dinner takes place, after 
which it is not unusual to sing the words of sa- 
lutation just mentioned, or something equally 
applicable to the day. 

April 22. — At 2 p.m. I leave Kalamata for 
Andrussa. Nearly half an hour is lost in unload- 
ing and reloading, in the course of the way 
through the olive grounds, which lie along the 
heights, and broken ground at the foot of the 
mountain. At 3.5, on the descent into the 
plain, the village of Aspr6khoma d is on the 
left, and farther, in the same direction, Kalami'. 
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The plain and the lower parts of the mountain 
are covered with plantations of the vine, fig, and 
mulberry,' and present as rich a cultivation as 
can well be imagined. This is a part of the re- 
gion which, from its great fertility, was anciently 
called Macaria a , and which the dramatic poet 
describes as abounding in fruits and flocks, re- 
freshed with innumerable streams, and neither 
incommoded with heat in summer, nor with cold 
in winter b . Although in some parts towards 
the sea a want of drainage may render the air 
less healthy now than it was anciently, and 
though a native of the north of Europe would 
probably differ in opinion from an Athenian as 
to the summer heat, it cannot be doubted that, 
generally speaking, the climate is salubrious as 
well as delightful; and it is certain that the 
Messenian valley is one of the most favoured 
districts, if not the most fertile, in the Pelopon- 
nesus. But to the ancient inhabitants this fer- 
tility was a fatal gift of nature, for by exciting the 
cupidity of the natives of the poorer soil of La- 

* Strabo, p. 361. 
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conia, it tempted them to make gradual encroach- 
ments on the Messenian plain, until) by the 
effect of their larger territory and greater num- 
bers, they were at length enabled to subject the 
Messenians, after a gallant resistance of eighty 
years, to a most cruel servitude, which lasted 
for three centuries. 

The district of Nisi, which occupies the low- 
est part of the plain, is not less rich and well 
cultivated than that of Kalamata ; but the op- 
posite side and adjacent hills belonging to An- 
drussa, are in a very different state; there the 
proprietors of the land are Turks, almost the 
whole district is in tjiftliks, and the Greek 
labourers are subject to vexations of every kind. 
The country exhibits, therefore, the usual as- 
pect of Turkish desolation. Below Aspro- 
khoma, the plain extends to the sea-shore and 
along the coast, nearly as far as Kalamata. En- 
tering the lower level, at 3.&5, we proceed 
along the foot of the hill, leaving to the left, the 
direct road to Andrussa, which leads through 
Kutzukumani*, the largest village in the Kazasi 
of Kalamata. 

Sending forward my baggage by that route, 
I rid.e with my janissary, formerly a robber, and 
therefore well acquainted with the country, to 
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see some Hellenic ruins which have been de- 
scribed to me as existing at a village called 
Paleokastro. The road leads through a well 
cultivated tract ; we pass the villages of Ais 
Aga and Kurt Tjaus on the left, at 3.38. 
These and thirty-four others, four of which are 
in the district of Kalamata, the rest in An- 
drussa, Londari, Nisi, and Koroni, but all in 
the great Mensem an plain, are an appanage of 
the Sultan’s sister, and are called the Imlak 
villages 3 . At 3.55 we pass between Kamari 
and Fridjala b , which are separated only by the 
bed of a torrent; at 4 traverse Delhncini c , and, 
ascending the mountain, arrive at the ruins at 
4.35. Here are several remains of walls of the 
4th order, extending for half a mile along the 
summit of a hill, divided from the range of 
Makryplai by a deep ravine and torrent, and 
which commands, in the opposite direction, a 
fine view of the plain and gulf. On the latter 
slope stand the villages of Farmxsi and Veis 
Aga, overlooking the plain ; at the northern 
extremity of the ancient site is the hamlet called 
Paleokastro. Nearly in the centre of the ruins 
I find a quadrangular cistern, ten or twelve feet 
deep, cut out of the rock at one end, and on 
the other sides constructed with the same regu- 
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Jar kind of masonry as tlie other ruins. The 
cistern was divided into tliree parts by two cross 
walls, of which there are considerable remains. 
Its whole length is twenty-nine paces ; the 
breadth half as much. 

To the north of this ruin, on the highest part 
of the ridge, which is here very narrow, I find 
the portico of a temple, of which the lower part 
of the columns and the door are in their original 
places. The columns are Doric, two feet two 
inches in diameter. They are formed, as well 
as the rest of the ruins, of a hard brown cal- 
careous stone, in which are cockle and muscle 
shells extremely perfect. At right angles to 
the portico there are several pieces of columns 
in their places, with the remains of door-ways 
and pilasters. There are many other found- 
ations and fragments of columns on the summit 
of the hill, but I could not trace their original 
plan or distribution; though, undoubtedly, a 
little excavation and removal of the fragments 
would enable an architect to make some in- 
teresting discoveries. Of the other remains, 
the most remarkable are some walls on the slope 
towards the plain, which appear to have sup- 
ported terraces of public edifices. There is also 
a very fine piece of wall on the side of the hill, 
below the portico, and another close to the 
village. I searched in vain for a theatre. The 
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ruins cover an extent of a third of a mile along 
the summit of the ridge, and half as much on 
the slope towards the plain. I inquired of the 
elder 1 of the village for inscriptions and coins, 
but without success. This man enjoys the re- 
putation at Kalamata and in the surrounding 
country, of being able to cure the bite of a mad 
dog, by means of a powder and a certain diet 
known only to himself. He presents me with a 
very acceptable glass of good wine and water, 
but eludes all inquiries as to his secret. 

At 5.45, descending from Paleokastro, 
through Veis Aga, the middle of the three 
villages which stand on the side of the hill ; we 
arrive at 6, at Palea Lutra, the ruin of a large 
Roman building, of the annexed plan, standing 
in the middle of the fig and mulberry grounds. 



It is in an uncommon state of preservation, 
part even of the roof still remaining. The 
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walls are seventeen feet high, formed of equal 
courses of Roman tiles and mortar; the roof 
is of rubble mixed with cement. The plan 
does not seem to be that of a bath only, as the 
name would imply, though there are many ap- 
pearances of the building having contained 
baths : it seems rather to have been the palace 
of some Roman governor. As there are no 
sources of water here, it is to be supposed that 
the building was supplied by an aqueduct from 
the neighbouring river of Pidhima. Leaving 
the Palea Lutra at 6.18, I cross the Pidhima at’ 
6.30; the river issues from some copious sources, 
at a small village also called Pidhima \ half 
an hour on the right of our road at the foot of 
the mountain. It flows slowly, is remarkably 
bright, and so deep as to come up to the horse’s 
shoulder. There are some other fountains at 
Aio Floro, two or three miles nearer Skala, 
not less copious than those of Pidhima, and 
which are augmented by other springs in a 
marshy tract, occupying a large part of the 
plain below them ; from thence the river, after 
having been joined in the middle of the plain 
by the Mavrozumeno, which is composed of 
several branches from Mount Lycceum , and the 
hills eastward of the town of Arkadhia, flows 
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by Nisi to the head of the Messeniac gulf. 
The Pidhima pursues an independent course, 
without receiving any tributary ; it joins the 
Mavrozumeno below Nisi, where the united 
river assumes the name of Dhipotamo, and is 
navigable by small boats. 

We now cross the rich Messenian plain, 
which for the most part is well cultivated ; and 
at 6.45 arrive at Aslan Aga, a large Greek 
village, where I find all the men and women, 
in their best clothes collected in an open spot, 
and dancing the circular dance : the village is 
surrounded with mulberry grounds. In the 
direction of Kutzukumani I hear frequent disr- 
charges of fire arms, another favourite mode 
among the Greeks of celebrating Easter, when 
they dare indulge in it. At Farmlsi, Veis-Aga, 
and the other villages I passed through, I found 
the people collected on some pleasant brow, 
singing and feasting, in complete oblivion for 
the moment of all their cares. But, in fact, 
Kalamata and Nisi are favoured districts, on 
account of the greater part of them being 
crown lands. Aslan Aga stands on a low height 
which branches from the mountain near Skala, 
and forms a separation in the plain, leaving 
little more between its western extremity and 
the foot of Mount Ithome, than a passage for 
the Mavrozumeno. 
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Beyond Aslan- Aga I leave, on my right and 
left, one or two small villages, of which the names 
are Turkish, though they are inhabited entirely 
by Greeks ; at 7 cross the river Mavrozumeno. 
This name, I am informed, is properly that of 
a bridge over the river under Mount Itliomc , in 
the road from Arkadhia to Kalaiinita, where 
several branches unite, of which the principal is 
called Vasiliko. Not far above the point at 
which I ford the river, it is joined by the stream 
formed from the sources of Aio Floro, and the 
springs in the marshes below that place. The 
Mavrozumeno is twice as wide as the Pidhima, 
but not half so deep. 

Beyond the river, the plain becomes a marshy 
pasture land without cultivation, and it is easy 
to perceive that we arc in the district of An- 
drussa. In a quarter of an hour begin to ascend 
the hills connected with Mount Evan , and 
passing through the village of Anaziri, standing 
on the summit of the range of heights which 
immediately border the plain, cross a small val- 
ley, and then asceiuj a.second range, upon which 
stands the town of Andrussa ; I arrive at 7 .55, 
and am lodged in the hut of the secretary a of 
the voivoda. 

There can be no doubt that the ruins at Pa- 
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le6kastro are those of Thuria, of which place, 
Pausanias* tells' uf, that it was eighty stades 
from Pharae towards the interior of Messenia 
that according to the Thuriatai, it was the same 
place named Antheia in the poems of Homer ; 
and that Augustus gave it to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans of Sparta, because it had supported Antonius 
out of a spirit of opposition to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, who took the part of Augustus. “ The 
Thuriatae”, adds Pausanias, “have descended 
from the lofty position of the ancient city to in- 
habit the plain, but without having altogether 
abandoned the upper city, where the ruins of 
the town walls subsist, and a temple sacred to 
the goddess called the Syrian. The river Aris 
flows by b the city in the plain.” He then imme- 
diately adds, “ There is an inland town named 
Calamac, and a place called Limnae c , where 
stands the temple of Minerva Limnatis, at which 
Teleclus, King ol%parta, was slain. Proceeding 
from Thuria towards Arcadia occur the foun- 
tains of the Pamisus, to the left of which, at the 
distance of forty stadQs*. is t&e, city of the Mes- 
senians, under Mount Ithome.” Hence it ap- 
pears that the lofty situation of the remains at 
Paleokastro is no less in agreement with the site 
of the andent Thuria, than the position of the 

a Pausan. Messpll. c. 31 • c>, E<rri 7»j pto-oyeilx xu- 

b rrag'ZsKru-. ^ KaAct/xa* xul 
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ruin in the plain with the situation of the town in 
the time of Pausanias, the Rofiaii construction of 
that ruin shewing, moreover, that it was a build- 
ing of the same age ; and hence, also, the river of 
Pidhima, the left bank of which is not far from 
the Lutra, seems clearly to be the Arts. Strabo 
confirms the site of Pharae as well as of Thu- 
ria by his observations, that Pharae confined on 
Thuria and Gerenia, and that Pharae and Thuria 
were in the country lying to the left of the course 
of the Pamisus \ The eighty stades, indeed, 
which Pausanias places between Pharae and Thu- 
ria, is rather more than my time distance from 
Kalamata to Paleokastro, according to the usual 
rate; yet, as something may be all wed for good 
roads and the absence of baggage, the agreement 
is sufficient, when taken together with the coin- 
cidence of the fountains of the Pamisus on the 
road from Palea Lutra towards Arcadia , to leave 
no doubt whatever as to the petition both of 
Pharae and Thuria; and this decision is im- 
portant, inasmuch as the similarity of the names 
Pharae and Pilaris, the silence of Homer as to 
the former, in his Catalogue, and the subjection 
of the same place to Laconia, during a great 
part of its history, furnish, at first sight, no less 
than the resemblance of the modern name Ka- 
lamata to the ancient Calarrue , very reasonable 
grounds for a different opinion. The situation 
a Strabo, pp. 360, 361. 
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of Pharis, however, is perfectly ascertained, from 
Strabo and Pausanias, to have been in the basin 
of the Eurotas, and it was well distinguished^ 
from Phane by the gentile found both 

in Pausanias and in Stephanus ; wliereas the 
inhabitants of Pharm were called <&ciga,7oi. As 
to the similarity of the words Kalamata and 
K uXcifAcu, there is, as I have already remarked, 
a modern village, Kalami % in the plain to the 
north-west of Kalamata, the name of which more 
nearly resembles the ancient K aXa^ui than Ka- 
lamata does, and at the same time more correct- 
ly answers in situation to the “inland” position 1 ’, 
which Pausanias assigns to Calaimn. Calamse is 
mentioned also by Polybius. In the last year of 
the Social War c , Pyrrhias the iEtolian, and Ly- 
curgiis the tyrant of Sparta, undertook a com- 
bined invasion of Messenia, fiom the opposite 
quarters of Elis and Laconia: Lycurgus had 
taken Calamse, and was hastening forward to 
meet Pyrrhias, when he learned that the AStoli- 
ans, upon entering Messenia, had been defeated 
by the Cyparissii, and obliged to retreat into 
the Eleia ; finding himself unequal to the enter- 
prise, without assistance, he made an attempt 
upon Endeia d , (Andania?) but did not perse- 
vere, and returned to Sparta c . 


a K 

to KLicroyctlx. 

< b . a 217. 


Tracts rr,'/ livonxif. 

* Polyb. 1. 5. c. 91. 
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IJmruv, which we may presume, as well from 
the name itself as from the words of Pausanias, 
to have been in the central and lowest part of 
the plain, was a place of some celebrity j and 
Grecian history has preserved traces of its sanc- 
tity and fame during a period of eight centuries. 
Situated on the frontier of Laconia and Mes- 
senia, it was a place of worship common to the 
two people. A quarrel which occurred there, 
and which caused the death of Telcclus, King 
of Sparta, furnished, some time afterwards, to 
the stronger party, a convenient pretext for en- 
tering into the first Messenian war, the real 
cause of which, as Pausanias hints, was the 
tempting richness of the Messenian land. The 
re-establishment of Messenian independence 
300 years after its conquest, was followed by 
disputes between the two states concerning 
their boundaries, in which the right to Lim- 
nae was a constant subject of contention. On 
six different occasions it was adjudged by ar- 
bitration to the Messenii. On two others, 
Julius Caesar and Marcus Antonius gave it 
to the Laconians, from political motives of 
the same kind as those which afterwards in- 
duced Augustus to make Pharae and Thuria 
subject to the government of Sparta. When 
the same cause was heard by Tiberius on the 
latest of the occasions mentioned by the Latin 
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historian*, ancient poems and records were 
brought forward on either side j the Lacede- 
monians attempting to prove by these docu- 
ments that Li mil a 1 was, strictly speaking, within 
the Laconic boundary, — the Messenians, that 
Limnae was in the Dentheliatis, which was a 
part of one of the five divisions of Messenia, ac- 
cording to the original distribution of the coun- 
try by the Heracleide. It may be inferred, I 
think, from the Lacedemonian argument, that 
Limnte was to the left of the Pamisus; for 
though it may easily be conceived that on an 
equitable partition of the two provinces among 
the Dorian conquerors, all the country west- 
ward of the range of Taygetum was apportioned 
to Cresphontes, it seems evident, from the 
events which brought on the first Messenian 


■' Audita; dchiuc Laced®- 
moniorum ct Messcniorum le- 
gationes, de jure templi Di- 
iiiuB Limnatidis quod suis a 
xnajoribus, suaque in terra di- 
catmn, Lacedaemonii firma- 
bant annalium memoria va- 
tumque carminibus : sed Ma- 
cedonis Philippi, cum quo bcl- 
lassent, armis ademptum, ac 
post, Caisaris et M. Antonii 
sententia, redditum. Contra, 
Messenii, veterem inter Hcr- 
culis postcros divisionem Pe- 
loponnesi protulerc, suoque 
regi Denthcliatein agrum, in 


quo id delubrum, cessissc : 
moniiuentaquc ejusrei sculpta 
saxis et cere prisco manere; 
quod si vatum annalium ad 
testimonia vocentur, plures 
sibi ac locupletiores esse : ne- 
que Philippum potentia, sed 
ex vero statuisse : idem regis 
Antigoni, idem imperatoris 
Mummii judicium: si Mile- 
sios permisso publice arbitrio, 
postremo Atidium Geminum 
pnetorem Achaiie decrevisse. 
Ita secundum Mcssenios da- 
tum. Tacit. Annul. 1. 4. c. 43. 
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war, that the Lacedaemonians had made some 
encroachments in the interval between the Do- 
ric partition and the first Messenian war, and 
that before the latter event, the Pamisus was all 
but acknowledged to be the common boundary. 
On the other hand, it is not credible that as 
long as the ancient Messenia had any independ- 
ence, the Lacedaemonians possessed any part of 
the country beyond that river. Limnae, there- 
fore, taking its name from the marshes towards 
the mouth of the Aris and Pamisus, seems to 
have been situated on the left bank of the latter 
river, not far from the site of the modern town 
of Nisi, which derives that appellation from the 
similar circumstances of its position \ Strabo, 
not adverting to the different boundary of his 
own time, finds fault with Tyrtmus for saying, 
that the Pamisus separated the two provinces, 
“ whereas ”, says Strabo b , “it flows through 
the middle of Messenia without touching La- 
conia.” 

Andhrussa, Andrussa, or Andrutza c , is a 
poor town, inhabited by 250 or 300 Turkish 
families, and three or four Greek. Its neglect- 
ed gardens, ruined aqueduct, and falling mina- 
rets, shew that it was once a place of greater im- 
portance. It is advantageously situated, over- 


* N»w*> island. 
b Strabo, p. 366. 


e Avfyo vtjfftt, AvTpwo-aci, ’a»- 
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looking the rich Messenian plain, on the edge 
of a beautiful undulated country extending 
westward to the mountains called Lykddhemo 
and Kondovuni. The Kazasi extends in that 
direction to within a few miles of Navarin, and 
to the northward comprises the site of Messene 
and the greater part of the upper Messenian 
plain, as far as the foot of the Arcadian moun- 
tains : its principal dependent village in that di- 
rection being Konstantinus. The district con- 
tains seventy-three villages. 

April 23. — To the ruins of Messene : depart- 
ing at 6.48, I proceed along the heights on 
which Andrussa is situated, and exactly in the 
direction of Mount Evan : — at 7 .35 pass to the 
right of a large church in a hollow, which is a 
Metokhi* of the monastery of Vurkano. At 
8.25, under Mount Evan, I arrive at some Hel- 
lenic remains, which appear to have been those 
of a temple situated on the outside of the gate 
of Messene, leading to Pharrn and Corone, 
for the road immediately afterwards passes 
through an opening in a ridge of rock, which 
to the right is continued upward toward the 
summit of Mount Evan, thus affording a natu- 

a Mfro^iov is an estate be- one or more monks, (xaAoys-r 
longing to a monastery. It pen,) to which, in some cases, 
consists generally of a church, are added a few labourers* 
and a conventual house for cottages. 
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ral and advantageous foundation for this part of 
the ancient inclosure, which is traceable, at no 
great distance to the left, on a continuation of 
the same line. The opening itself has every 
appearance of being artificial : just within it, is 
the little hamlet of vulgarly pronounced 

Shimizu. From hence to the village of Mavro- 
mati, where I arrive at 8 .55, the road is at every 
step bordered or crossed by ancient foundations, 
mixed with pieces of columns and the remains 
of buildings. All these foundations arc of the 
most regular kind of masonry, and are formed 
of large stones fitted together with great ac- 
curacy. 

Mavromati contains about twenty houses, or 
rather huts, situated on either side of a fine 
spring, from which the village derives its name, 
meaning Black Spring, or literally Black Eye. 
A copious stream, issuing from it, descends 
through the centre of the ancient site in a 
south-westerly direction. The village stands 
exactly at the foot of the steep hill of Ithome, 
and nearly in the centre of the inclosure of the 
city of Messene. The fountain is undoubtedly 
the ancient Clepsydra, or Water of Secrecy, and 
a keen etymologist might, perhaps, be disposed 
to consider the modern name a proof of it, from 
the analogy between darkness and secrecy. 

Being confined all the morning by the rain to 
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the tower of the Spahi who commands the vil- 
lage, I pass the time in reading the descrip- 
tion of Messene by Pausanias 1 which, divested 
of the less interesting matter, may be comprised 
in the following extract. “In the way from Thu- 
ria towards Arcadia, a turning to the left at the 
sources of the Pamisus conducts, at the end of 
forty stades, to the city of the Messenii under 
Mount Ithome; it comprehends not only Ithome, 
but the parts also under Mount Evan towards 
the Pamisus. Of the latter mountain the name 
is said to be derived from the Bacchic exclama- 
tion Eww, here first uttered by Bacchus himself 
and the women who accompany him. The 
wall which surrounds Messene is built entirely 
of stone, as well as the towers and bulwarks b 
which fortify it. I have never seen the walls 
of the Babylonians, nor the Memnonian walls 
of the Persian Susa, nor have I heard them de- 
scribed by eye-witnesses, but the places which 
appear to me to be fortified better than others, 
namely, Atnbrysus of Phocis, Byzantium, and 
Rhodus, are not to.be compared in this respect 
to Messene. In the agora of the Messenii 
there is a statue of Jupiter Soter and the foun- 
tain c Arsinoe, which is supplied under ground 
from the source d called Clepsydra. There are 

a Pausan. Mcssen. c. 31, b 
.32, 33. c d vnyv. 
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likewise temples of Neptune and Venus, and a 
statue of the Mother of the Gods, of Parian 
marble, the work of Damophon, the same artist 
who, when the ivory of the statue of Jupiter at 
Olympia was disjoined, restored it in the most 
exact manner, for which he received honours 
from the Eleians. The same Damophon made 
also the statue of Laphria, whose worship the 
Messenii adopted from the Calydonii, when 
they received Naupactus, near Calydon, from 
the Athenians. The Messenii have also a tem- 
ple and marble statue of Lucina a , a sacred 
building b of the Curetes, and a holy temple of 
Ceres, in which are statues of the Dioscuri 
bearing away the daughters of Leucippus. But 
the greatest number of statues, and those most 
worthy of notice, are in the temple of Aescu- 
lapius, for, besides those of the god and his 
children, there are marble statues of Apollo, 
the Muses, Hercules, the city Thebes, Fortune, 
and Diana <J?u<r<p6gos ; all these are the works of 
Damophon, the only Messenian sculptor worthy 
of mention, in my knowledge. In the same 
place there is a statue of Epaminondas, made of 
iron, by another artist. The temple of Mes- 
sene, daughter of Triopas, contains her statue 
in gold and Parian marble, and in the back part 




b fxlyatqov. 


vol. r. 
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of the temple, pictures of Aph’areus and his 
children, of Cresphontes, of Nestor and his sons 
Thrasymedcs and Antilochus, of Leucippus, the 
brother of Aphareus, of Hilaeira, Phoebe, and Ar- 
sinoe, the daughters of Leucippus, of iEscula- 
pius, who is said by the Messenii to have been 
the son of Arsinoe, of Machaon and Podaleirius. 
All tliese pictures were painted by Omphalion, 
pupil of Nicias, son of Nicomedes. In the build- 
ing called Ilicrothysiuin are images of all those 
who are held to be gods by the Greeks, together 
with a brazen statue of Epaminondas, and some 
ancient tripods. In the Gymnasium are statues 
of Hermes, Hercules, and Theseus, the deities 
whom all the Greeks and many of the barba- 
rians consider to preside over gymnasia and 
palaestra). The figures are the works of Egyp- 
tian artists. In the same place I observed a 
pillar bearing a figure of iEthidas in relief*. He 
was a man of my time, but older b than me, and 
who, becoming powerful by his wealth, received 
heroic honours from the Messenii. Some of them, 
however, assert that this is not his figure, but 
that of an ancestor of the same name, who was 
leader of the Messenii when Demetrius, son of 
Philip, entered the city in the night. The 
gymnasium contains also the monument of 

a lirsigyao-fAtvov ry cttjjA*}. 

b Or " not older ”, or “ not much older/' 
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Aristomenes, whose bones, they say, were 
brought hither from Rhodus. In the Stadium 
there is a brazen statue of Aristomenes. Near 
the theatre stands the temple of Sarapis and 
Isis. The source of water called Clepsydra 
occurs in ascending to the summit of Ithomc, 
which is the acropolis of the Messenii. They 
relate that the spring received the name Clep- 
sydra, because the nymphs Neda and Ithomc, 
having stolen the infant Jupiter from the Curetes, 
here secretly washed him. The statue of Jupiter 
(Ithomatas) was made by Ageladas, for the Mes- 
senii residing at Naupactus. A priest, who is 
elected annually, keeps the statue in his house, 
and there is an annual festival in honour of Ju- 
piter Ithomatas, called Ithomaea. In proceed- 
ing to Megalopolis of Arcadia, there is in the 
gates a Hermes in the Attic style; for the Athe- 
nians first made Hermse of a square form, and 
of them other people learnt to do the same.” 

At 2, I set out on a tour of the ruins, and in 
eighteen minutes arrive at the northern gate of 
the city, the same described by Pausanias in 
the preceding passage as that conducting to 
Megalopolis : there still remain about thirty 
yards of the ancient paved street, terminating 
at the gate which is situated just at the foot 
of Mount Ithome ; beyond it, is a part of the 
woody and hilly region which surrounds Ithome 

B B 2 
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on the north, west, and south. The modern 
road from Andrussa to Fanari passes through the 
gate and descends to the bridge of Mavrozu- 
meno, near which a branch to the right crosses 
the Upper Messenian plain to the Derveni of 
Makriplai and Londari, and another on the 
left leads to the Derveni of Kokhla, and thence 
to Arkadlua or to Pyrgo. The first of these 
routes was the ancient road to Phigaleia, the 
second to Megalopolis, the third to Cyparissia 
or to Elis. The annexed plan will shew the 



form of the gate, which is one of the finest 
specimens of Greek military architecture in 
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existence. It is a double gate with an inter- 
mediate circular court of sixty-two feet in dia- 
meter, in the wall of which, near the outer gate, 
there is a niche on each side for a statue, with an 
inscription over it. One only of these inscriptions 
is legible. It is in handsome characters in one 
line, indicating that the niche and its contents, 
perhaps the Hermes mentioned by Pausanias, 
had been provided by Quintus Plotius Euphe- 
mion. The form of the verb insurKSvacrev is 
curious. The interior masonry of the circular 
court is the most exact and beautiful I ever 
saw. The lower course is a row of stones, each 
about five feet and a half in length, and half as 
much high ; upon this is placed another course 
of stones of equal length and of half the height, 
the joints of which are precisely over the centre 
of each stone in the lower course. The other 
courses are not quite so regular, but the accu- 
racy of the joining and finishing of the stones 
is the same. The upper part of the walls has 
fallen : nine courses are the most that remain. 
The soffit stone of the inner door has fallen so 
as to rest against the side of the door way, with 
one end on the ground ; it measures eighteen 
feet eight inches in length; in the other two 
dimensions, two feet ten inches and four feet 
two inches. The shrubs which grow on the 
summit of this ruin, and the trees and under- 
wood which form a grove around it, give it a most 
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picturesque effect. But the Megalopolitan gate 
is only one of the fine specimens of Hellenic 
architecture among the ruins of Messene. 

In particular the two towers, next adjacent 
to the gate on the slope of Mount Ithome, pre- 
sent, rising above the woods, as beautiful a pic- 
ture to the eye, as upon a minuter examination 
they are interesting with a view to the history 
of the art of war among the Greeks, and to 
their military architecture at a period when it 
was at the highest point $ for it is not one 
of the least interesting circumstances of these 
ruins, that we know them to have been built 
under the orders of Epaminondas. The two 
towers just mentioned, which, with the inter- 
jacent curtain, and the curtain between the 
lower tower and the gate of Megalopolis, are 
in a better state of preservation than the re- 
maining walls, shew this part of the fortifica- 
tions to have resembled a chain of strong re- 
doubts, each tower constituting a fortress of 
itself. A flight of steps behind the curtain 
led to a door in the flank of the tower at half 
its height. The upper apartment, which was 
entered by the door, had a range of loop-holes, 
or embrasures, on a line with the door, looking 
along the parapet of the curtain, and was lighted 
by two windows above. The embrasures, of 
which there are some in each face of the towers, 
have an opening of seven inches within, and of 
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three feet nine inches without, so that, with a 
small opening, their scope is very great. The 
windows appear to be too high for any purpose 
but to give light. Both the curtains and towers 
in this part of the walls are constructed entirely 
of large squared blocks, without rubble or 
cement. The curtains are nine feet thick. The 
inner face of the towers has neither door nor 
window. The tower next to the gate of Mega- 
lopolis has had all the stones disjointed, like 
those of the Propylaca at Athens, probably by 
an earthquake. 

The walls which stood on the steepest part 
of the ascent of the hill of Ithomc, above the 
two towers, and between them and the n.w. 
angle of the citadel, are quite ruined; but above, 
at the two angles on the summit, are the remains 
of two other towers, each of which formed two- 
thirds of a circle, and this I afterwards found 
to be the shape of the towers at all the salient 
angles of the inclosure of the city. On the 
side of one of the circular towers, on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, there is a small gate of this 
form. 


Having descended again to the gate of Me- 
galopolis, I continue from thence to follow a 
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ridge which formed the natural boundary of 
the site on the western side, as the rocky ridge 
above Simiza, which branches from Mount Evan, 
does on the opposite side of the city. At the 
point where the former ridge terminates in the 
valley, a rill which rises within the city, not far 
from the Megalopolitan gate, passes through 
the wall, and a little below the ancient inclo- 
sure joins the brook from Mavromati, which, 
enlarged by another from Mount Evan, also 
passed through the walls. Hereabouts the an- 
cient inclosure, though traceable in many places 
through the woods and shrubs as far as the sum- 
mit of a cl iff' below the Stadium, and from thence 
round to Simiza, is not in such good preserv- 
ation as in the other parts of the site. The 
towers may be described as in general about 
twenty-five feet square, projecting about four- 
teen feet from a curtain varying in length ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground, and eight 
or ten feet in thickness. The masonry was not 
in general such as I have described it at the 
great towers near the gate of Megalopolis, but, 
as in the generality of Greek works of defence, 
consisted of an exterior and interior facing of 
that kind of masonry filled between with rubble. 
These facings are, in general, formed of equal and 
parallel courses, but not always of rectangular 
stones. In short, it is precisely of the same kind 
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as that seen in the synchronous construction of 
Mantineia. The remark is important, as it indi- 
cates that the second order, or the polygonal ma- 
sonry, was not practised in the fourth century 
b. c., though some slight traces of it were left ; 
for had it been thought useful by the able archi- 
tects of these walls, it would probably have been 
found in some part of the ruins. It is but na- 
tural that, as the art of building advanced, a me- 
thod should become obsolete, which offered no 
advantage proportioned to the greater skill and 
labour required in the formation of the polyhe- 
dral masses, and in their exact adaptation to 
one another. The remains of the Long Walls 
of Athens argue, that a century before the 
building of Messene tetragonal masonry was 
preferred for works of defence. On referring 
to Italy, we find reason to think that the polygo- 
nal species was not much in use after the seventh 
century before the Christian sera, for the cities 
of that country, which furnish the finest ex- 
amples of that masonry, flourished at a period an- 
terior to the extension of the power of Rome. 
Undoubtedly there may have been particular in- 
stances both in Greece and Italy, in which the 
polygonal masonry was employed at a much 
later period, especially in periboli and terrace- 
walls ; but I am inclined to think that, in ge- 
neral, whenever it occurs of that unmixed kind, 
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exhibiting no appearance of courses, the work 
may be attributed to the seventh or eighth cen- 
turies before the Christian sera, or to a still 
earlier period*. 

Between the cliff which I have mentioned 
and the Stadium, which is not far from it, my 
guides, of whom I have no less than five from 
the village, all uninvited, conduct me to an in- 
scribed marble. The inscription is a mere frag- 
ment, but it is curious as being in the Doric 
dialect; for Pausanias remarks, that “the Mcs- 
senians not only preserved their Doric customs 
and dialect during the 300 years of their ab- 
sence from Peloponnesus, but still retained them 
in his time more accurately than any other 
people of the Peloponnesus.” b The inscription 
related to that fertile subject of discussion be- 
tween the states of Greece, the settlement ofboun- 
daries. The contracting parties were the Mes- 
senians (M ea-truv'ioi) and the Phigalcnses, here 
called <b<aXs7s, a form of the name of that people 
which we meet with in Polybius, but which was 
changed to the original 0<y«X s7g before the 
time of Pausanias'. There are the remains of 
three different decrees, in which nearly the 

a From the similarity of an improper denomination for 
the mode of structure in the polygonal masonry. 

Greece and Italy at that re- b Pausan. Messen. c. 27- 

mote period, it would seem ad fin. 

that Pelasgic would not he c Pausan. Arcad. c. 5. 39. 
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same expressions occur, namely rovs ogovg, ogw 
tuv, “the boundaries”; awo rov xo'kuvov rov, “from 
the hill of” ; ex’ wOi/ag si; ruv x^uvoov, “ in a di- 
rect line to the fountain.” In the first decree 
there is mention also of t wug xoivov, the common 
water. 

A little nearer to the Stadium I find a marble, 
bearing a sculpture in relief. It represents the 
hunting of a lion : the middle figure is the lion 
treading with one paw on a dog, and looking 
behind him at a horseman at lull gallop, who 
holds the reins in the left hand, while the right 
is employed in supporting his chlamys which 
flics loose behind him; his leg is almost horizon- 
tal, the knee over the horse’s shoulder. Before 
the lion is a man on foot with a double hatchet 
in his right hand, which is turned round over 
the same shoulder in such a manner as to be 
behind the head which hides the arm. The po- 
sition is accurately expressive of the intention 
of striking the lion while it turns its head towards 
the horseman. The chlamys of the man on foot 
is entirely separate from his body, and is held 
in the left hand, flying in the wind : at his feet 
is a dog about to seize the lion. The horseman 
has a loose tunic reaching to his knees and girt 
round the waist. The heads of both men and 
animals have been purposely destroyed. The 
marble is a circular segment, of which the arc 
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is three feet eight inches, and the chord three 
feet six inches and a half. It seems to have 
been part of a small circular monument, and the 
sculptures probably belonged to the frize. An- 
other piece of the same monument lies half buried 
near the former; on the end which is above 
ground is the figure of a man stepping forward 
as if stabbing his antagonist with a sword. 

A little way beyond this is the Stadium, on 
one side of which I find the fragment of an in- 
scribed stone, with names which have evidently 
been engraved at different periods, and are pro- 
bably those of victors in the Stadium. This 
stone, I am informed by my guides, was entire 
two years ago, when an English traveller having 
offered to pay for its conveyance to Nisi, some 
Kleftes, who came here shortly afterwards, broke 
the stone in pieces, in the persuasion that it con- 
tained something valuable. It was a plain qua- 
drangular stele of white Laconian marble, inscrib- 
ed on all the four sides, and is now so ruined, that 
I did not attempt to copy the inscription, espe- 
cially as I could find no appearance of anything 
but names. Of the Stadium there are remains 
of the upper or circular end, and more than 
half of one of the sides. At the lower end are 
the ruins of a small Doric temple : columns, 
plain metopes, architraves, and pieces of the 
cell, are lying together in a heap. The dia- 
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meter of the upper end of the columns is one 
foot, nine inches ; the flutings, twenty ; the 
breadth of the metope, one foot, one inch and 
a half; the breadth of the triglyph, one foot. 
The temple stood on an artificial terrace, of 
which the supporting wall remains ; from behind 
this wall issues a spring of fine water. 

The Stadium was surrounded by a colonnade, 
which was double at the upper end : here the 
lower parts of the columns are in their original 
places ; there were about twenty in each row, 
one foot, ten inches in diameter, with Doric 
flutings. Part of the colonnade, on the right 
side of the Stadium, is likewise in its place, and 
on the left side is the foundation of a public 
edifice, where are many pieces of columns 
of the same description as the colonnade round 
the Stadium. Perhaps this was the Hierothy- 
sium. The stone seats of the Stadium did not 
extend its whole length, but about two-thirds 
only : at the circular end, they are most per- 
fect. The rivulet of Mavromati runs obliquely 
through the length of the Stadium. About 
midway between the Stadium and Mavromati, 
are the remains of a small theatre, about sixty 
feet in diameter, below which are foundations, 
which are possibly those of the Gymnasium. 
There are also the remains of two temples be- 
tween the theatre and Mavromati ; in this space, 
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the ground rising rapidly, the slope is divided 
into terraces, of which the supporting walls 
still remain ; one of these was wrought in a 

manner, of which I have not met — ; p - 

with any other example, the ex- — pi „ . i 

terior of each course being finish- ^ 
ed in a curve thus : — 1 L 

At the southern extremity of the city, near 
the place where the rivulet of Mavromati passes 
through the walls, there are some remains of 
another temple. 

Nothing can be more agreeable and retired, 
more singular and striking, than the whole scene 
of these interesting remains. By the high 
mountains Ithome and Evan which rise from the 
northern and eastern sides of the site, the city 
was entirely concealed from the Messenian 
plain, with the exception only of the summit of 
Ithome. It was equally hidden from all distant 
view in the opposite directions, by the parallel 
ridge called Kondovuni ; it was open only la- 
terally to the north-west and south-east. Ill the 
latter direction the site commands a view of a 
part of the gulf ; and it is well ventilated by 
the wind, which draws through the opening, 
whether it happens to be a maestrale, or an im- 
bat from the gulf. 

The space inclosed within the city walls con- 
sists of corn-fields and pasture, amidst woods of 
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wild olive, caroub, and oak, mixed with a great 
variety of shrubs. There is a fine turf, and 
the cattle which are fed here supply, in the pre- 
sent season, excellent fresh butter and new 
cheese. This evening we have a strong gale 
from the eastward. The peculiar situation of 
the place, creating a salubrious ventilation 
in the summer, exposes it to the extreme fury 
of the winter storms. The spahi’s pyrgo, not 
being quite so firmly constructed as the towers, 
compared by Pausanias to the bulwarks of Ba- 
bylon and Rhodes, trembles to its foundations 
before the blast, which rushes through the open- 
ing of Andrussa, or which descends at intervals 
with redoubled force between Ilhome and Evan. 

In the village of Mavromati I find an inscrip- 
tion in which occurs the name of AEthidas, who 
must I think be the same person Pausanias 
speaks of, for the monument was a dedication 
to Lucius Verus, and was consequently erected 
not long before the time when Pausanias tra- 
velled ; it accords, therefore, with his remark, 
that iEthidas was a man nearly of his own 
age*. As the inscription refers moreover to an 
expense incurred by iEthidas, it accords in 
this particular also with the observation of Pau- 

* The exact meaning of which some of the commen- 
Pausanias is uncertain. The tutors propose to add ov be- 
words of the text are, “ A iO/Jo* tween the third and fourth 
ffxavrov vre^ov ovTat,” to words ; others, ov 7 roAu ; 
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sanias, as to the wealth for which ^Ethidas was 
distinguished. The inscribed stone is a plain 
quadrangular pedestal 1 of white marble, which 
probably supported a statue of Lucius Verus. 
The inscription is in the following terms, “ The 
Hellenes grateful to the gods, and praying for 
blessings on the Imperial House, (have erected,) 
Lucius ./Eliu.s Verus Caesar, Tiberius Claudius 
.EthidasCmlianus, High-priest and Helladarchof 
the community of the Achaean s for life, having 
recommended it, and defrayed the expense.” 

There is no appearance of the Doric dialect 
in this inscription, which may be accounted for 
by its being a dedication of the Greeks in gene- 
ral, and not of the Messcnians, though erected 
in their city, at the expense of its citizen 
iEthidas. 

April 24*. — Mount Ithome is connected with 
Mount Evan by a sharp ridge about half a mile 
in length, which unites them at about the mid- 
dle of their height. The slope of this ridge to- 
wards the plain is blended with that of the 
two mountains : but on the opposite side, or to- 
wards the city, there is a vale or hollow between 
them. The southern walls of Messene extended 
from the termination of the ridge of Evan which 
is above Simiza, along the hollow to the con- 
necting ridge just described. Upon the crest of 
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the latter there are some remains of a small in- 
closed work which defended the pass, and was 
well placed for a look-out upon an enemy ap- 
proaching from the plain, or along the flanks of 
either mountain. Below this point, on the north- 
eastern slope of Evan, stands the monastery of 
Vurkano*, a large building having a church with 
several other structures attached to it, and a 
garden of fruit-trees mixed with cypresses : the 
situation is very agreeable, and commands a 
noble view of the gulf and plain ; but the late 
proceedings of Capt. George and his men, who 
often came to Vurkano, followed by the perse- 
cution of the Turkish authorities, who suspect- 
ed, or pretended to suspect the monks of favour- 
ing the robbers, have driven them away, as well 
from the convent itself, as from its metokhia, 
one of which stands on the summit of Ithome, 
the other at the foot of Evan. The latter is 
that which I passed on the road from Andrussa. 

Between the ancient redoubt on the connect- 
ing ridge and the adjacent extremity of Ithome, 
I remark the foundations of one of the city gates 
placed exactly in the pass. A little below it, at 
the foot of the cliffs of Ithome, under a frag- 
ment of the wall, there is a fine source of water 
on the side of a road which leads down the 
north-eastern slope of Ithome to the bridge of 

a Bofpxajor. 
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Mavrozumeno. As Pausanias describes the 
Clepsydra on the ascent to Ithome % it might be 
suspected that this was the fountain anciently 
so called ; but it is without the walls, nor can 
it be conceived that this position could ever 
have been on the ordinary route from the centre 
of the city to the Acropolis. From the fountain 
I ascend, on foot, the steep acclivity of Ithome, 
and arrive on the summit at its south-eastern 
extremity : at the opposite end stand a church 
aud the metokhi already mentioned. The wall 
of the citadel is in most parts of the same kind of 
masonry as that of the town ; but there are some 
others which seem sufficiently ancient to have 
belonged to the elder Ithome. Probably Epami- 
nondas found the old fortress quite dilapidated, 
and renewed it. Indeed it is consonant with the 
character of the Spartans, who despised fortifica- 
tions, to suppose that they never maintained a 
permanent garrison in Ithome, and that they dis- 
mantled the fortress. On the northern and east- 
ern sides, the wall runs along the edge of the per- 
pendicular clifts, from which the inclosed space 
slopes rapidly, in the opposite direction, towards 
the city, so that the wall of the southern and 
western side is built on the declivity of the moun- 
tain. 

When I arrive on the summit of the moun- 

a U T>! V xopv$y}i 7^-: ’i Q&)[xr t c. 
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tain the whole country is involved in mist and 
rain, and clouds are floating around and below 
me ; but the atmosphere soon clears, and affords 
one of the finest prospects in Greece. To the 
north-west, the sea-coast between the rivers Cy- 
parisseeis and Neda is seen through the opening 
between the mountain of Arkadhia and the ex- 
tremity of the range of Lycmmu Along the 
northern boundary of the horizon extends the 
Lyccean range, of which the highest summit in 
view is now called Tetrazi. The Lycamm unites 
to the east with the mountain now named Ma- 
kryplai, and the latter with the range of Taygc- 
tum , which closes the prospect as far as the 
Messenian Gulf. The new objects of topo- 
graphy, which the elevation enables me to dis- 
tinguish within the horizontal circuit, are a plain 
at the foot of the Lyccvan range, which is 
separated by hills of no great height from the 
Pass of Kokhla. Towards the head of this plain 
are situated the villages of Sulima and Klisura ; 
and it is separated by some other hills, among 
which is the village of Buga 51 , from the upper part 
of the great Messenian plain; it gives rise to the 
principal branch of the Mavrozumeno, called Va- 
siliko. At the north-eastern angle of the upper 
Messenian plain rises a height, separated from the 
range of Makryplai by the gorge of a river, which 
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enters the plain at a ruined mosque below the 
small village of Fyla or Filia, which I passed 
March 4, at 4o p.m. On the summit of this ad- 
vanced height there are some remains of Hellenic 
walls, now called Ellinikokastro, undoubtedly 
the ancient Andania, which, though a ruin in 
the time of Pausanias, was still a small city in the 
year 1 9 1 n.c., when it is well described by Livy a 
as lying between Megalopolis and Mcssene. 

From hence begins the Makryplai, the con- 
tinuation of which extends to Kalamata, and 
ends in a point two or three miles on this side 
of it ; I perceive the castle of Kalamata just 
clear of the point. That town appears to stand 
in a kind of bay, between the projection just 
mentioned and the hill of Selitza : at the foot 
of the Makryplai, southward of Andania , are 
seen, in succession, the south-eastern part of the 
upper Messenian plain ; the village Skala, on a 
ridge separating that plain from the lower, which 
extends to the sea ; the fountain of Aio Floro 
with its derveni and plane tree ; the sources 
and hamlet of Pidhima, Palcokastro, or Tliuria , 
and the villages at the foot of the mountain 


a Liv. 1. at), c. ai. Alula- Horn sm, who had come from 
nia was the place of meeting Eubcra for the purpose, order- 
bet ween T. Q. Flamimnus and ed Diophanes to dismiss his 
Diophanes, commander of the army, and quickly .settled the 
Achaian forces acting against disputes of the Peloponne- 
iM esse ne, when the celebrated sinus. 
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which I passed in coming from Kalamata ; Nisi, 
and the part of the plain around that town, is 
hidden by Mount Evan. To the right of that 
mountain is seen the mouth of the river Dhi- 
potamo, or Pamisus, then the western coast of 
the gulf as far as Koroni, then Mount Lykdd- 
hemOjthc peaked hill called Pilafi or Tavolaki,on 
the northern side of which passes the road from 
Andrussa to Navarin, then another hill clothed 
with oaks, standing in an elevated plain between 
the former and Gargaliano, and, lastly, the range 
of Kondovuni, over the right hand end of 
which is the mountain of Arkadhia and the sea, 
as already described. 

This comprehensive view of Messcnia en- 
ables me to ascertain all the principal features 
of its ancient geography ; at least of its eastern 
and most interesting part. Of the rivers, the most 
celebrated was the Pamisus, which Strabo de- 
scribes as the largest stream in the Pelopon- 
nesus, but as being only 100 stades in length a . 
It might be supposed that this description would 
be sufficient to identify the Pamisus, on the 
most cursory view of the places ; but this is not 
exactly the case. I have already remarked, that 
in the line in which Pausanias describes the 
fountains of the Pamisus to have been situated, 


A Strabo, p. 361. 
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namely, in the road from Thuria towards Arca- 
dia, there are two places, at which a copious 
stream issues from the foot of the mountain, 
and flows through the lower Messenian plain, 
and that these two rivers do not unite until 
within a small distance from the sea. I find, 
however, upon inquiry, that besides the sources 
at Aio Floro, there are others at the foot of the 
ridge of Skala, and that from all these the water 
collected is much greater than from the springs 
at Pidhima. Add to which, that the course of 
the Pidhima is too short, and the distance of its 
sources from Mcssene too great, for the 100 
stades of Strabo, and the forty stades of Pausa- 
nias respectively ; whereas both these distances 
are correct when applied to the course of the 
river which rises to the southward of Skala. The 
latter, therefore, is the Pamisus, and the Pid- 
hima, as I have already shewn reason to believe, 
the Arts. 

The rivers and the places in the north-east- 
ern part of Messenia are thus noticed by Pau- 
sanias. “ After having descended thirty stades 
from the Megalopolitan gate of Messene, oc- 
curs the river Balyra “, so called because Tha- 
myris threw his lyre into it when he was 
deprived of sight. The Leucasia and Amphi- 
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tus unite their waters and join the Balyra*. 
Beyond these is the Stenycleric plain, so named, 
it is said, from the hero Stenyclerus. On the 
opposite side of the plain b , is the place an- 
ciently called (Echalia, but which is now a 
grove consisting chiefly of cypresses, and named 
Carnasium c . It contains statues of Apollo 
Carneius, of Hermes carrying a ram, and of the 
Pure Virgin, a denomination of the daughter of 
Ceres 5 there is a spring of water near this 
statue. As to the sacred rites here performed, 
and which I consider inferior in holiness only 
to those of Eleusis, they must be kept secret by 
me, like every thing else relating to the great 
goddesses-^-but that a brazen vase was found 
here by the Argive commander d , and that the 
bones of Eurytus, son of Melaneus, are here 
preserved, my dream has not forbidden me to 
divulge. The river Charadrus flows by Carna- 
sium. On proceeding eight stades to the left 
of Carnasium, are the ruins of Andania. On 
the road from thence to Cyparissi® is the place 
called Polichne, and (then) the rivers Electra and 
Coeus. Beyond the Electra occur the fountain 
Achaia and the ruins of Dorium, where, accord- 


a crvfjJ* ctMovaw to uvto t a c Kct(>vctcriov aA<rof. 
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ing to Ilomer, Thamyris was stricken with 
blindness for boasting that he could surpass 
the Muses themselves in singing.” a 

The accompanying map of Messenia will be 
the best commentary upon this passage of Pau- 
sanias, and leaves me scarcely any observation 
to add to what my itinerary contains in illus- 
tration of it. Pausanias very naturally ends his 
description of the road from Andania to Cypa- 
rissim at the Cceus, (supposing it to have been 
the river of the Derveni of Kokhla, which I 
followed March 4th,) as from the extremity of 
its vale the waters begin to flow towards the 
gulf of Cyparissia: : there consequently were 
in all probability the boundaries of the two dis- 
tricts. 

It takes me twenty-three minutes to descend 
from Jlhome to Mavromati. Considerably above 
the level of that village, are seen two walls 
forming a right angle, apparently the terrace of 
some building. In the way from thence to Ma- 
vromati, five minutes short of the village, I ob- 
serve also the remains of a wall, which appears 
to have crossed the slope of the mountain from 
one side to the other, forming an outer rampart 
of the Acropolis towards the city, a mode of for- 
tifying which was not uncommon in the cities 
of Greece. The inclosure between this wall 
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and the Acropolis appears to have been the situ- 
ation occupied by Demetrius the brother of 
Perseus, and his Macedonians, in their attempt 
to take Messene \ Demetrius had been sent to 
the Peloponnesus by his father Philip with a 
few ships, to raise some money by plunder. 
Having landed on the coast of the Argeia, he 
made a rapid march by the shortest road into 
Mcssenia, and approached Ithomc in the night. 
Being well acquainted with the locality, he 
scaled the wall in the part which lay between 
Ithomc and the city \ The Mcssenii advanced 
upon him from the city, while the garrison of 
the Acropolis assailed him from above c . The 
contest was for some time obstinate, but the 
Demetrians had been fatigued by their previous 
marches, and so vigorous was the attack of the 
Messenians, under the elder /Ethidas, and even 
that of the women, who threw down stones and 
tiles upon them, that they were compelled at 
length to a disorderly flight. Many precipi- 
tated themselves over the walls from the steepest 
part of Ithome ; some escaped by throwing 
away their armour. 

There is one passage, and one only, in the 
description of Messene by Pausanias, which I 

a Pausan. Messen. c. 29. t>js te ^oAew? ^Era^v b *a ) ax- 
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cannot reconcile with actual appearances. He 
says, if I have rightly understood his words, 
that the circuit of the city comprehended a part 
of Mount Evan towards the Pamisus 3 , whereas 
the existing walls strongly testify that no part of 
Evan was included in the city, nor even any part 
of Ithome towards tiie Pamisus. May it have 
been, that before the time of Pausanias the 
Messenians had partly abandoned the old inclo- 
sure, and built houses on the slope of Mount 
Evan ? Or, is there not rather some corruption 
in the author’s text ? 
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CHAPTER X. 


MESSENIA. 

From Mavromati to Navarin. — Neokastro. — Sphactkria. — 
Defeat of the Lacedaemonians in that island. — Old Navarin. 
— Coryphasium. — Neleian Pylus. — To Mothdni. — 
Methone. — To Kordni. — Adjustment of the ancient sites 
of Corone, Colon ides, and Asine. — From Koroni by 
sea to Kalamata. 


April 24, continued. — At 2.25 I depart from 
Mavromati, and quit with regret its tine ruins, 
which arc equally interesting as specimens of 
Grecian art at a time when it was in the most 
perfect state, and as a historical monument of 
the humiliation of the pride of Sparta, from 
which she never recovered. At 2.32 pass to 
the left of Simiza j — halt eight minutes at the 
metokhi of Vurkano. — At 3.10 leave Andrussa 
three quarters of a mile on the left, and pass 
over the undulated country at the back of it. 
At 4.10 cross a river, flowing from Mount Kon- 
dovuni, from near the monastery and village of 
Andromonastero *. At 4.35 pass over another 
stream from near Klima, another village on 
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Kondovuni : it winds, where we cross it, through 
a little vale shaded with plane trees and shrubs, 
among which nightingales are singing in great 
numbers. The road continues to traverse the 
same kind of undulated country, intersected 
with low woody eminences of an excellent soil, 
but little cultivated. These heights are the 
roots of Mount Kondovuni, and are separated 
from each other by narrow valleys watered by 
small streams. At 5.35 we cross a third river 
by a bridge, which is in the road from Andrussa 
to Petalidhi. lloth the bridge and the river 
are now usually known by the name of Djidjori % 
which is that of the principal village on its 
banks. In ten minutes from thence arrive at 
the little village of Login b , and lodge in the 
pyrgo of the Turk, who farms the dhekatia un- 
der the voivoda of Andrussa, and who is now 
at that town. Seeing our party approach, the 
villagers locked up the pyrgo and fled, and it 
was some time before they could be persuaded 
to return and let us in. 

April 25. — At I leave Login, and at 7 en- 
ter a narrow vale, in which runs the river Velika, 
coming from Kondovuni, and flowing into the 
sea a little to the southward of Petalidhi. The 
Velika inundated the valley a year or two ago, 
and carried away flocks and trees. In the bed 
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of the river was afterwards found a great ser- 
pent, which was supposed to have been the 
cause of the inundation. At the bridge of the 
Velika I turn to the left, after having crossed 
the river, and pass through the woods to the re- 
mains of a castle of the middle ages, on a pe- 
ninsula formed by the windings of the river and 
surrounded with cliffs. Return to the bridge, 
having lost half an hour, and proceed over a 
hilly, woody, and ill-cultivated tract : at 8.10 
Zaimoglu is half a mile on the right and Kurt- 
aga three miles distant on the side of Kondo- 
vuiri. At 8.20 cross a stream, flowing to the 
left, and soon after enter a forest of oaks which 
extends over all the adjacent part of the moun- 
tain on the right, and covers a great part of the 
range of Kondovuni, as far as the forest of 
Kokhla on the road from Arkadlna to Messcne . 
On the right is a hill which forms the south- 
western extremity of Kondovuni, sloping into 
the elevated plain which extends from Paleo 
Avarlno to ArkadMa. This height, which I 
mentioned as having seen from Ithome to the 
right of Mount Tavolaki, is entirely covered with 
oaks, except near the village of Kondozoni, which 
stands upon it. The oaks which we pass, like 
those of the forest of Kokhla, are short and 
crooked : I see no velanidhies among them. We 
have now crossed the highest of the ridges of the 
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undulated country which connects Kondovuni 
with Lykodhemo, and which separates the 
course of the waters flowing to the Messenian 
Gulf, from those tending towards the western 
coast. We descend, at 9-13, into an elevated 
vale at the foot of Lykodhemo, on its northern 
side. Tjaban is a quarter of a mile on the left, 
and two miles in the same direction, on the side 
of the mountain, Kambasi ; the country on tlie 
right is covered with oaks. At 9-43 we pass 
Sulinari, situated to the left in a retired hollow 
at the foot of Mount Lykodhemo. The three 
last-mentioned villages belong to the district of 
Mothoni. The valley terminates at the peaked 
hill, called Tavolaki, which we leave on the left : 
on the right is the hill of Kondozoni. 

The harbour and island of Navarin, the ruined 
castle of Paleo Avarino, and a corner of the 
fortress of Neokastro, now become visible, and 
the road enters the elevated level which extends 
to Gargaliano, and from thence along the foot 
of a lofty mountain parallel to the shore, to Fi- 
liatni and Arkadhia. At 10.15 we enter upon 
this plain, which is well cultivated with corn ; 
to the left are barren hills, which, branching 
from Lykodhemo, extend to Mothoni. At 10.30 
arrive at the head of the aqueduct of Neokas- 
tro. The sources issue at a sandy spot inclosed 
and covered by a circular building, in which 
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originates a stone pipe. Soon afterwards the 
road crosses an uncultivated tract, and, at 1 1 .30, 
descends into a valley terminating in the centre 
of the port ofNavarxn, and watered by a stream 
called Pesfli. 

At 11.20 I arrive, by a bad paved causeway, 
at the skala of Neokastro, and lodge in the bouse 
of Kyr Ghiorghio Ikonomopulo*, who has all the 
trade of Neokastro in bis hands, and is agent for 
some of the European nations. Ilis bouse and 
magazines, which stand on the water side three 
or four hundred yards below the fort, very na- 
turally excite the cupidity of the poor Turks of 
the town, who are starving by the effects of their 
pride and idleness. He tells me that their de- 
mands upon him are so frequent, that he finds 
himself under the necessity of abandoning Na- 
varin to settle in some place, where, not being 
the only Greek of property, he may be less ex- 
posed to extortion. 

April 26. — Edris Bey the commandant, whom 
I visit to-day in the fortress, is a young Stam- 
buli, or Constantinopolitan, who, having spent 
the greater part of the property left him by his 
father, one of the chief kapidjfs of the Sultan, 
was glad to sacrifice the remainder in obtaining 
this government, though, with all his efforts, its 
profits are so small, that he is often under the 
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necessity of having recourse to Kyr Ghiorghio. 
There arc about 300 Turkisli families in the 
fortress, most of them in a wretched state of 
poverty. The castle stands on a cape, project- 
ing towards the southern end of Sphacleria , oft* 
which there is a rock, called, from the tomb of 
a Turkish saint upon it, Delikli-baba. Between 
this rock and the fortress is the entrance into 
the bay of Navarin, a noble basin, with a depth 
of water from twelve to twenty passu It is said 
that there is occasionally some danger from the 
south and south-west, notwithstanding the nar- 
rowness of the entrance, which is not more than 
three fourths of a mile. Ships generally anchor 
at about a third of a mile from the skala, where 
they are sheltered by the point of the castle; or 
behind the island of Marathonisi a , which lies a- 
little northward of the centre of the harbour. The 
fortress consists of a low wall without any ditch, 
flanked by small bastions. On the side towards 
the sea, where it ought to be strongest, it has 
received only a miserable patching since it was 
battered by the Russians from the island, in the 
year 1770* 

The district of Neokastro contains only 
twenty villages, none of which are large, except 
Vervitza, and this is not situated in the 
or vicinity, but in Arcadia , not far from the 
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temple of Phigaleia. The agricultural produc- 
tions are of the usual kind, the only exports are 
six or seven hundred barrels of oil in good 
years, some vermilion \ tobacco, and goat-skins. 

April 27- I employed the whole of this day 
in examining the island of Navarin, anciently 
called Sphacteria, orSphagia b , making a tour of 
it in a boat, and then walking over it on foot ; I 
afterwards visited the peninsula of Paleo Ava- 
rfno ; and made a plan of the whole scene, with 
a view to illustrate the description by Thucy- 
dides c of the celebrated contest between the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, which occurred 
on this spot in the seventh year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. An extract from the narrative of 
the historian will be the best accompaniment 
to the plan. 

It was in the early part of the summer, when 
the Lacedaemonians were making their yearly 
invasion of Attica by land, and the Athenian 
fleet was at Pylus on its route to Sicily, that the 
further operations of both the belligerents were 
for some time interrupted by an enterprise of De- 
mosthenes, one of the commanders of the Athe- 
nian fleet, who, foreseeing that the advantages 
which had been derived from placing Athenians 

a V^VQKOKKl. Aa,K£$Ctl(JtflViOl, Sc c. Strabo, p. 
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in the garrison of Naupactus, would result, in a 
much greater degree, from a similar operation at 
Pylus, once an important city, but then only a 
desert promontory, had the good fortune, while 
the Athenian ships were wind-bound in the 
harbour, to effect his purpose of fortifying the 
peninsula of Pylus, although the measure was 
contrary to the opinion of his colleagues in 
command, and to the wishes of his followers in 
general. Its beneficial effects however were soon 
felt. The Lacedemonian forces retreated from 
Attica, and the Spartan government was under 
the necessity of collecting another army from dif- 
ferent parts of the Peloponnesus, which marched 
to Pylus by land, while their fleet was withdrawn 
from Corcyra, and hastened to the same place. 
Upon their arrival, the Lacedaemonians found 
Demosthenes in the harbour, with only five 
trirentes, and two Messenian vessels, the Athe- 
nian fleet having sailed to Zacynthus on its way to 
Sicily. By means of their army, and sixty ships*, 
the Lacedaemonians obtained immediate posses- 
sion of all the neighbourhood, except Pylus. 
This place Demosthenes was determined upon 
defending, until he could receive succour from 
the Athenian fleet, which he had immediately 

a By w?, “ ships,” Thucy- mention vessels that were not 
dides always means triremes ; triremes, he specifies them, 
whenever he has occasion to 
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advertised of his danger. The Lacedaemonians, 
after having occupied Sphacteria with 420 hop- 
litae, and their attendant Helots, probably about 
1000 in all, proceeded to attack Pylus both by 
sea and land. Demosthenes, hauling up his 
galleys on shore, placed them so as to serve as 
an outwork to the adjacent part of his fortifica- 
tion, and having left for the defence of the walls 
on the land side all his troops except sixty 
hoplitae and a few bowmen, he led these in 
person to the sea-side, at the spot where he 
expected that the enemy would be tempted 
to debark, in consequence of the weakness of 
that part of the wall, and the lowness of the 
coast. The place nevertheless was rugged, 
difficult of access, and open to the main sea, so 
that the Lacedaemonians, however numerous, 
could not attack in large bodies at the same 
moment ; and hence the small force, headed by 
Demosthenes, was enabled to resist all the at- 
tacks of forty-three Laconian ships, while his 
garrison in the fortress successfully opposed the 
attempts of the enemy’s land forces ; until, 
having failed in all their endeavours during two 
days, the Lacedaemonians gave up the attack, 
and sent to Asine for timber to make engines, 
with a view to an assault on the fort, upon the 
side towards the harbour, where, though the wall 
was higher, the landing was easier. This ope- 
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ration however was prevented, by the arrival 
from Zacynthus of forty ships of the Athe- 
nians, who the very next day attacked and de- 
feated the Lacedaemonian fleet in the harbour, 
and captured five of their triremes. 

The aspect of affairs was now totally changed; 
— the Athenians were masters of the harbour, 
and threatened the entire destruction of the 
adverse fleet, while the enemy’s garrison of 
Sphacteria was cut off* from all probability of 
relief. In this alarming position, the Lacedse- 
monians agreed to a suspension of arms, for the 
purpose of sending ambassadors to Athens to 
treat for peace. The terms of the truce were, 
that all the Lacedaemonian fleet as well at Pylus 
as in the other parts of Laconia, should be 
placed in the hands of the Athenians during 
the truce, and that the troops in Sphacteria 
should be supplied with no more than a certain 
allowance of provisions at stated intervals. As 
soon as it was ascertained that the negociations 
at Athens had failed of producing any agree- 
ment, and the suspension of arms being in con- 
sequence at an end, an attack upon the enemy’s 
forces in Sphacteria was resolved upon by the 
Athenians, not less in consideration of the ad- 
vantages under which such an attack would be 
made by them, than of their own situation, for 
at the same time that they were blockading the 
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enemy in Sphacteria, they were themselves be- 
sieged in Pylus, where they suffered much from 
want of water, while to the Lacedaemonians in 
Sphacteria their friends brought provisions to 
the back of the island in the night, or whenever 
a strong wind setting in from the sea, obliged 
the Athenian galleys to keep at a distance from 
the shore ; nor could the Athenians forget how 
remote they were from Athens and their nearest 
resources, or avoid looking forward to the em- 
barrassed situation in which they would find 
themselves, if the contest should be prolonged 
until the approach of winter. 

Thucydides describes Sphacteria as “ desert, 
pathless, covered with wood 1 , fifteen stadcs in 
length, and separated from the main land by two 
straits, of which the southern would admit eight 
or nine triremes abreast, the northern only two.” 
At the moment when Demosthenes was me- 
ditating an attack, it happened that the Lace- 
daemonians, being much crowded, and making 
many fires for cooking their provisions, a con- 
flagration accidentally took place, which, clear- 
ing the ground of the wood, afforded the Athe- 
nian commander a better knowledge of the ene- 
my’s position and numbers than he had be- 
fore possessed, as well as a greater facility for 
the movement of his troops, when they should 

u v\w$Y)<i ts xat woLea bit 
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be landed. Just at this time, Cleon, wfio was 
appointed the associate of Demosthenes in the 
command, arrived from Athens with a reinforce- 
ment. The first step taken was to send a pro- 
posal to the Lacedaemonians on the continent 
to treat for the surrender of their comrades 
on the island; this having been refused, on 
the following evening all the Athenian hop- 
litae embarked in a few triremes, crossed the 
harbour in the night, and having landed a little 
before day, as well from the open sea as from 
the harbour, to the number of 800 hoplitae, 
marched towards the advanced guard of the 
enemy. “ For thus,” adds the historian, “ the 
Lacedaemonians lay quartered. In the advance 
there were about thirty hoplitae ; in the middle 
and most level part of the island, and around 
the water, lay Epitadas the commander, with 
the larger portion of his troops; the remainder, 
not many in number, occupied the extremity of 
the island towards Pylus, where it was preci- 
pitous towards the sea, and on the land side 
very difficult to attack. Here stood an old 
castle, built of rough stones *, which they 
thought might be useful to them, should they 
be obliged to retreat before superior numbers. 
Thus were they disposed.” 

“ The advanced posts were taken by surprise, 

* ~£T04)1jU,£V</»'. 
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and the men were captured or slain. In the morn- 
ing all the forces were landed from the Athenian 
fleet, which now amounted to upwards of seventy 
sail. The Athenian hoplitm opposed the Spartans 
in front, but without coming to an engagement, 
while their light troops occupying the heights 
in every direction, incessantly annoyed the ene- 
my’s flanks and rear, and derived from their 
numbers a confidence which increased with suc- 
cess. The Spartans, tormented by adversaries 
whom they could not reach, and almost blinded 
by the dust of the woods lately burnt, were at 
length under the necessity of retreating to the 
old fort upon the hill towards Pylus. Here se- 
cured on their flanks and rear, and presenting a 
narrow front to the enemy, they resisted all the 
attacks of the very superior force of the enemy 
for the greater part of the day, and as both 
parties were almost equally distressed by fatigue, 
thirst, and the heat of the sun, they would 
probably have maintained their post still longer, 
had not the chief of the Messenians proposed 
to the Athenian commanders to lead a party of 
men under the cliffs where they should be un- 
seen by the Lacedaemonians, and thus to come 
round upon their rear. With some difficulty 
this movement was successfully effected, upon 
which the Lacedaemonians being summoned to 
surrender, and having received a sort of consent 
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from their friends on the opposite side of the 
harbour, gave up their arms, and were conveyed 
prisoners on board the Athenian galleys to the 
number of 292, the rest of the 420 having been 
slain. The investment of Sphacteria had lasted 
seventy-two days, from the time of the naval 
action in the harbour. During the first twenty 
days, the .Spartans received stated quantities 
of provisions, according to the terms of the 
truce ; during the remainder of the time they 
were supplied by stealth. The humiliation of 
their arrogant and hitherto successful enemy, 
was by no means the only advantage which the 
Athenians derived from their success at Py. 
lus ; for the Lacedaemonians lost also the 
whole of their fleet, which by the terms of the 
truce had been placed as a pledge in the hands 
of the Athenians, and which they now kept on 
the pretence, that during the truce the Lacede- 
monians had, contrary to an article of the con- 
vention, committed hostilities against Pylus.” 

An inspection of the island illustrates the de- 
scription of Thucydides in the moat satisfactory 
manner ; the level and source oft water in the 
middle where the Lacedaemonian^ encamped — 
the summit at the northern end to which they 
retired — the landing-places on the western side, 
to which the Helots brought provisions, are all 
perfectly recognizable. Of the fort, of loose 
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and rude construction on the summit, it is not 
to be expected that any remains should now 
exist; but there are some ruins of a signal- 
tower of a later age, on the same site. The 
summit is a pile of rough rocks ending in a 
peak ; it slopes gradually to the shore on every 
side, except to the harbour, where the cliffs are 
perpendicular, though here, just above the water, 
there is a small slope capable of admitting the 
passage of a body of men active in climbing 
among rocks and difficult places. By this pass it 
is probable the Messenians came upon the rear 
of the Laccdicmonians on the summit, for just at 
the southern termination of the pass there is a 
passage through the cliffs which border the 
greater part of the eastern shore of the island, 
so that by this opening and along the pass 
under the rocks to the northward of it, the 
Messenians had the means of passing unseen 
from the centre of the island to the rear of the 
Lacedaemonians on the summit. Though this 
hill, as I have observed, slopes gradually from 
its rocky peak to the shore, on every side ex- 
cept towards the harbour, it does not admit of 
a landing at its foot, except in the calmest 
weather, nor is it easily assailed on any side by 
land, on account of the ruggedness of the sum- 
mit, except by the means to which the Mes- 
senians resorted, so that the words of Thucy- 
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dides respecting it are perfectly accurate The 
southern extremity of the island is rocky, steep, 
and difficult of access, and forms a separate hill ; 
in every other part the ground slopes from the 
cliffs on the side of the harbour to the western 
shore, which, though rocky, is low, so that 
when the weather is calm, it is more easy in 
face of an opponent to land, and to make way 
into the island on that side than on the eastern 
shore, where the cliffs admit of an easy access 
only in two places, one towards the northern 
end, of which I have already spoken, the other 
in the middle of the island, where an opening in 
the cliffs leads immediately into the most level 
part of it ; exactly in the opening stands a small 
church of the Panaghfa. There are also two small 
creeks adjacent to each other, near the southern 
end of the eastern side of the island, opposite 
to Neokastro : near these creeks there is a well. 

The principal source of water is towards the 
middle of the island, at an excavation in the 
rock twenty feet deep, which seems to be more 
natural than artificial; for below a shallow sur- 
face of soil, in which there is a circular peristo- 
mium of modern masonry, the excavation in the 
rock is irregular and slanting. The island 
furnishes a fine pasture in the present season, 
and horses at sixty paras a head are sent into it 

a Ik OaAaW*)? xa* t x t»j$ yw vkictja ov. 
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for the spring fodder, to which in Turkey they 
are universally accustomed. They have no- 
thing to drink all the time they are in the 
island. In one or two places there are groves 
of high bushes, and there are low shrubs in 
every part of it. It often happens, as it did in 
the seventh summer of the Peloponnesian war, 
that a fire, occurring accidentally or ofintention, 
clears the face of the island during thd droughts 
of that season : the northern hill exhibits at this 
moment recent marks of a similar conflagration. 

The promontory Coryphasium is crowned with 
the ruins of a fortress or castle of the middle 
ages, called Paled- Avarino \ Avarfno has been 
changed into Navarino by the habit of using 
the accusative case, tig rov ’AGa/jim, and by at- 
taching, in common pronunciation, the final N 
of the article to the substantive. Navarino, 
however, is a form of the name, more Italian 
than Greek. Below the ruined fortress on the 
northern side, at the bottom of the cliffs, there 
is a fine cavern called Vodhio, or Voidho-Kilia b , 
“ the ox’s belly ”, which gives name also to a 
small circular port immediately below it. 

The cavern is sixty feet long, forty wide, and 
forty high, having a roof like a Gothic arch. 
The entrance is triangular, thirty feet long and 
twelve high $ at the top of the cavern there is 

a ’a£«£i»g 5. b Boiio-xc/iMci, 
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an opening in the surface of the hill above, 
which may have served for a secret communica- 
tion between the castle of Avarlno and the har- 
bour. In the cavern just under the hole, 1 found 
a dead hare, which seems to have been killed by 
falling through it. The earth of the cavern is 
used for making nitre, by a process of simple 
boiling and crystallization. There is another 
cavern in ‘the cliffs, on the northern side of the 
harbour, not so large as the Voidho-Kilia. The 
harbour has a narrow entrance between low 
abrupt cliffs ; it is nevertheless bad, exposed to 
a continual surf) and capable only of admitting 
boats. It is separated, by a low semicircular 
ridge of sand, from a large shallow lagoon 
abounding in fish, the catching of which is a 
monopoly belonging to the government, and is 
generally farmed by the governor of Neokastro. 
The lagoon encompasses all the eastern side of 
the hill of Coryphasium , and is separated from 
the harbour of Navarln by another sandy stripe 
of land, in which there is a narrow opening 
which forms the communication between the 
harbour and the lagoon : there is a sandy level 
between the hill and the lagoon, both at the 
northern and at the southern extremity of the 
promontory. 

Pausanias 1 thus describes Coryphasium. 

a Pausan. Messen. c. 3(>. 
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“ There is a road, of not more than a hundred 
stades in length, from Mothone to the promon- 
tory Coryphasium, upon which Pylus is situ- 
ated; this city was founded by Pylus, son of Cle- 
son, with a colony of Leleges from the Megaris, 
but who, having been soon driven out by some 
Pelasgi from Iolcus, who were led by Neleus, 
went to the neighbouring country of Eleia, and 
there founded another Pylus. Neleus raised 
Pylus to such dignity that Homer calls it N^- 
a^iov utrru. Here is a temple of Minerva Cory- 
phasia, and a house named the House of Nestor, 
which contains a picture of him. Within the 
town there is a monument a of Nestor, and a 
little without the town that which is called the 
tomb of Thrasymedes. In the city there is a 
cavern which is said to have been the stable of 
the oxen of Neleus and Nestor. It appears to 
me, that these oxen fed at a distance from the 
city, for all around it the country is sandy, and 
this Homer testifies, who always calls Nestor 
king of the sandy Pylus. The island Sphacte- 
ria lies before the harbour of Pylus, like llhe- 
neia before the anchorage of Delus. In like 
manner as other obscure places, such as Capha- 
reus and Psyttaleia, have been rendered cele- 
brated by human fortunes, so also Sphacteria 
has been made known to all the world, by the 
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defeat of the Lacedaemonians ; in memory of 
which event the Athenians erected a statue of 
Victory in the Acropolis.” 

It is here seen, that Pausanias, like Thucydi- 
des, says not a word of the lagoon near Cory- 
phasium, which now forms so remarkable a fea- 
ture in the topography of Navarin : we may con- 
fidently conclude, therefore, that it is of recent 
formation. The mode in which such shallow 
maritime salt lakes (by the ancients called X</x- 
voOccy.ctTTcu, or (rroftciX'iiMui ) are formed in pro- 
cess of time on low sandy shores is well known : 
and the frequency of their occurrence on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, renders the sup- 
position of the ancient non-existence of the la- 
goon the more probable in the present instance. 
The peninsula of Pylus must, in that case, have 
been surrounded anciently with a sandy plain 
as Pausanias describes it, and thus the epithet 
of Homer becomes so much the more applicable 
to the Coryphasian Pylus. 

Coryphasium, like Sphacteria, is a precipice 
on the eastern side, or towards the lagoon. To 
the westward, or towards the open sea, it slopes 
gradually, particularly on the south-west, where 
Demosthenes succeeded in opposing the landing 
of Brasidas and the Lacedaemonians. Like the 
island also, the promontory is higher at the 
northern end, so that the cliffs on the eastern 
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side of the hill diminish in height from north to 
south : it was at the latter extremity, where the 
shore, though rocky, is sheltered from the open 
sea, that a debarkation was more practicable; 
and here it seems to have been that the Lace- 
daemonians, after having failed in the former 
attempt to land, projected an attack upon the 
wall of the Athenians ; for here, though the 
wall was higher, the landing, as Thucydides ob- 
serves, was easier than in other parts. 

In the clear and consistent narrative of the 
contemporary historian, there is but one asser- 
tion which can offer any difficulty on an actual 
inspection of the locality. He says that the 
northern entrance of the harbour of Pylus ad- 
mitted of the passage of two ships, and the 
southern of eight or nine \ Now the southern 
entrance is certainly more than 1200 yards' 1 
wide, and the northern is about 150 ; the pro- 
portions of the numbers, therefore, do not agree, 
and even if we were to apply his remark to the 
northern entrance, as furnishing the lower scale 
of comparison, it would follow that the ancient 
triremes required a space of between two and 
three hundred feet for their movements, which 
it is impossible to believe. All that can be 
said in explanation is, that Thucydides was not 

» T 5 f\, ivu, wo7» b A recent survey makes 
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himself engaged in the affair at Pylus, being 
employed at that time in Thrace j so that he 
may never have seen«pr carefully examined the 
breadth of the harbour's mouth, and may have 
been misinformed respecting it. 

According to the truce entered into by the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians in the ninth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, the Lacedaemo- 
nian garrison in Coryphasium was not to pass 
beyond the mountains Buphras and Tomeus *. 
As the object of the article must have been to 
give that garrison the advantage of the . plain 
to a certain extent to the eastward, it is pro- 
bable that Buphras and Tomeus were the two 
hills now called Kondozoni and Tavolaki. I 
will not pretend to say which of them has the 
best claim by its form to have received its name 
from a supposed resemblance to the instrument 
for cutting leather called rope us b . 

The situation of the IIvXos or Pylus 

of Neleus and his successors, appears to have 
been a much disputed question in the time of 
the Roman Empire. Strabo quotes a prover- 
bial verse* to shew that there were three Pyli 
near the western coast of the Peloponnesus c , 
a Thucyd. 1. 4. c. 118. 

b *E<m Koci Topalov o§o$ irotfec to Kogvtyciaiov rov riyXov !mxo$ 

i. Stephan, in To^sv?. 

c npAof vr$o Ilt/Xoto rit^of yt pit tan xal aXAoj. 

Strabo, p. 339. 
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all of which claimed the honour of being the 
Pylus of Nestor. One wasin the Eleia to the 
eastward of Elis, the ^seco^d in Tryphylia, about 
four miles from the coast, between Lepreum 
and Samicum, the third at Coryphasium. Con- 
cerning the second of these Pausanias is silent, 
and even Strabo speaks of it only as a site. 
Nevertheless he thinks it was the real Ne- 
leianPylus, which Pausanias, on the contrary, 
does not hesitate, as we have just seen, in fixing 
at Coryphasium, although at the same time 
agreeing in opinion with the people of Elis *, 
that Homer, in describing the Alpheius as 
“ flowing through the land of the Pylii,” b had 
the Eleiac Pylus in view. It seems much 
more probable, however, that the poet, by the 
land of the Pylii, intended the whole Neleian 
kingdom, for he employs the single word TluXog 
with thfe same meaning, describing both Thry- 
oessa on the Alpheius' and the cities of the 
Messeniac Gulf d as the extreme or frontier 
places of Pylus. Strabo himself was sensible* 
that su |b was the meaning of Homer, as well in 
these ih)|tances, as in , that of 
These words, therefore, , may rather be talced as 
an indication that the Neleian kingdom extended 

‘Pans. El. Post. c. 22. II. A. v. 711. t * 

* ’AX^iioD, o 9 r liju flu nv- * Harat Tlitov 

Aw, M jwfof.- It .B. V. 646. It I. vv. 163. 295. - t * -'i,.- 

* nd T*;. n<<x«v * Strabo, pp. 337« 860. ... 
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to the northward of the Alpheius, and that it 
included the Pisatis, having been bounded per- 
haps by the cape now called Kat&kolo, and the 
ridge which bfanc^es inland front, thence. 

Strabo * allows that the Messeniai*} JPylii had 
a better claim than those of the Eleia to the 
honour in question, and admitsjthat the greater 
part of the poets and later writera, supposed 
"Nestor to have been o£Messenia, as indeed, we 
find, upon a reference to Pindar, Thucydides, 
Diodorus b , an<ji others. But, he adds, the 
' or those who followed the words 

of Homer, insisted that the Pylus of Nestor 
must have been that, through the lands of which 
the Alpheius flowed, and this argument, “the 
only one which the Pylii of Eleia could adduce 
for their claim, he thinks applicable to Pylus of 
Triphylia. 

In favour of the Pylii of Triphylia, against 
those of Coiyphasium, he brings forward the 
following passages of the poet. First, the de- 
scription which Nestor gives in the Hiaid c of his 
juvenile exploits against ? pe Epen, in revenge 
for the ifostil^es w*'l|cirCi|tis against Pyfus ? in 
which all the children ,M^cIeus, except ]Nestor, 

had perished. Nefctor having resolved upon a 

• - -*• s-.. ■ ^ * . 

* Strabo, pp. 339, 340. 1, 15. c. 66. 

> Pind. Pyth. Od. 6. v. 35. > Horn. fc A.000. ' 

Thucyd. 1. 4. c. 3. — Diodor. 
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predatory incursion into Elis, marched thither 
suddenly and carried off fifty herds of oxen, as 
many of sheep, as many qf hogs, as many of 
goats, with'' fifty mares followed . by numerous 
foals. All these, some of which, observes Stra- 
bo, were animals neither capable of moving fast 
nor far *, Nestor lodged safely at night in the 
Neleian city^^tlm third day, the Epeii having 
collected their forces at Thryoessa, on the Al- 
pheius, with the intention of besieging it, the 
news was brought to Pylus in the night by Mi- 
nerva, upon which Nestor led forth his cavalry, 
and after a day’s march halted at the Minyeius, 
which joined thS sea near Arene b . Here he 
waited until the morning, when, moving forward, 
he arrived on the Alpheius at noon. Both these 
operations, says . Strabo, were impracticable if 
the Neleian city had been at Cpryphasium, but 
practicable if the situation was that of the Tri- 
phyliac Pylus. , \ v* 

His Arguments from the Odyssey, arp, that 
after Tdemachus, coming from Ithaca, had dis- 
embad^d at tlib temple of INilptuneV ami arrived 

* oik 'jftKvvtgut, wh Was the 'same river 

*c{i7«.-&fra}x>, p.363 r ;;§;V0?:«a ,»he Aniptts; and that 

b It moat be remem&Ksa Arene, as We have seen both 
that the Minyeius, so railed from Strajta} and Pausaflias, 
from the % |if iny», who ^ once was probably the same place 
possess! Ibis country, as Saraicum, (v. Chapter 11.) 
Her^dot. )L 4. c. 148^Sttw^ ’ 
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at Pylus, a courier was dispatched to the ship 
to invite his companions'; and again, that on 
returning from Sparta and approaching Pylus, 
Telemachus desired Pisistratus to turn off to the 
sea-side b both these incidents, says Strabo c , 
shewing that the city bf Nestor was not on the 
sea-side, like the Messeniac Pylus, but removed 
from it, like the Triphyliac, which was more 
than thirty stades distant from the shore. 

Again i , that Telemachus, on his return from 
Pylus towards Ithaca, speaks only of his passing 
Cruni, Chalcis, Pheia, and Elis ; whereas, says 
Strabo ', had Nestor lived at Coryphasium, his 
route would have been marked by the great 
rivers Neda, Addon, and Alpheius, instead of 
such obscure brooks or places as Cruni, Chalcis, 
and Pheia. 

The geographer then applies the same tests 
to the Eliac Pylus, and easily shews the absur- 
dity of its claim, though he strangely errs in 
supposing that this Pylus was on the sea-side r , 
since We have the testimony of Pausanias- who 
visited its ruifls, in agreement with that of other 
authors, to shew that it was situated some ten 

miles farther inland than the city of Elis V 

< "* - • 

• Horn. Od. r. 423/* » Ibid. pp. 339. 350. 

»> Ibid. 0..198*. f * Diodor. L 14. c. 17— 

* Strabo, p. 8§j0. * ' 4 ^ Plin. Hist. Nat* 1. 4. e. 5.— 

4 Horn. Od. or 295. ***£•. JP|iusai% Eliad. post. e. 33. 

e Strabo, p. 351. . 
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In support of the opinion which places the 
Neleian Pylus at Coryphasium, now Old Nava- 
rfn, it may first be replied to Strabo, that the 
march of Nestor to the Minyeius, supposing 
it to have been performed solely with ca- 
valry, was not impracticable, for the inform- 
ation of Minerva having been received in 
the night, it was not difficult to make a forty 
miles’ march with cavalry before the ensuing 
evening. As to the driving of the cattle, 
that perhaps must be admitted a3 a poetical 
licence, like the numbers of each kind of 
cattle so curiously enumerated by the poet; 
indeed, if possibility is to be considered, Stra- 
bo’s hypothesis will hardly stand that test, since 
it would scarcely have been possible to drive 
such a multitude of cattle from the Alpheius to 
the Triphyliac Pylus, on the evening of a day 
which had been employed in collecting them. 
In regard to the argument founded upon the 
mention by Homer of Cruni, Chalcis, and Pheia, 
and upon his not mentioning the Neda and Al- 
pheius, it is to be observed that, in either case, 
whether Telemachus came from the Triphyliac 
or the Messenian Pylus, the AJpheius was to be 
passed. The omission of that^gfeat river, there- 
fore, is to be accounted for ij| either case. But, 
in foci* the verse whicTt name^piose places, 
though Stj$|bo h«nselfvC(0inSiderea1t as genuine, 
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is of very doubtful authenticity. It occurs 
again in the Hymn to Apollo, together with 
some other lines, in all which the topography is 
Confused and unintelligible upon any * hypo* 
thesis The verse was not admitted by Hi* 
dymus, and was first added by Barnes upon 
the authority alone of Strabo. 

In support of the claim of the Messeniac 
Pylus it may be said, that the epithet sandy is 
peculiarly well suited to Coryphasium, which is 
a peninsula surrounded by an extensive plain 
of sand, now in great part occupied by a la- 
goon, but anciently, as it would appear from 
Pausanias and other authors, not so submerged. 
Strabo, it may be remarked on this head. 
Conscious apparently that the epithet sandy 
would not apply to the Triphyliac Pylus, where 
there is no sand except on the sea-shore nean 
Samicum and towards the Neda, is under the 
necessity of supposing that UvXot fifuttfoue meant 
Pylus on the Amathus, a river not mentioned 
by any other atfthor^but which he supposes to 
have been the saine 'called in his time Mamaus* 
or Pamisus, or Arcadicus a . In reference to tbft 
argument which Strabo derives from the too great 
proximity of Coryphasium to the sea, because 
it would have been unnecessary for Telemachus 

,-!«V 

'' 

v * Strabo, pp. 336. 339. ^44. 
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to have proceeded to the city in a chariot, or to 
have sent it afterwards to the sea-side for his 
companions, the objection would be valid 
enough, if the landing had taken place in the 
port of Voidhokilia, but if it was effected in the 
harbour of Navarin, where it is more probable 
that the temple of Neptune stood, the use of 
the chariot of Pisistratus would have been very 
convenient to Telemachus and his companions. 

But the strongest arguments in favour of 
Coryphasium seem to be the two following, 
first, the much greater probability that Neleus 
should have chosen for his settlement a strong 
site and a fine harbour, than a place which af- 
forded neither the one nor the other, and where 
Telemachus, having come from Ithaca with a 
brisk maestrale, such as Minerva gave him b , 
could not have landed at all : — and, secondly, 
the situation of Coryphasium, or the Messenian 
Pylus, relatively to Pherae and Sparta. Ia 
fact, these three places lie exactly in a direct 
line ; from Pylus toPheral theta^s a distance of 
about thirty-five miles by atKe road, chiefly of 
level ground *from Pherae to Sparta there are 
about twenty-eight miles, chiefly of mountain.. 
Telemachus, going from Pylus to Sparta, drove 
his horses thither, without changing them, in twa> 

W*v- 

•• ' 

1 / Hom. Od. B. 420* 
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days, lodging the first night at Pherse, and he 
returned to Pylus in the same manner*. The 
position of Coryphasium, therefore, is perfectly 
conformable to this incident in the story, where* 
as, if the Triphyliac Pylus had been the residence 
of Nestor, Telemachus would have had a jour- 
ney of sixty miles the first and the last days 
of his journey, and Pherse would not have been 
on his nearest road. 

The chief objection to Paleo Avarino as the 
site of a capital city, is the scarcity of water, an 
inconvenience which the Athenians experienced 
when they defended Coryphasium. It may, 
perhaps, have been one reason why Pylus never 
flourished as a city, except during the Neleian 
dynasty. After the return of the Heracleidae 
it seems to have gradually declined, until, at the 
end of the second Messenian war, the inhabit- 
ants migrated into Sicily, in preference to re- 
maining under the Lacedaemonian yoke, and its 
name never occurs again in history until the 
Peloponnesian war, *when wefiqd it a “ desert 
promontory.” Though Strabo and Pausanias 
shew that Pylus had so far revived in the time 
of the Roman empire as to possess some inha- 
bitants, it was probably quite deserted before 
: the middle ages, ' when we may suppose the 


Horn. Od. r. 485.-0. 182. 
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castle now existing with the name Avarino* to 
have arisen. This name, I believe, is not found 
in history before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when it occurs in the narrative of 
Phranza, and in a marginal note of Gemistus 
Pletho, as the situation of the Messenian Pylus. 
Chalcocondylas, relating the same transaction as 
Phranza, does not mention the name Avarino, 
though he speaks repeatedly of Pylus, prefer- 
ing, undoubtedly, as in other instances, the 
classical to the real appellation. It is probable 
that the modern name is of the same date as 
the ruined castle to which it now belongs, and 
that it came into use together with the names 
Morea, Myzithra, Malni, Ier&ki, Monemvasia, 
which, though we do not meet with them in the 
Byzantine history before the year 1300, are pro- 
bably as early in their origin, or nearly so, as 
those of Io&nnina and some others in northern 
Greece* which are found to have existed in the 
eleventh century. 

There is no portion of the Peloponnesus less 
noticed by ancient authors, than the part of 
Messenia lying between Coryphasium and Cy- 
parissia, though its length is not less than twenty 
miles. It consists of a long and lofty ridge 
lying in a direction parallel to the shore, aqd 
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connected, eastward, with Mount Kondovhni 
and the mountain of Arkadhia. The ancient 
name of this ridge, at least in its southern part, 
appears from Strabo to have been iEgaleum, 
for under iEgaleum, according to the geogra- 
pher, stood the Messenian Pylus, from whence, 
he says, when that city was ruined, some of the 
remaining inhabitants went to settle at the pro- 
* montory Coryphasium, giving to it the name of 
Pylus \ That he conceived the original Mes- 
senian Pylus and Coryphasium to have been 
separate places, though near to one another, is 
apparent, from his describing them as “ mari- 
time castles b , situated at a distanue of 400 
stades from Pylus of Triphylia. ” c 
Pausanias has not noticed a single place be- 
tween Pylus and Cyparissia, but Strabo twice 
mentions a town of Erana d as so situated ; he 
names another place Platamodes, distant 120 
stades from Coryphasium ', and if his text be 
correct, a third called Cenerium. “Beyond Cy- 
parisseeis,” he says f , “in sailing along the coast 
to the Messeniac Pylus and Coryphasium, there 
occurs Erana, which some improperly suppose 
to have been called Arene s , being the same- 


* Strabo, p. 359. 

b p*<». 

c Strabo, p. 348. 
Id, pp. 348. 361 


e Strabo, p. 348. 
f Id. ibid. 

* This remark is repeated 
by Strabo, p. 361. 
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name as that of the town near Pylus (of Tri- 
phylia). There is likewise a certain Platamo- 
des, from whence to Coryphasium, and the place 
which is now named Pylus, the distance is 120 
stades. There is also a *s ttigiov (cenotaph) 
and a small town of that name.” It seems not 
improbable that Cenerium was the same old site 
of Pylus, which the geographer describes 1 as 
lying under Mount iEgaleum, and that the 
name Cenerium was derived from a cenotaph of 
Neleus, or Nestor, which may have existed 
there. 

As Platamodes was 120 stades distant from 
Coryphasium, its situation appears to have been 
not far from that of Aia Kyriaki; Erana, 
therefore, according to Strabo, must have been 
between that position and Arkadhfa. 

Pliny places a promontory, Platanodes, be- 
tween the Alpheius and the Gulf of Cyparissia b ; 
in which, as we have just seen, he is at variance 
with the better authority of Strabo. But it is 
not improbable that he confounded Platanodes 
with Platanistus, and that Khaiaffa was the place 
intended by him, that being the only projection 
of the coast between the Alpheius and Cypa- 

* Strabo, p. 369. Cyparissiua sinus cum tirbe 

b Promontorium Icthys, Cyparissia. Plin. H. N. 1. 4. 
amnia Alpheus— 'promontori- c. 5. 
um Platanodes— ad meridiem 
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rissia ; for that Platanistus was near Khai&fla, 
may be inferred from the circumstance of the 
temple of Neptune Samius, near Samicum, hav- 
ing been in the custody of the Macistii, or inha- 
bitants of Macistus, which town in the time of 
Strabo was called Platanistus. 

The island opposite to Gargaliano still pre- 
serves its ancient name, Proti *, though some of 
the Greek seamen, following the Italian corrup- 
tion, call it Prodano. 

Ptolemy thus enumerates the places on the 
western coast of Messenia, in a direction from 
north to south. Cyparissiae, the promontory 
Cyparissium, the mouth of the river Sela, 
Pylus, the promontory Coryphasium, Methone. 
Hence it would seem that the promontory on 
the southern side of Arkadhla had no other 
distinction than the name of the neighbouring 
city. In like manner it is now known by that 
of the Cape of Arkadhla. Sela was probably 
the river Longovardho. 

April 28. — This afternoon, at 3.10, in com- 
pany with Kyr Ikonomopulo, I quit Navarln 
for Mothdni. The road leads between a desert 
hill at the back of Nedkastro, and a high peaked 
mountain sloping on the north and west directly 
into the sea, and called Mount St. Nicholas, 


* Thucyd. 1. 4. c. 13. Stephan in njari. 
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from a church of that saint near the summit, 
which is much frequented by the women of the 
neighbourhood on the saint’s feast day, and 
some other occasions. The ruins of an old Ve- 
netian aqueduct are seen in the hollow near the 
road side : at 3.43 we are directly under the 
summit of St. Nicholas. At 4.10 enter the corn- 
fields and olive plantations belonging to the 
Mod6n-Kazasi, or district of Mothoni, with a 
small village, called 'Opsimo, on the left. The 
soil is of a deep red colour, and not reckoned 
very good : it is prepared for kalambokki. 
From hence to Mothoni the road lies through 
plantations of olives. The Menzil distance 
from Neokastro is exactly two hours. At one 
mile and a half short of the town, I leave the 
road and turn to the hill on the right to see an 
excavation in the rock, which, since it ceased 
to be a Hellenic sepulchre, has been a chapel 
or hermitage, as appears by the remains of some 
Greek paintings ; it now serves for a sheepfold, 
though still known by the name of the saint to 
whom it was dedicated, Aio Onufrio, or St. 
Humphrey *. Moth6ni is situated on the ex- 
treme point of a rocky ridge, which stretches 
southward along the coast from the foot of 
Mount St. Nicholas. Off the outer end of the 


*A y»o{ 'OrovPfiOf. 
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town is the little insulated rock, which. Pausa- 
nias* calls Mothon, and which he describes as 
forming at once a narrow entrance and a shelter 
to the harbour of his time : it is now occupied 
by a tower and lantern, which is connected by 
a bridge with the fortification of Mothoni. A 
mole branches from it, which runs parallel to 
the eastern wall of the town, and forms a har- 
* bour for small vessels. It seems to be exactly 
in the position of the ancient port, the entrance 
into which was probably where the bridge now 
stands. My lodging is in a kiosque, or Turkish 
casino, in the garden of the commandant, 
Mehmet Aga. This garden and several others 
mixed with corn-fields and olive plantations, 
embellish a small plain on the eastern side of the 
town, in the midst of which there is a fine well, 
constructed by the Venetians, and abridge over 
a torrent now dry. The place is suffering much 
from the want of rain. 

April 29* — Visit Mehmet Aga and the town. 
Just within the land gate is the old Venetian 
piazza*, in the midst of it stands the shaft of 
an ancient granite column about three feet in 
diameter and twelve feet high, with a barbarous 
base and capital, which appear to have been 
added by the Venetians when they fixed upon 


b Pausan. Messen. c. 35. 
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the top of it a figure of the Lion of St. Mark, 
the usual symbol of the Venetian Republic, and 
which the Turks of the Morea call To aio skyli 1 , 
“ the sacred dog.” Oh one side of it I distin- 
guish the following characters : 

col ccc CLyKxxm 

h LiceR m c lgo 

on the opposite side these — 

R OKI FR4NC/SCI IK 
(105^IC|T ALT A /TlARI5 

The date appears to have been 1493, and the 
last words of the inscription “ prospicit alta ma- 
ris.” The lion, however, did not keep a good 
look-out, for Mothdni was taken from the Ve- 
netians by Sultan Bayazfd the Second, only six 
years afterwards. There are steps leading up 
to the pedestal of the column. 

The town of Mothhni contains 400 Turkish 
families, living in poverty and idleness. Their 
chief traffic is in black slaves, whom they embark 
on the coast of Africa, and sell to the Musulmans 
of Greece. The fortifications are in a wretched 
state of repair, though in construction they are 


a to' %ym ffxvbt. 
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far more respectable than those of Ne6kastro$ 
the land-front has a much higher profile, and 
there is a ditch intended to be wet and to com- 
municate from sea to sea, but now dry and full 
of rubbish. Towards the sea both towers and 
walls are falling to ruin. Mothdni is one of 
those convenient and important situations which 
have always been occupied: and hence it is 
that we find no remains of Hellenic antiquity, 
the materials having been long since converted 
to the repair of modern dwellings and fortifica- 
tions. Strabo and other authors write the name 
Msdmti ; by Pausanias it is written, as at present, 
Mo&wmj. The difference is merely dialectic, and 
the present form was perhaps always in use in 
Messenia. Pausanias * remarked here a temple 
and statue of Minerva Anemotis, founded, it 
was said, by Diomedes, because, upon his pray- 
ers, the goddess mitigated the violence of the 
winds which injured the district, and thence- 
forth, adds Pausanias, the winds have continued 
to be moderate. Standing upon a promontory 
open to a great expanse of sea in the direction 
of the prevailing breezes, Mothoni enjoys a 
temperate and salubrious climate, though I 
doubt not, that in spite of Minerva it i# often 

* Pausan. Messen. c. 35, 
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exposed to furious gales in winter, and even 
in summer may have sometimes too much of 
the Etesian breezes. There was a temple of 
Diana at Methone, and a well of bituminous 
water*, which Pausanias describes as similar to 
ointment of Cyzicus b , both in smell and colour. 
I cannot learn any tidings of it. 

The Greeks of Mothdni live in a suburb c on 
the height to the northward of the fortress, where 
are about forty houses. The villages of the Kaza, 
in number forty-five, are entirely inhabited by 
Greeks. The oil of the Vilayeti amounts in 
good years to 4000 barrels for exportation, 
besides what is consumed in the district. A 
small quantity of silk is usually put on board a 
ship from Tunis, which takes annually about 
2500 okes of the same commodity from Kor6ni, 
and 3000 from Nisi: there is generally also 
some exportation of wine and cotton, in the 
vessels of the place. The islands of Sapi6nza 
and Skhiza, anciently called CEnussae, are con- 
sidered, like those of Prote and Sphacteria, valu- 
able for the pasture which they afford to cattle 
and horses in the spring. Between Sapi£nza and 
Skhiza there is another smaller island, a fourth 

• xttppU Sclavonic derivation, is ap- 

v • ¥ plied in every part of Euro- 

b ’pug} pean Turkey, to the Christian 

c word, of quarter of a Turkish town. 
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much smaller in the channel between Sapienza 
and the bay of Mothoni, and two or three others 
near the coast to the northward of the town. 

I find here a person who calls himself Prince 
Joseph, but without adding to what family or 
nation he belongs. He has been several months 
in Jerusalem and other parts of Syria, and has 
now remained near a year at Mothoni, living 
in the house of Signor Rafaelli, the Consul of 
Ragusa ; — without having visited any other 
part of the Morea. He attempts to speak Ita- 
lian, but his language more resembles Latin, 
from which it seems probable that he is a Pole 
or Hungarian. He has spent a good deal of 
money, the greater part received for bills from 
poor Rafaelli, who will find, I suspect, that he 
has had the honour of entertaining an impostor. 

April 30 . — At G.15 I quit the Aga’s kiosk, 
and passing through the gardens and corn-fields 
in the valley of Mothoni, ascend the hill on the 
eastern side of the valley : at 6.55 the little 
village of Deliklitzi is on the left. For some 
distance the olive plantations continue, but 
afterwards the road leads over barren hills, till 
at 7*47 we halt for two or three minutes in a 
cultivated valley, at the head of an inlet of the 
sea opposite the east end of Skhizif which island 
is by the Italians called Capri, or Cabrera. The 
inlet seems to be the port PhoemcuftJ*' Pausa- 
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niasV At 8 we cross a river flowing into it 
from the village of Lakanadha, or rather of the 
Lakan&dhes b , for there are two of the name. 
At 8.35, on the right, not far from the inner- 
most part of the inlet above mentioned, are 
ruins of a small village, apparently of the date 
of the lower empire. On the sea-side there is 
a guard tower on a hill : from hence we ascend 
the barren mountain, which, northward, is con- 
nected with Temathia, now Lyk6dhemo, and 
in the other direction ends in Cape Acritas, now 
called Kavo Gallo. At 9.11 arrive at the little 
village of Grivi on the top of the mountain, 
where we halt ten minutes. It would seem 
from Thucydides, that all this mountain was 
anciently covered with wood, for it was to 
Asine, the first town in the Messeniac gulf 
after doubling Cape Acritas, that the Lacedaemo- 
nians sent for timber for their works at Pylus. 

We soon begin to descend the mountain by a 
rocky road, and look down upon the forest of 
olives which surrounds Koroni to the distance 
of three miles. At 10.40 enter the cultivated 
country on the eastern side of the mountain at 
the village of Kadlr-oglu which is surrounded 
with some ^|e cypress groves. Pass through 
olive grounds and corn fields, among which are 
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two or three small villages built of sun-baked 
bricks, and at 11.85, after traversingthe Vardsi, 
or Greek suburb of Koroni, arrive at the house 
of Mustafa Bey on the sea-side ; his hardm is 
in the castle, where, likewise, his four nephews 
have a serai. Another large house near the 
sea is occupied by Isa Bassa, a rich Turk, who 
has also a house in the castle : besides these 
chiefs there are about 200 Turkish families in 
the fortress, and 130 Greek in the suburb. The 
French Consul-General Vial resides in the Va- 
rusi, and a French merchant of the name of 
Sauveur, who has been established here for forty 
years. There is besides an Imperial Vice- 
Consul, who acts also for Russia, and an agent 
for the Seven Islands j both natives of those is- 
lands. The Greek Varusi as well as the Turkish 
town in the castle is built of sun-baked bricks ; 
the Turkish houses are in a state of ruin and de- 
solation, but the fortress itself is in better re- 
pair and of a better construction than those of 
Nedkastro and Mothoni. To the west, indeed, 
there is a hill called Purgo, which is only 
200 yards distant from, and nearly on a level 
with, the ramparts : but it is well seen by a 
flanking gun on the south, whi<& side of the 
castle slopes considerably to the south-east. 
There is a dry ditch, but the only outwork is 
a wall on the crest of the counterscarp, A plan 
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of the fortress is given by Coronelli, since 
whose timeTittle alteration has been made. 

The castle-hill is very steep on all sides, and 
seems to have been the Acropolis of the ancient 
city, which occupied this site, and of which 
nothing is now left but some cisterns and re- 
mains of walls on the hill of Purgo, and on a 
low point called Livadhia, which projects from 
the eastern side of the castle 400 yards into the 
sea. It is rocky and impracticable to a landing, 
except in the finest weather ; but there is a little 
space of sandy beach under the Varusi, on the 
north-west side of the castle, which often admits 
of an easy debarkation. There is another 
sandy beach, which extends for two miles along 
the shore on the south-west, but it is much ex- 
posed to a surf from the southward. The 
anchorage of Kor6ni is so very subject to this 
inconvenience, that vessels are frequently driven 
ashore ; but as the bottom is in most parts a 
soft sand, they often escape without much da- 
mage. 

In good years the export of oil from Kordni 
amounts to 15,000 barrels ; but here, as else- 
where, the alternate crops of oil are generally 
deficient. There is little doubt that the failure 
is hi great measure to be ascribed to the prac- 
tice of beating down the fruit with long sticks, 
which strews the ground with almost as many 
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fragments of young branches as fruit. Both the 
practice and its effects were well known to the 
ancients \ The only other commodity export- 
ed from Kor6ni is the silk already mentioned. 
The grain grown in the district is barely suffi- 
cient for its consumption. The kazk contains 
seventy-five villages, the greater part of which 
are small, and dispersed among the olive plant- 
ations round the town. There is also a fertile 
valley between this place and Petalidhi, in 
which there are eight or ten villages, and a 
river called Kakorema. On the side of Mounts 
Temathia stands Longa, one of the largest vil- 
lages in the district of Koroni, and below it, 
near the sea on the southern side of the valley, 
Kastelia, a name which indicates an ancient 
site, and where, as I am informed, there are still 
some remains of antiquity, but of what age I 
cannot learn. 

At Petalidhi several persons have described 
to me remains which seem clearly to be those of 
a Hellenic town, situated at a small distance 
from the shore of the harbour. Among them 
are said to be some fragments of columns ; but 
the anchorage being considered the best on this 
side of the gulf, the ancient remains are much 

a Theophr. do Caus. Plant. Varro, 1. 1. c. 55. — Cato de 
1. 5. c. 4. — Gespon. 1. 9. c. 17- Re Rust. c. 144. 

-PUn. H. N. L 15. c. 3.— 
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exposed to depredation, and the site is now said 
to consist of little more than ploughed fields. 

A third position in which there are said to be 
remains of antiquity is Saratja *, a village of the 
district of Koroni, situated on, or near, the 
coast about midway between Koroni and Cape 
Gallo. 

In comparing the ancient and modern geo- 
graphy of Greece, it is seldom we can venture 
to reject the testimony of an identity of name, 
when there is neither proof nor probability of 
the place having ever been uninhabited. In 
the instance of Corone, however, it is impos- 
sible to refuse conviction to the concurrent tes- 
timony of Strabo and Pausanias, or to avoid 
the conclusion that Petalxdhi, and not the mo- 
dern Koroni, is the site of the ancient city of 
this name. The remarks of Strabo which bear 
upon the question are few and incidental ; the 
description of the country by Pausanias is, as 
usual, much more detailed and methodical. 
The following extract b contains every part of 
it that in any way relates to topography. 

“ From Messene to the mouth of the Pami- 
sus there is a road of eighty stades in length. 
The Pamisus runs through the cultivated land 
with a clear stream, and is navigable to ships 
as far as ten stades from the sea : sea-fish ascend 

a b Pausan. Messen. c. 34. 
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into it, chiefly in the spring. This occurs also 
in the Rhone and Mseander, and particularly 
in the Achelous, where this river enters the 
sea near the islands Echinades. But the fish 
which enter the Pamisus are such as are bred 
in pure water, and not those which delight in 
muddy water, like that of the aforesaid rivers ; 
the grey mullet for example, which is one of 
the muddy fishes *, and delights in turbid rivers. 
To the right of the Pamisus b is the city Corone, 
situated near the sea c , under the mountain Te- 
mathia : on the road thither, there is a place on 
the sea side A which is considered sacred to. Ino, 
for they say she landed there from the sea, be- 
ing already considered a goddess, and called 
Leucothea, instead of Ino. A little farther for- 
ward, the river Bias falls into the sea, so named, 
it is said, from the son of Amythaon. Twenty 
stades distant from the road is the fountain 
Plataniston, which flows from a large hollow 

* ot xitpaXot lyfivuv o »tij ru* in the lagoons of the coasts of 
flpjXa/cfv. Aristotle and iElian Greece, where it constitutes 
give the same character of the most profitable part of 
the, Ol KfpaAoi h^ov- the fisheries of those shallow 

reH-nvixvv, Afistljist. An. maritime lakes. From the 
1. 8. c* 2. 'o K'tipaX ,os rv» » roe is n^de the' ua. 
ro7{ tMcnv fZtovvrw* hrrh i£ll« Romaice, Italice, 

an, de Nat. An. 1. 1. c. 3/ bqtargo. 

The fish is still known by its w Bagrov, 

ancient name, and thoughit 
frequents the rivers, it attains 4 It# 1 

the greatest size and fatness 
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plane tree, resembling a small cavern within, 
and supplies Corone with water for drinking. 
The ancient name of this city was Epeia ; 
but when, by means of the Thebans, the Mes- 
senians were restored to Peloponnesus, it is 
said that Epimelides, who was sent to be the 
founder, called it Coroneia, because he was 
from Coroneia in Boeotia ; that the Messenians 
were not in the beginning correct in the name, 
(calling it Corone instead of Coroneia,) and 
that their error has been confirmed by time. 
But there is another story, concerning the 
nomination of the city, namely that those who 
were digging the foundations of the wall found 
a brazen crow \ There is a temple in Corone 
of Diana Paedgtropjius, and temples of Bac- 
chus and of ASsculapius, which contain statues 
of ; the gods in stone. In the agora there is 
a brazen statue of Jupiter Soter, and in the 
Acropolis, in the open air b , a brazen statue 
of Minerva holding a crow in her hand. I 
saw;' also a monument of Epimelides. Why 
they call the harbour the port of the Achae- 
ans I do not know. Eighty stades beyond 
Corone stands a temple of Apollo bear the sea c , 
much honoured by the Messenians, who assert 
that it is ext^pifly ancient, and that the god, 

b «v inrafyut. 


xogwij. 
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who is surnamed Corynthus, cures diseases. 
There is a wooden statue of Apollo Corynthus, 
and another in brass of Apollo Argeus, said to 
have been dedicated by those who sailed in the 
ship Argo. Colonides borders on Corone. The 
town 4 stands upon a height at a short distance 
from the sea b . The natives affirm that they are 
not Messenians, but a colony brought from At- 
tica by Colaenus, who, by command of the oracle, 
followed hither a lark c , and that in process 
of time they adopted the Doric dialect and 
manners. 

“ The Asinasi in the beginning inhabited on 
the borders of the Lycoritae of Mount Parnassus, 
and were called from their founder Dryopes, 
which name they brought with them to the Pe- 
loponnesus. At first they inhabited Asine near 
Hermione ; being ejected from thence by the 
Argives, they received a portion of Messenia 
from the Lacedaemonians. The Asinaei are the 
only people of the race of the Dryopes who 
take a pride in the name, and they have evi- 
dently made the most venerated of their sanc- 
tuaries in memory of those formerly established 
in . Parnassus. Such are the temple of Apollo* 
and the sanctuary and ancient statue of Dryops, 
iu whose honour they have a yearly ceremony, 

a TrohtajJLX. b 67T* 6&- 

^ AaWijf. • c xOfvfof. 
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saying that he was the son of Apollo. The 
city, like the former Asine in Argolis, is situ- 
ated upon the sea-side* ; there is a road of forty 
stades to it from Colonides, and another of the 
same distance b from Asine to the place called 
Acritas, which projects into the sea, and has 
before it a desert island called Theganusa. Be- 
yond Acritas is the port Phcenicus, and before 
it the islands CEnussae.” 

In this passage all that relates to the Pamisus, 
the Bias, Cape Acritas, the islands Theganusa 
and (Enussaj, seem to require no other com- 
ment than the map and the itinerary. The posi- 
tions of Corone, Colonides, and Asine, are the 
only difficulty. As to the last, indeed, there 
wants only a confirmation of the existence of 
Hellenic remains at Saratza, to prove that place 
to be the site of Asine, since both Strabo and 
Pausanias represent Asine to have been the 
nearest town to Cape Acritas, now called Gallo, 
and the position of Saratza, at three geogra- 
phical miles and a half in direct distance from 
that promontory, agrees perfectly with the forty 
stades of road distance which Pausanias indi- 
cates between Asine and Acritas. There would 
then remain only to be assigned the positions of 
Corone, the Coryntheium, and Colonides. The 
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first* as I have already observed, notwithstand- 
ing the strong evidence of the name Kor6ni in 
a different position, appears to have been at Pe- 
talidhi ; for Strabo and Pausanias concur in 
placing Corone towards the head of the Messe- 
niac gulf and the mouth of the Pamisus ; 
Strabo, by expressly asserting that the Pamisus 
joined the sea near Corone, in the middle of the 
gulf*, Pausanias, by observing that Corone was 
situated to the right of the Pamisus. No 
person would think of giving such descrip- 
tions of the modern Koroni. .Again, Pausanias 
describes Corone as situated under Mount Te- 
mathia \ There is no other mountain that will 
answer to Temathia, than that which is now 
called Lykodhemo, and the highest summit of 
which rises from the coast a little to the south- 
ward of Petalidhi. It is prolonged southward 
in a gradually falling ridge till it terminates in 
Cape Acritas. The town of Kor6ni is not situ- 
ated under any mountain, but stands on a pro- 
montory surrounded by a fertile plain, which is 
bounded on every side by the lower branches 
of the ridge already mentioned. The designa- 
tion of “ under Temathia ” applies much better, 
therefore, to Petalidhi than to Kordni. ' < * ! 

If Corone was at Petalidhi, the modem Ko- 

* irXqo'iojr t r% Kogvvne, Kotrct p. 361. 

{Aicrov 7TW<; tup mXvor. Strabo, b Cto rp.fyi# Tii/iaMat, 
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roni probably occupies the site of Colonides, its 
distance from Cape Gallo according with the 
eighty stades of road distance, which Pausanias 
has given between Colonides and Cape Acritas. 
The resemblance of the names, Colonides and 
Corone, may easily account for the substitution 
of the one for the other in the barbarous ages, 
which gave rise to the new nomenclature of 
Greece. Or it is not impossible that when the 
fertility of the surrounding plain, or the mari- 
time commerce, or the security, or whatever 
else may have been the attractions of the mo- 
dern Koroni, caused the greater part of the 
population of the western side of the Messeniac 
gulf to be there collected; either an attach- 
ment to the name, which had formerly been 
that of the principal town, or a large proportion 
of emigrants from the ancient Corone may 
have induced the community to substitute the 
name of Corone for that of Colonides. We 
have other examples to shew that the modern 
Greeks have sometimes made a new and differ- 
ent local application of the ancient names of 
places. In the Morea, those of Arcadia of 
Achaia may be cited, and that of Mantineia at 
the head of the Thuriate gulf. In northern 
Greece, the name of Ambracia, which has 
been transferred from its former site to a place 
on the opposite side of the Gulf of Arta, is an 
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example still more exactly in coincidence with 
what I suppose to have occurred in the case of 
Corone ; in all these instances the names have 
probably been applied to new positions, by co- 
lonists from the old sites. 

It will be a further consequence of placing 
Corone at Petalidhi, that the temple of Apollo 
Corynthus stood near Kastelia, the distance of 
this place from Petalidhi answering sufficiently 
to the eighty stades of Pausanias. His words, 
Oa.'hourffy, would seem to place the Coryn- 
theium nearer to the shore than- Kastelia j the 
remains of antiquity therefore, which seem to 
have given rise to the latter name, may pos- 
sibly be of Christian times. Pausanias has not 
indicated the distance between the Coryntheium 
and Colonides, but he appears to assign the Co- 
ryntheium to the Coronaaa, and to place to the 
southward of that temple the boundary line be- 
tween the districts of Corone and Colonides ; 
and this accords exactly with the natural form- 
ation of the country, if the shore below Kastelia 
be assumed for the situation of the Coryn- 
theium, for not far to the southward of this posi- 
tion a branch of Mount Temathia, advancing to 
the sea, separates the valleys of Kastelia and 
Kor6ni, and forms a very natural frontier to 
two adjacent districts. 

May 2. — A fatal dispute has just occurred be- 
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tween two Turks 5 one a janissary of the Sep- 
tinsular Consul, the other a distributor of corn 
from the Bey’s magazine. The Consul wished 
to transport some corn privately to Mani, where 
the distress has become still greater than when 
I was there, but where, according to the Mes- 
senians, money can generally be found when 
the occasion requires it. The janissary applied 
to the distributor, as if for himself : the dis- 
tributor would not give the proportion he de- 
sired, on which the janissary abused the keeper 
of the magazine and beat his Greek servant. 
The affair was made up for the moment, but 
the relatives on both sides having interfered, 
a challenge ensued, and the two parties met 
yesterday evening at the castle-gate, when they 
came to blows with yataghans. The guardian 
of the Bey’s corn, finding the adverse knives 
likely to prevail, drew a pistol from his girdle 
and shot the janissary, and before the affray 
ceased, the janissary’s father also was mortally 
wounded, as well as one of the opposite party. 
The brother of the janissary immediately mount- 
ed his horse and rode to Petalidhi, with the 
intention of murdering the distributor’s brother, 
but one of Mustafa Bey’s nephews anticipated 
him by sending advice to the man at Petalidhi, 
who by that means escaped. On the return of 
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the slain janissary’s brother from Petalidhi this 
morning, he was forbidden to land, and sent by 
the Bey to conceal himself in Mani. 

The Greeks give melancholy accounts of the 
atrocities of these janissaries of Kor6ni, who 
are gradually reducing to desolation the beau- 
tiful region of olives, vineyards, and gardens, 
which surround the town. Before the year 
1770, there were four French mercantile houses 
here, who exported grain, oil, and silk, from 
this and the surrounding districts^. 

I sail over to Kalamata this afternoon in four 
hours: — a brisk imbat with intervals of calm. 
The classical traveller cannot be many days in 
Greece, without remarking numerous instances 
in which the present people retain both the 
customs of the earliest ages, and the modes of 
expressing them in language. But although 
every part of the history of Greece may occa- 
sionally be illustrated by existing customs *, it 
is observable that they more frequently coin- 
cide with the simplicity of archaic manners, 
than with those of the more civilized ages qf 


* The Greek insurrection which one does not find some 
has furnished the most re- parallel in Grecian history, 
markable proofs of the iden- and generally in that of the 
tity of this peojde; scarcely ruder districts or remoter ages 
a transaction hj^ilfctirred, to of Greece. 
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Greece, — a very natural effect of the recurrence 
of the nation to a sort of semi-barbarism, in 
which, though they cannot attain to the virtues 
nourished by liberty and independence, they 
have at least acquired some of those derived 
from adversity and the absence of luxury, and 
these have naturally been accompanied by the 
ruder and simpler manners of their distant an- 
cestors. The wars of the Suliotes and other 
mountaineers, furnish many points of resem- 
blance with those of the Messenians in the 
seventh and eighth centuries before the Chris- 
tian aera. The navigation of a people so essen- 
tially maritime as the Greeks, naturally offers 
frequent instances of the preservation of ancient 
customs j but though a large proportion, both 
of words and things used in the res nautica, has 
always been the same, we do not derive much 
assistance in understanding the naval affairs 
of the meridian times of the history of Greece 
front its modern navigation, which, with the 
exception of the European improvements re- 
cently introduced in some of the islands, more 
closely resembles that of the most distant ages. 
The tvgCia, or broad ship, built by 

Ulysses in the island of Calypso, seems to have 
been just such a boat as that in which I am now 
embarked, except that his had only one mast, 
and the latter has two. The fascines which en- 
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velop its gunwale, and so well protect it from 
the waves or from the danger of a sudden heel, 
are exactly described by Homer *. But they 
have lost their ancient name plirse b , at least in 
this part of Greece, and are called xuXctpvrdlgtci. 
They are now generally made of vine branches. 

I find a great difference between the tempe- 
rature of Kordni and that of Kalamata, which 
is one of the hottest situations in the Morea, 
and I observe that when the imbat is fresh at 
Kor6ni, and towards the mouth of the gulf, it 
often does not reach the inner part: — in the 
middle of summer, the maestrale blows with 
great force in the afternoon, but coming across 
the heated mountains and plains, lying between 
the coast of Navarino and Kalamata, it is far 
less refreshing than the maestrale of Mothoni 
and the western coast. 

My host, Kyr Elias, tells me, that one of the 
family of the Medici of Florence was formerly 
wrecked at Vitylo, and lived there for many 
years : that the descendants of this person as- 
sumed the name of ' largtctvoi, by a translation 

* fxtv pi7ncr<rt $LCtjj.7rage; olcvivr.di, 

KifjLuro; tlxctf e jjLtv Odyss. 13'. v. 256. 

Thus translated by Pope : — 

With yielding osiers fenced, to break the force 
Of surging waves. 

Where the Unglish poet, not having any word for pfaff, the 
thing itself being unknown among us, changed it for an un- 
meaning epithet. 
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of the word Medici, and that the family is still 
one of the principal in Vitylo, and commands 
250 muskets. My informant is related to the 
family, though he does not bear the name. 
This is the reverse of the story of the Bona- 
partes of Corsica from the KuXopigoi of Vitylo, 
and perhaps has no better foundation. 


g g 2 



CHAPTER XI. 


MESSENIA. ARCADIA. 

Site of the seven cities of Messenia named in the Iliad, 
Book ix, verse 149.— Ancient topography of Messenia, 
with reference to its history prior to the Spartan conquest. 
— From Kalamata. — Skala. — Bridge of Mavrozumeno.— 
Tragoi.— Pavlitza.— Phigaleia. 

As Messenia, during three centuries, was erased 
from the map of Greece, if I may be allowed to 
use a modern phrase, which would be more ap- 
propriate if we could be assured that there 
ever existed a map of Greece until the present 
time, it is necessary, in endeavouring to trace 
the ancient geography of this province, to ad- 
vert to the particular period of Messenian his- 
tory to which it is to be applied, and to distin- 
guish between the times before the Laconian 
conquest and those which followed the restora- 
tion of Messenian independence. This con- 
sideration may justify me in entering more his- 
torically into the subject of the topography of 
this, than of any other province of the Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Of the seven cities which Agamemnon in the 
Iliad offers to Achilles, to induce him to return 
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into the field*, Pherae and Cardamyle alone 
preserved their Homeric names in the time of 
the Romlh empire. Of the others the situation 
was open to dispute. Strabo b says, that Ire 
was suppossed by some persons to have stood 
between Andania and Megalopolis, by others to 
have been at Messola, in the gulf between Tay- 
getum and Messenia. The latter description 
of the position of Ire applies exactly to the bay 
of Kitries, in the middle of which stood Abia, 
and it is in harmony therefore with the local tra- 
dition reported by Pausanias, namely, that Abia 
stood on the site of Ire, and received its new 
name from the nurse of Hercules c . Enope, 
according to some opinions, was the same place 
as the Pelana of the time of Strabo, concerning 
the position of which there is nothing to guide 
us. Other persons placed Enope near Carda- 
myle, while others again, with whom Pausanias 
agreed, supposed it to have been the same place 
as Gerenia. 

Thuria will answer either to iEpeia or to 
Antheia } to the former, by its lofty situation, 


a ’Eurra ol lutru iv vuwfAsvcc wt ohUQgcc, 

Kat^afAvXnv , 'EvoTrrjv te, koli iromKrveiv, 

<J>ij r« £a0Ea$, * AvSnav £aG^Af.//,ov, 

KccXr,v v A iVHOLVj net 1 HUatro* a,p.TtkKUiTcru,v' 
n oia-cci lyyvs aAoj viarou HvKov vi[xa,96svro<;. 

Iliad. I. v. 149. 

b Strabo, p. 360. c Pausan. Messen. c. 30. 
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to the latter, by the conformity of its meadows 
on the banks of the Aris with the epithet 
GuduXe'ifMv, which Homer applies to Antheia. 
The Thuriatae were attached to the latter hy- 
pothesis ’, the chief objection to which seems to 
to be, that there was no other lofty situation 
corresponding to the name iEpeia. Pausanias, 
however, does not hesitate in placing this Ho- 
meric site at Corone. Others, according to 
Strabo, considered Corone to have been the 
Homeric Pedasus, and Asine to have been An- 
theia. Strabo remarks that these cities must 
have been under the domination of Menelaus 
before the Trojan war ; otherwise, he asks, how 
could Agamemnon have offered to give away 
places which neither belonged to himself nor 
his brother. It may be observed, however, that 
as these towns did not contribute to the Trojan 
armament, the Atreidse could hardly have had 
much influence over them. Nor were they 
under the authority of Nestor ; for the Cata- 
logue shews that when the Trojan expedition 
was assembled, his dominions were confined to 
the northern and western parts of Messenia, 
neither including Methone to the south, nor 
CEchalia to the eastward ; although there seems 
no doubt, from the words nctrui TIvXov 


a Puusan. Mcsscn. c. 31. 
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applied by the poet to the seven cities, that 
they had all once formed a part of the kingdom 
of the Neleida?, and probably for a long space of 
time. The fact therefore seems to have been, 
that as these cities, at the time of the Trojan 
expedition, neither obeyed Nestor nor Menelaus, 
nor had thought proper to follow the fortunes of 
the Atridae, by contributing to the Trojan 
armament, Agamemnon had the less scruple in 
offering them to Achilles, whose power, added 
to that of Menelaus, they could not have any 
hopes of resisting, should they be so disposed. 

Strabo and Pausanias differ with regard to the 
Homeric CEchalia ; the former considered it to 
have been the same place as Andania *, the lat- 
ter to have occupied the site of the Carnasium 
of his time b . The opinion of Pausanias having 
been founded upon an actual inspection of the 
places, added to a diligent study of all the mo- 
numents and ancient poetical documents c which 
threw light on the early history of Messenia, is 
much more worthy of attention than that of 
Strabo, who, not having had an accurate know- 
ledge of the country, may easily have con- 
founded two places which were only a mile 
asunder. Andania, according to Pausanias, was 


a Strabo, pp. 339. 350, 360. 
448. 

b Pausan. Messen. c. 2, 33. 

c T* ’Hol<x$ 


KU\0VfJkS>U^ KCti T U, ITTtJ TO, “NotV- 

'jrot.Kna., wfa kvt ois hwQ<ra, Ki- 
miGwv kou * Acm iy^ea^oyr^ecy, 

Pausan. Messen. c. 2. 
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the first Messenian capital.: it was founded by 
Polycaon, the son of Lelex, and husband of Mes- 
sene, and it continued to be the residence of five 
generations of his successors, as well as that of 
Perieres, son of iEolus, the founder of a new 
dynasty. This sovereign having rewarded the 
services of Melaneus, a man renowned for his 
skill in archery, and hence called the son of 
Apollo, with a grant of land near Andania, Me- 
laneus there founded a town to which he gave 
the name of his wife, (Echalia. Eurytus, whose 
memory was long venerated by the Messenians, 
succeeded his father, Mcianeus, in the possession 
of this part of Messenia ; he seems to be the 
same person mentioned by Homer, in alluding 
to the death of Thamyris at Dorium % though 
the poet designates that person as the son of 
QEchaleus. 

Meantime, Aphareus, son of Perieres, who 
had bestowed Pylus upon Neleus, ^fugitive to 
Messenia from Iolcus, founded, for his own fa- 
mily, Arene, which, as we have already seen, 
was probably the Samicum of the time of the 
Roman empire, or the modern Khaiaffa. On 
the death of the two sons of Aphareus, Nestor 
became the sovereign of Messenia ”, and Pylus 

a K«t riTE^fCV, y.u) ", y.Xi Avgiov, ivGcc Tt M ovauk 
'AnoftEpcu ©a/xi^tv rlv Qgxixu xxvaex.v 
OlxahiyQtv’ttkTM, 7 ivo ILirtirov O 

XL B. v. 594. 


0 Pausan. Mcsscii. c. 3. 
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consequently succeeded to Arene, as the royal . 
residence. 

We are told by Strabo, upon the authority of 
Ephorus \ that one of the first acts of the He- 
racleidae, upon entering into possession of the 
conquered provinces of the Peloponnesus, was 
to form a new subdivision of each of them j and 
that while Eurysthenes and Procles divided La- 
conia into six parts, Cresphontes partitioned 
Messenia into five, the chief places of which 
appear from Strabo and from Stephanus, who 
probably followed Strabo, to have been named 
Stenyclerus, Pylus, Rhium, Messola, and Hya- 
meia. Cresphontes made Stenyclerus the royal 
residence, and built a palace there for the use of 
himself and his successors b . The establishment 
of the other four cities was connected with a 
benevolent design entertained by Cresphontes, 
of amalgamating his Doric colonists with the 
Messenitps, and of granting to the conquered 
people the same privileges enjoyed by his own 
followers j having probably been induced to this 
policy, which differed from that of the Hera- 
cleidae occupants of Laconia, by the circum- 
stance that none of the Messenians had mi- 
grated from their country on this occasion, as 
the Achaians had done from Laconia. Finding, 


a Strabu, p. 361. 


b Id. Ibid. — Pausan. Messcu. c. 3. 
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however, that his Dorians were adverse to the 
project, he collected them alb in Stenyclerus, 
and declared it the only city in Messenia *. But 
these concessions appear to have been insuffi- 
cient, for we are told by Pausanias that Cres- 
phontes and all his sons, except ASpytus, lost 
their lives by a conspiracy of the great proprie- 
tors, who were offended at his shewing too 
much favour to the people. /Epytus was then 
very young, and was living with his father-in- 
law Cypselus, king of Arcadia. He was after- 
wards restored to his kingdom by the aid of the 
Arcadians and some chiefs of Doric race, after 
which the iEpytidae continued to reign in Steny- 
clerus to the sixth generation from .ASpytus, 
when the first Messenian war with Sparta began. 
Each of the vEpytidaj is noticed by Pausanias 
for the introduction of some new religious wor- 
ship into Messenia, with the exception of Do- 
tadas, son of Isthmius, who, more intent, appa- 
rently, upon political than religious affairs, added 
Mothone to the other naval arsenals or harbours'* 
of Messenia. 

Of the five divisions of Messenia just enu- 
merated, Stenyclerus probably contained all the 
upper Messenian plain above the ridge of Skala, 
together with the surrounding hills. The city 

* Strabo, p. 361.— Pausan. Messen. c. 3. b lirlma. 
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itself we may suppose to have occupied some 
position in the plain, between the site of (Echo , - 
lia and Skala. Messola still preserved its name 
in the time of Strabo % and was situated, as I 
have already remarked, near the coast lying be- 
tween Cape Kurtissa and Kalamata. Rhium 
also was near the interior part of the Messeniac 
gulf, for thus undoubtedly we must interpret the 
Qovgiurqs xohnos, or Thuriate gulf, in which 
Strabo says that Rhium was situated ; the outer 
part of the same great gulf having, according 
to the geographer, been called Messeniac, or 
Asinman b . He adds, that Rhium was ctnevav- 
rlov Tctivugov, other MSS. have Tevedov and 
Tumdov, — perhaps T uuyiTou is the right word ; 
for as to Tsenarum, no place on the western 
coast, except the vicinity of Cape Acritas, not 
even the modern Koroni, is in sight from Tse- 
narum. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
probable that Messola and Rhium shared be- 
tween them all the Messenian plain below the 
ridge of Skala, from the borders of Laconia to 
Mount Temathia, the Pamisus perhaps forming 
the boundary between them. Pylus, it may be 
supposed, occupied all the south-western ex- 
tremity of Messenia, and Hyameia all the north- 

a xoXttov • x.ochovo’v w tv r u xoXiru. 

$ ocvtqv x»\ * haws Strabo, p. 360. 

0 Id. p. 3 59. 
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western part, as far north along the western 
coast as Messenia then extended. Its limits, 
undoubtedly, were not then by any means so 
extensive in that direction, as the Pylian king- 
dom under the Neleida: had been, when the Al- 
pheius washed their territory on either bank, for 
the Eleians were now in possession of Olympia, 
and a Doric dynasty reigned over the Eleia and 
Pisatis. After the first Messenian war, at the 
same time that the Lacedaemonians gave Asine 
to the Asinaei of Argolis, Hyameia was bestowed 
upon the posterity of Androcles, one of the 
iEpytidm who had been slain in a contest with 
his brother Antiochus, and whose family had 
fled to Sparta The Androclidae, notwith- 
standing, joined the Messenians in the second 
war, and two of them were slain in the principal 
action of that war, called the Battle at the Great 
Dike b . 

For the history of the Messenian wars with 
Sparta, which form one of the most interesting 
chapters in Grecian history, we are indebted 
almost exclusively to Pausanias. Although com- 
piled by an author who lived eight centuries 
after the events, from the materials of other 
writers who lived four centuries after them, the 
narrative has a greater semblance of authen- 


a Pausau. Messen. c. 14. 


b Id. Messen. c. 17- 
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ticity than many parts of the history of Greece 
much more recent. From the prose composition 
of Myron of Priene, Pausanias derived the his- 
tory of the first war; from the poem of Rhianus* 
all the remaining transactions, and the better 
taste of the time of his authorities seems to have 
diffused itself over his text. The only coetane- 
ous author whose works he could have consulted, 
hut from which he could have derived only a 
few leading facts, was Tyrtaeus, an Athenian 
poet and schoolmaster b , who resided at Sparta 
during the second war, and who was said to 
have been present at the battle of the Great 
Dike. 

The Lacedaemonians had felt the full effects 
of the institutions of Lycurgus, in forming a 
military people formidable to all their neigh- 
bours, when the affray at Limnae, differently 
related by the two parties, but certainly involv- 
ing the death of Teleclus, king of Sparta, fur- 
nished a pretext, although not until after the 
interval of another generation, for the first Mes- 
senian war, which began in the second year of 
the 9th Olympiad, b.c. 7 48. An expedition 
was prepared at Sparta with the greatest se- 
crecy ; Ampheia was taken by surprise, and 
the people massacred in their beds, or at the 

* Rhianus was a native of b 
Bene, in Crete. 
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altars of the gods. This fortress stood upon a 
lofty hill, abounding in springs, near the con- 
fines of Laconia. It appears to have been not 
far from the route leading from the northern 
part of the Peloponnesus into Messenia; for 
when the Messenians, at a later period of the 
war, had retired into Ithome, and, finding them- 
selves much distressed, sent Tisis to consult 
the oracle at Delphi, he was attacked on his 
return by a part of the Lacedaemonian garrison 
of Ampheia, and narrowly escaped being taken 
or slain *. As the great route into Messenia on 
this side must, from the nature of the country, 
have always led through the pass now called 
the Derveni of Mount Makryplai, there is a 
great probability that Ampheia was the Hellenic 
ruin, now called the Castle of Xuria b , which is 
situated on that mountain, two or three miles 
to the southward of the pass. 

The three years which followed the taking of 
Ampheia were employed by the king of Messe- 
nia, Euphaes, son of Antiochus, in exercising 
his forces, and in laying waste the parts of La* 
conia towards Mount Taygetum and the sea- 
coast j while the Lacedaemonians made on their 
part some fruitless attempts on the Messenian 
towns. In the fourth year, Euphaes, having 
drawn out his army on the frontier, was met by 

a Pausan. Messcn. c. 9. b to Ka^r^ov. 
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the Lacedaemonians, as soon as they had advice 
of the movement from their garrison at Am- 
pheia. The king of Messenia, however, had 
no intention to hazard a general action, for he 
brought with him a great number of servants, 
with materials for intrenching, and drew up his 
hoplitae behind a deep ravine, which prevented 
any conflict between the heavy-armed j and 
after a day passed in an equal combat between 
the cavalry and light-armed of either party, he 
intrenched his position, both in the flanks and 
rear. The Lacedaemonians, not thinking it 
prudent to attack under such circumstances, 
returned home. As the parties on this occasion 
seem to have advanced respectively from Ste- 
nyclerus and Ampheia, it seems evident that 
the %ugu.dgu, or torrent, at which they encoun- 
tered, was the same as the river Charadrus, 
which flowed by CEchalia ", which joins the 
Balyra or modern Vasiliko, near the bridge of 
Mavrozumeno, not far from the foot of Mount 
Ithome, and which lay exactly between the 
sites of Stenyclerus and Ampheia. 

In the ensuing year the Laced mmonians com- 
manded by both their kings, and, assisted by 
the Asinaei, the Dry opes, and a body of mer- 
cenary Cretan archers, entered Messenia, and 
a battle ensued, which, notwithstanding the su- 
a Pausan. Messen. c. 33. > 
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periority of the Lacedaemonians both in the 
number and quality of their force, ended with 
such a doubtful result, that neither party erected 
a trophy. It was almost entirely a combat of 
hoplitae, and consequently the more destructive. 
The light-armed were inactive, and of cavalry 
there were very few engaged either in this or 
any of the other general actions of the Messe- 
nian wars ; the Peloponnesians, as Pausanias 
remarks, having as yet made little progress in 
the equestrian branch of the art of war. The 
scene of action appears to have been in the same 
part of the frontier as on the former occasion. 

Although this event was in the highest de- 
gree glorious to the Messenians, it led to nothing 
but disaster : each year produced a diminution 
in their warlike resources of every kind, the 
country from which they drew their subsistence 
was reduced to a smaller compass, their ranks 
were thinned, their slaves deserted ; and these 
difficulties having been greatly increased by 
the effects of the last battle, they found them- 
selves at length. under the necessity of abandon- 
ing all the inland towns, and of retiring into 
Ithome. Eight years afterwards, in the thirteenth 
year of the war, the enemy led an army against 
Ithome, but they were repulsed in a battle in 
which Euphaes was mortally wounded. In the 
eighteenth year another action took place at 
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the foot of Mount Ithome, wherein the allies 
on both sides were engaged, namely, the Corin- 
thians for the Lacedaemonians, and the Argives, 
Arcadians, and Sicyonii for the Messenians. 
The Messenians were completely victorious, 
but it was a victory which led almost as surely 
to their ruin, as a defeat could have done. So 
hopeless did affairs appear to Aristodemus the 
king, that he soon afterwards slew himself in 
despair j and at length the Messenian com- 
manders, in the twentieth year of the war, 
being closely blockaded in Ithome, and almost 
famished, abandoned the place *, which was im- 
mediately destroyed by the victorious enemy. 
The people then either dispersed themselves 
through the territories of their allies, or sub- 
mitted to the hard condition of carrying half 
the yearly produce of their soil to Sparta. But 
this was a burthen too heavy to be long borne. 
Forty years after the capture and destruction 
of Ithome, the second Messenian war, or, as 
Polybius calls it, the Aristomeneian war b , began 
by a revolt chiefly set on foot by the young 
men of Andania, and headed by Aristomenes, 
whose wonderful efforts of ingenuity and ac- 
tivity in annoying or eluding his adversaries 

• V. et Tyrtaeum a|>. Stra- b Polyb. 1. 4. c. 33. 
bon. p. 279. 
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were the principal theme of the poem of Rhia- 
nus, of which he was the hero, like Achilles 
in the Iliad*. One of the first exploits of 
Aristomenes, and which was intended to im- 
press the Spartans with an early terror of his 
name, was to penetrate into the temple of Mi- 
nerva Chalcioecus, in the Acropolis of Sparta, 
and to suspend there a shield, inscribed as a 
dedication to the goddess from the spoils of the 
Lacedaemonians. His subsequent expeditions, 
while the Messenians remained in possession of 
Stenyclerus and Andania, were to Pharis, in 
the plain of Sparta, to Caryae, not far from the 
borders of the Tegeatis, and to JEgila, on the 
shore of the Laconic Gulf, at all which places 
suddenly appearing, he collected spoil and made 
prisoners, whom he afterwards released for a 
ransom. In his retreat from Pharis he was 
wounded, at .dSgila he was taken, but escaped 
the same night. 

At the opening of the Aristomeneian war, the 
other neighbours of Laconia, alarmed at the 
growing power of Sparta, came forward to the 
assistance of Messenia, and formed a powerful 
alliance against her enemy. In the first action 
of the war, however, there were no auxiliaries 
present on either side ; it was fought, in the first 

* Ptavw iv rot* i maw, cv2\v *A^XAsv$ cy 

etrriv ckpavicrTsgof v Pausan. Messen. C. 6. 
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year after the revolt, at Deraa in Messenia, a 
place of which the situation is quite uncertain. 

In the following year there was a general ac- 
tion in the plain of Stenyclerus, at a place 
called Caprusema, or “ the monument of the 
boar.” The Eleians were here united with the 
Messenians,aswellasthe Arcadians, Argives, and 
Sicyonii. The Lacedaemonians and Corinthians 
were completely defeated. The third and last 
battle of the second Messenian war occurred in 
the third year, at a place called the great dike*. 
The only allies of Messenia present were the 
Arcadians. Andania being at that time the 
chief town and strong hold of the Messenians, 
it is probable that the taphros was not far from 
that place. In consequence of the treachery of 
Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, who had been 
bribed by the Lacedaemonians, and who drew 
off his troops in the middle of the action, the 
Messenians were entirely defeated, and com- 
pelled in consequence to abandon Andania, and 
to retreat to Mount Eira. Here they were 
blockaded for eleven years, during which Aris- 
tomenes, at the head of a chosen band of 300 , 
frequently repeated his adventurous expeditions 
into Laconia and Messenia, both which pro- 
vinces he now considered equally hostile. On 
one. occasion he penetrated to A my else, and 

* i fjuiyu\ri rctQpoi. Polyb. 1. 4. c. 33.— Pausan. Messen. c. 17* 
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on another surprised and destroyed a body of 
Corinthian auxiliaries on their march. Twice 
he was made prisoner, and escaped ; in one in- 
stance, from some Cretan archers, who surprised 
him during a truce, the second time out of the 
Ceadas, or prison, of Sparta itself. In short, so 
completely did Aristomenes succeed in appro- 
priating the produce of the enemy’s country to 
the support of Eira, that at length a dearth of 
corn, and a consequent insurrection took place 
in Sparta. The treachery of the king of Arcadia, 
of which Aristomenes was yet ignorant, still con- 
tinued, however, to counteract his exertions, and 
at length, at the end of eleven years, Eira was 
surprised by the enemy while Aristomenes was 
suffering under the effects of a wound. He 
nevertheless fought his way through the be- 
siegers, and retired to Mount Lycaeum, where 
he was met by a body of Arcadians coming to 
his assistance. As soon as the Arcadians de- 
tected the conduct of Aristocrates, they stoned 
him to death, destroyed all his family, and 
abolished the regal government. But the mis- 
chief which he had caused was irreparable. ... .... 

The data furnished by Pausanias * for dis- 
covering the position of Eira, are the following. 
It was on, or below, a mountain of the same 
name, and so near the Neda, that the women of 

R Pausan, Messen. c. 18 . et seq. 
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Eira, who dwelt without the walls, were in the 
habit of drawing water from the river. After 
the defeat at the great foss, the Delphic oracle 
predicted to Aristomenes and his prophet Theo- 
clus, that Messene (i. e. Eira) would fall when 
a goat should drink of the Neda. It became an 
object, therefore, with the Messenians in Eira 
to prevent their goats from drinking out of the 
Neda. But the word used by the oracle, 

signified, in the Messenian dialect, a wild fig- 
tree as well as a goat ; and Theoclus having 
found a wild fig-tree below Eira, with the ex- 
tremities of its branches in the river, considered 
the oracle as accomplished. This he commu- 
nicated to Aristomenes, who soon afterwards 
fought his way, as just stated, through the be- 
siegers, and retired to Mount Lycasum. 

It seems also that Eira was at no great dis- 
tance from the sea, and consequently from the 
mouth of the Neda, for the Messenians in Eira 
were in the habit of receiving supplies from Ce- 
phallenian merchants, and they maintained a com- 
munication with their friends in Pylus and Me- 
thone, two Messenian fortresses which still held 
out against the enemy. As the Neda, moreover, 
had its origin in Mount Lycaeum, flowing first, as 
Pausanias describes it % through Arcadia, and 
then winding towards Messenia, it could only 


Pausan. Messen. c. 20. 
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have been in the lower part of its course that it 
touched or traversed the Messenian boundary. 
It would seem, therefore, that Mount Eira was 
that ridge of hills lying between the Neda and 
the valley of Arkadhia ( Cyparissia ), which ends 
towards the sea in a projecting hill, where the 
Aulon of Pausanias was situated, not far south* 
ward of the mouth of the Neda, and that the 
fortress of Eira must have been in some defen- 
sible point of the mountain adjacent to the left 
bank of the Neda, in the lower part of its course. 
Here, driven out of the rest of their country, 
the Messenians occupied a position distant from 
the Laconic frontiers, closely bordering upon 
the friendly provinces of Elis and Arcadia, open 
to a retreat to Mount Lycaeum, and easily com- 
municating with the sea, and by that means with 
Pylus and Methone. With the inhabitants of 
these two places a large proportion of the Mes- 
senians united, after the abandonment of Eira, 
and emigrated to Rhegium a . Two centuries 
after the fall of Eira, and thirty-four years 


a Pausanias supposed that nians of Rhegium. That the 
these Messenians occupied latter is the correct history, 
Zande, and gave it the name has been proved from the 
of Messana ; but Herodotus coins of Messana, by Mr. 
and Thucydides ascribe the Millingen. — Transactions of 

change of name to a period the Royal Society of Litera- 
160 years later, when Zancle turc, Vol I. part 2. p. 93. 
was occupied by the Messc- 
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before the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
the Helotes, a name then comprising the Mes- 
senians, took advantage of the confusion into 
which Sparta was thrown by an earthquake. 
Ithome was seized by the revolters, and so un- 
skilled were the Lacedaemonians in sieges, that 
it was held by the Messenians against every 
effort of their adversaries for ten years, at the 
end of which time they were allowed to retire 
with their families, and were settled by the 
Athenians in Naupactus. They were very use- 
ful auxiliaries to their benefactors during the 
greater part of the Peloponnesian war, on which 
account, as well as from ancient hatred, they 
were expelled from Naupactus when the Lace- 
daemonians attained the ascendancy in Greece 
in consequence of the battle of iEgospotami. 
Some then went to join their brethren in Sicily, 
others to found a colony in Libya. 

Thucydides a , in relating the Helote insurrec- 
tion, which has sometimes been called the third 
Messenian war, speaks of the Thuriatae and 
iEtheenses, as Messenian people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ithome. The latter of these two 
are not mentioned by any other author. I 
should conjecture that they occupied the valleys 
watered by the branches of the Bias to the 
south-westward of the modern Andrussa, which 

a Thucyd. li 1. c. 101. 
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may possibly stand on the site of Aitheum ; this 
district being at about the same distance from 
Ithome as Thuria is in the opposite direction, 
and none of the other places mentioned in his- 
tory being near this region, of which the natural 
advantages must have always made it an im- 
portant member of the Messenian state. It was 
not until three centuries after the capture of 
Eira that the independence of Messenia was re- 
stored, in consequence of the defeat of the La- 
cedaemonians by the Boeotians at Leuctra, when 
the new city of Messene was founded. From 
this time the Messenians again took their sta- 
tion among the independent states of Greece, 
until the whole country fell under the power of 
Rome. 

The Lacedaemonians, during the long period 
in which they kept Messenia in a state of 
vassalage, had, according to a common practice 
of conquerors, destroyed all the fortresses, ex- 
cept such as were necessary for a few garrisons 
of their own ; and hence it happens that, with 
the exception of Andania, where are some ves- 
tiges rather than ruins of the massive works 
which once defended that site, there are not to 
be found, in Messenia, any of those remains of 
fortresses of a remote age, such as Arcadia, 
Bceotia, Phocis, and many other parts of Greece 
still preserve in abundance, nor any Hellenic 
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walls of an earlier date than the foundation of 
Messene. The same observation will apply to 
Laconia, the inhabitants of which were, in ge- 
neral, kept by the Spartans in nearly the same 
state of vassalage as the Messenians themselves. 
We know, moreover, that it was in the spirit 
of the Spartan system, in its best times, to de- 
spise fortresses and to rely entirely for the de- 
fence of the country on discipline and valour 
in the field. 

Epaminondas wisely perceived that there was 
no effectual mode of curbing the Spartans, but 
by giving strength and union to the neighbour- 
ing states. He collected together, therefore, 
the scattered and half decayed communities of 
Arcadia, as well as the fugitives and oppressed 
residents of Messenia, and founded for each 
province a city, the independence of which he 
endeavoured to secure by the strength of its for- 
tifications ; and hence the pains bestowed upon 
those defences of Messene, which Pausanias 
compares to the walls of Babylon and Rhodes. 

May 5. — Desirous of examining the pass of 
Mount Taygetum , which formed the ordinary 
communication between Laconia and Messenia, 
I intended to cross from Kalamfita to Mistrfr, 
by the mountain road through Kutzova. There 
was some difficulty on account of the robbers* 
who only two months ago descended into the 
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plain of Kalamata and committed some depre* 
dations, but Kyr Elias had undertaken to send 
for mules and an escort from one of the moun- 
tain villages, with which the thieves are on 
friendly terms. It happened unfortunately, 
however, that only three days ago Captain 
George Kolokotroni himself, with a large body 
of his followers, made his appearance in the 
hollow at the back of the gardens of the Kaly- 
via of Kalamata, and carried away five or six 
persons. The Albanians, who have lately been 
sent here to the number of forty by the Pasha, 
sallied out and came to action with the thieves 
near the monastery of St. Elias, and wounded 
one or two : they made off however with their 
prizes, and are now at Kutzova. My janissary, 
Amus, proposes to conduct me over the moun- 
tain, by the assistance of his friend Captain An- 
donaki, of Longastra, who, he thinks, would send 
one or two of his sons hither as a security j but 
the primates of Kalamata having lately com- 
plained to the Pashfi of the insufficiency of the 
force sent to oppose the robbers, they are 
afraid, if I should cross in safety the very 
mountain in which the robbers are said to re- 
side, that the Pasha will look upon their repre- 
sentation as false. There is little doubt that 
the thieves themselves would undertake to con- 
duct us in safety for a stipulated sum, and 
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might be trusted ; but my host, the Hodjd-bashi, 
is terribly alarmed at this proposal, and says he 
shall certainly lose his head if it succeeds. I am 
obliged, therefore, to alter the plan of my tour. 

For some time past, the robbers have occu- 
pied the mountains extending from the summits 
of Taygetum to those of Lycceum ; they were on 
the Makryplai, as I am informed, on the day I 
crossed it *, which certainly agrees with what the 
Dervendji told me. They afterwards retired to 
Bardhunia, where they were well received by 
Amfis Aga, and now, it seems, have resumed 
their former haunts around Ghiorghitza. Amus, 
since I saw him, has threatened to burn Mistra, 
unless the inhabitants pay him twenty purses. 
He came not long ago to Tripolitzd, and having 
propitiated the Pasha by some handsome pre- 
sents, was well received by him. Hassan, the 
new Vdivoda of Mistra, has written a spirited 
remonstrance to the Pashd upon the encourage- 
ment he gives to the Bardhuniotes. Since I left 
Mani, Seremet Bey, the Turkish Admiral, has 
exacted from the Vityliotes five piastres a house, 
and obliged them to give hostages for their 
future good behaviour. They had neglected 
to obey his mandates for their share of the tri- 
bute. Similar securities have been received by 
the Admiral from Tzanet Bey, whose son, 


* March 5 th. 
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George, is now a hostage, together with a 
grandson of Tzanet, a son of Peter the Bey- 
Zaade. Captain Khristea has not only been ob- 
liged to give up his son, but a famous piece of 
ordnance with which he used to batter his ene- 
my’s towers. Seremet is now repairing, in Port 
Vitylo, some damage which his corvette suf- 
fered in the gale of the 23d ; he was obliged to 
Cut away the masts, which did not save her 
from being driven ashore. 

The Sunday’s fair, this morning, is not so 
well attended as usual, because, being the feast 
of St. George, all those who can afford it make 
a point of killing their best Jambs, and passing 
the day in feasting and idleness. At Constan- 
tinople, it is contrary to order to kill lambs 
before St. George’s day, and hence the Moreites 
boast of keeping Easter in a superior style to 
the Polites, or Constantinopolitans. 

I set out from Kalam&ta at 12.5 ; at 12.53, 
arrive at the spot where the road to Kutzuku- 
mdni and Andrussa turns off to the left : Nisi 
remains two or three miles on the left of that 
road, in the lowest and most swampy part of 
the^ plain, where the land is intersected with 
many canals. It is said to be unhealthy in the 
summer, and there is no good drinking water 
in that season. At 1.20 we cross the torrent 
which divides the villages of Kam£ri and Frit- 
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z&la. At 1.53 pass close to the Palea Lutra. 
At 2.10 arrive at a bridge over the Pidhima, 
which is in the direct road to Skala, and above 
the place where I forded it on the 22d April. 
Here, sending on the baggage to Skala, I turn 
to the right under the mountain, and arrive at 
Pidhima at 2.23. This little village is close to 
the sources of the Arts on the south ; it con- 
tains about ten houses, just at the foot of the 
steep rocky mountain, where are some remains 
of a castle, of the middle ages, on the summit 
of the cliffs. The sources are very copious, 
issuing in fifteen or twenty rills from under 
the mountain; they immediately turn a mill, 
and a hundred yards below form a large stream ; 
the mill belongs to the Mukata of the Emla- 
tika. There are the ruins of three or four 
other mills. 

Leaving these springs at 2.40, 1 proceed over 
an uncultivated part of the plain, which is 
covered with wild lavender, bearing a most 
luxuriant quantity of blossom ; and soon fall 
into the Londari road. At 3.22 arrive at the 
Derveni-house, and ruined chapel of Aio Floro. 
The sources here are as plentiful as those , at 
Pidhima, but not more so ; there are some fine 
plane trees at the very spot where the waters 
issue from under the mountain. A little beyond 
the springs there is a small pond ; this gives 
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rise to a stream which joins the river collected 
from the other sources, and not far beyond it 
there are several other ponds of the same kind, 
the issue of springs from the mountain. A large 
marsh is formed by these waters at no great 
distance in the plain, among which there are 
probably other subterraneous sources. The river 
formed from them runs s.s.w., and joins the 
Mavrozumeno two miles below, in the middle of 
the plain. All these ponds and springs are un- 
doubtedly the true sources of the Pamisus. 

We soon begin to ascend the ridge of low 
hills, which divides the plain of the Pamisus 
from that of Stenyclerus. This ridge crosses 
from Mount Makrypl&i directly towards Ithome , 
and is separated from the foot of that moun- 
tain only by the narrow vale of the Mavro- 
zumeno, which river skirts also the foot of 
Mount Evan. Skala is situated on the summit 
of this low transverse ridge on the side towards 
Makrypldi. It contains about fifty houses, and 
has a few mulberry grounds about it : I arrive 
there at 4.5, and proceed to the house of Kyr 
Pulo, for whom I brought a letter from Kyr 
Eltffe, of Kalamata. Pulo has a pyrgo, and 
another building, with two small rooms near it, 
which he gives up to me. Skala belongs to the 
Andrussa Kazasi, but is one of the Emlatika. 

May 6.— The ruins called EUinik6-Kastro, 
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which I have already described, are well seen 
from Skala. The walls are ruined, and there 
remain only some of the great wrought blocks 
lying on the ground, and marking the direction 
of the walls. The site corresponds exactly 
with that of Andania, as indicated by Pausanias 
and Livy *. Quitting Sk&la at 5.40, we descend 
the ridge into the plain of Stenyclerus. As we ad- 
vance, I observe that the plain retires to the east- 
ward, and forms a considerable bay among the 
hills. On the southern side of it there is a pro- 
jection of the mountain, and an insulated height 
near its extremity, which seems a probable site 
for Stenyclerus. Our route now crosses the 
plain in the direction of Mount Ithome: at 
6.25 the little village of Ziza is on a height to 
the left ; at 6.43 we arrive at the bridge called 
Mavrozumeno b . The annexed sketch will shew 
the plan of this singular work, which was built by 
the ancients for the purpose of crossing the Ba- 
lyra and Amphitus just above their junction, and 
not far below the union of the latter with the 
Leucasia. The same point forms the meeting 
of the three roads from Kokhla, Mavromati, 
and Skala, or, in other words, from Arkadhia, 
Andrussa, and Kalamata, and anciently from 
Cyparissice , Messene, and Thuria. 

* Pausan. Mcssen. c. 33. — b Mscv po^ovfj,(tny-^fx»v^o opt 
Liv. L 36. c. 31. means “ Mack broth/' 
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The dotted line in the plan expresses the 
modern part of the bridge : the strong lines the 
ancient work. But of the latter, there are only 
foundations, with the exception of the spur C, 
which is entire. The upper parts of the piers 
and the three paved causeways are modern. 
The causeway A B is twenty -four paces in 
length. The ancient masonry is of the same 
regular kind as that of Messene, and is pro- 
bably of the same date. 

The distance of this bridge from the Megalo- 
politan gate of Messene, agrees very well with 
the thirty stades, which Pausanias * assigns as 
the interval between that gate and the Balyra j 


* Pausan. Messen. c. 33. 
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and this coincidence, added to his remark, 
which immediately follows, namely, that the 
Leucasia and Amphitus there fall into the Ba- 
lyra, leaves no doubt that the bridge is precisely 
the point to which Pausanias proceeds from the 
gate, and bbyond which he places the Steny- 
cleric plain. 

Of the two rivers which unite at the bridge, 
that which is formed by the union of the Leu- 
casia, Amphitus, and Charadrus is the larger; 
it is very turbid, and is eight or nine feet deep; 
its principal branch comes from the ruins of 
Andania, and has its rise near Krano on the 
Makryplai ridge. I have no better reason for 
applying to it the name of Amphitus , and that 
of Leucasia to the branch which is formed from 
the united torrents of Agrilovurii and Dhiavo- 
litza, than the order of names as they occur in 
Pausanias. That the Charadrus was to the 
southward of the river of Andania, I think 
can hardly be doubted, as well from the nature 
of the torrent, as because Pausanias, after hav- 
ing proceeded from the Megalopolitan gate of 
Messene eastward, across the Stenycleric plain, 
describes Andania as being to the left of Car- 
nasium, which was on the bank of the C'hara- 
drus. The Balyra above the junction of the 
Amphitus, is now called Vasiliko ; below the 
bridge the name of Mavrozumeno prevails. 

VOL. i. II 4 
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The Vasilik6 is bright and rapid, and more con- 
siderable than the other in summer, though 
now only five or six feet deep. It is composed 
of several tributaries from the hills in the forest 
of Kokhla ; of these the ancient names of the 
two principal streams are tolerably well identi- 
fied by the order of the names in Pausanias, 
who, going from Andania to Cyparissia, first 
mentions the Electra, and then the Cceus. After 
the junction of the Balyra with the Pamisus, 
the united river is now usually called the Mega, 
or Great River a , or the river of Nisi. 

While I stop at the bridge, our baggage 
proceeds, and halts five minutes afterwards at 
Alituri, on a height not far from the foot of 
Mount Ithome. This part of the plain consists 
chiefly of pasture, in which I see some herds 
of buffaloes. I breakfast on milk and fresh but- 
ter at a mandhra, and then proceed to Kon- 
stantinus, where we arrive at 8.20, having lost 
thirty-five minutes in the two halts. This is a 
village of 100 families, hid among some rocky 
heights projecting from the falls of Mount Ter 
trazi. After having crossed these heights, and 
descended into a small plain, called the Bogha«\ 
which branches from the upper plain of Me^iSne 
to the north-west, we leave, at 8.48, the village 
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of Agrilovuni, containing about thirty houses, 
three quarters of a mile to the right, and that 
of Dhiavolitza two miles in the same direction, 
both of them at the foot of Mount Tetrazi. 
At 9 pass a fine fountain. A little torrent 
shaded with planes runs along the middle of the 
Boghaz : it comes from a ravine in the moun- 
tain to the left of our route, and after joining 
another stream from Dhiavolitza, unites with 
the Djamltiko, or river of Ellinik6kastro, near 
the bridge of Mavrozumeno. The Boghaz 
narrows as we advance. Towards the end are 
great numbers of the agnus castus, here called 
A 'iXiu. The road now leaves the small village 
of Gharantzii one mile on the right, situated 
behind a remarkable rock, on the summit of 
which stands a ruined castle of Byzantine 
times. 

At 10 we make our midway halt at a fine 
source of water on the ascent of the mountain. 
My saddle-bags furnish nothing but bread, but 
the spring supplies some good water-cresses. 
Proceeding at 10.50, we arrive at 11.40 on the 
summit of this pass of the Lycaean ridge, 
where stands Dhlmandra *. This little village 
ha£ been ruined by the robbers or their op- 
ponents, and the inhabitants are now lodged 
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in wicker huts covered with a black stuff made 
of goat’s hair. On the right there is a high 
summit, between us and Tetrazi, on the left is 
seen the valley and forest * of Kokhla, the plain 
of Sulima, and the village of Klisura. 

The plain of Sulima, I have little doubt, is the 
district of the Homeric Dorium, as well from 
Pausanias, in a passage which I have already 
cited, as from Strabo, who informs us, that, ac- 
cording to some opinions, Dorium stood on the 
site of a place called in his time Olurus, which 
was situated in the Aulon of Messenia b j whence 
it would seem that Strabo understood by Au- 
lon the whole valley of Kokhla, of which in- 
deed the word Aulon, in its ordinary accept- 
ation, was exactly descriptive. Xenophon, also, 
in describing King Agis as having marched 
from Sparta through Aulon of Messenia and 
the Lepreatis c , appears to refer to Aulon in the 
same sense as Strabo. Pausanias, however, as 
we have already seen, describes Aulon as a par- 
ticular spot in the Klidhi, or maritime pass be- 
tween the rivers Biizi and Arkadhia d . The 
difference of time will fully justify the supposi- 
tion of a change in the acceptation of the word. 


* Xw yyo{» Ilellcn. 1. 3. c. 2. 

b Strabo, p. 350, A Pausan. Messen. c. 36.- 

c B. C. 403. — Xenoph. See Chapter II. 
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especially as both situations were in the na- 
tural communication between the Messenia 
and the Eleia. Homer mentions three other 
towns in this part of" the country, besides Do- 
rium. Of these Elos seems to be the same 
as the Elasum of Ithianus a ; possibly it stood 
above the site of Dorium, towards the Neda, for 
exactly in that position we find that Pausanias 
places a Mount Elaium, thirty stades to the 
southward of Phigalcia. The two remaining 
Homeric towns, Amphigeneia and Pteleum, 
were, according to Strabo, the former at Hyp- 
soeis in the Macistia, where in his time stood a 
temple of Latona, the other at an uninhabited 
woody place called Pteleasimum b . 

The rain begins to fall at Dhimandra, and our 
descent from thence through the forest which 
covers the northern side of the mountain is very 
slow; the road being extremely rugged, and 
our poor horses, which had returned to Kala- 
mata from a journey to Londari only the day be- 
fore yesterday, almost incapable of proceeding. 
At 12.25 we pass a little village called Djirdje c 
on the side of the mountain. There are on one 
side of it a few corn-fields around it, and a small 
stream running down into the Buzi ( Neda). 

» n»( T< 7{»xv> in b Strabo, pp. 349, 350. 
ifi tyit ri Ai/xmo.— Rhian. ap. 1 Tlipr £ui. 

Pausan. Messcn. c. 1. 
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At 2 we arrive at a brow of the mountain 
overlooking that river. On the right the deep 
ravine of the river is seen for three miles. Half 
way up, the stream splits into two branches, the 
southernmost proceeding exactly from the foot 
of Mount Tetrazi, the other from a part of the 
same great ridge between Tetrazi and the Kary- 
dtiko, or hill of Karyes : above the fork of the 
two branches rises a height which has the ap- 
pearance of an ancient site, and would be well 
suited to the strong-hold of a people resisting to 
extremity against superior forces: but there is no 
indication in history of any ancient place in this 
position. Eira was in Messenia, whereas this 
place lying between Mount Lycajum and Phi- 
galeia, both of which were in Arcadia, must 
have belonged to that province. It appears, 
indeed, from Pausanias, that the Phigalenses 
possessed both banks of the river. Eira, there- 
fore, must have been below the Phigaleian dis- 
trict, under the side of the mountain on which 
now stands Sidherokastro and Marmaro. One 
can hardly expect to find any remains of a place 
which seems to have been only an occasional 
occupation at a very remote period of history. 

The mountains bordering on the Neda and 
its branches are steep and lofty on both sides. 
To the right of the southern branch of the 
river, on the mountain side, is Marina, to the 
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left Kakaletri, with a considerable tract of cul- 
tivated land around it, immediately at the foot 
of Mount Tetrazi. Leaving above us the small 
village of Mavromati, we descend, at 2.20, to 
the Neda , which we find difficult to pass on ac- 
count of the steepness of the banks, the rapi- 
dity of the stream, and the great number of 
large round stones in the bed. On the right 
bank I take shelter for a quarter of an hour 
in the tent of a shepherd of Marina, who has 
brought his flocks here to feed on a little grassy 
spot on the river side. The town-Greeks of 
the Morea give the name of Vlakhi to all shep- 
herds who in the winter leave their mountain 
abodes in search of pasture and of warmer situ- 
ations ; but it is a misnomer, for no real Vlakhi 
ever bring their flocks into the peninsula, nor 
is the Wallachian language ever heard here. 
The word, however, has very naturally been 
brought into use by the great number of Vlak- 
hiote shepherds in northern Greece. 

The man with whom we take shelter has 
his wife and children, and his sons’ wives and 
all their children, to the number of twelve or 
fifteen, in the tent. Milk and mislthra is their 
only food : “ we have milk in plenty, ” they 
tell me, “ but no bread.” Such is the life of 
a modern Arcadian shepherd, who has almost 
reverted to the balanephagous state of his pri- 
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mitive ancestors *. The children, however, all 
look healthy, and are handsome, having large 
black eyes and regular features, with very dark 
complexions. 

On leaving the Mandhra we almost immedi- 
ately cross a large rapid branch of the Neda, 
flowing from the northward through a rocky 
ravine shaded with fine planes; — then ascend 
obliquely the mountain overhanging the right 
bank of this stream, and having mounted slowly 
to the same height as the opposite village of 
Mavromati, turn to the north along the side of 
the mountain to the little village Tragoi, or 
Dhragoi b , romantically situated on the side of a 
mountain, which is separated by a deep glen 
to the westward from an opposite hill, on the 
face of which is another hamlet of the same size, 
called Puikadhes c . Between the two villages se- 
veral plentiful streams issue from the mountain, 
and rush down its steep sides into the ravine : 
around the springs the mountain is shaded with 
planes. On arriving at Tragoi, at 3.50, I find 
some difficulty in procuring a lodging, the Turk 
who owns the pyrgo having gone out to visit 
his flocks in the neighbourhood of the Columns ; 
on his return we obtain admittance, when the 

a fcdJf ’A^ai/es 0aXavn- Arcad. C. 42. 

Qeiyok, ot 4>»yaX«i<xv Sat<r<ru<rO\ b T^ctyuryvi, or A^aycjyri. 

&c. — Orac. Pyth. ap. Pausan. c noiyiKxfa. 
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reason or pretence given for the delay first expe- 
rienced is, that the Janissary of an English travel- 
ler had recently ill-treated one of the Greek inha- 
bitants, and consumed his provision without pay- 
ing for it. The villagers of T rag6i and Puikadhcs 
speak Albanian in common with Greek ; and I 
am informed that in several of the neighbouring 
villages the inhabitants do the same. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that there has been an Albanian 
colony in this part of Arcadia, though none of 
Vlakhiotes. It dates probably from before the 
Turkish conquest. 

May 7 • — At 5.50, this morning, I set out for 
Pavlitza, the weather still showery. Descend- 
ing into the ravine in the direction of Puika- 
dhes, I arrive in five minutes at a church on the 
bank of the stream, shaded by fine plane trees ; 
a little on one side of it is a waterfall over a 
bold perpendicular rock, at the foot of which 
are some planes just under the height of Trago'i. 
The ay^and temperature are delightful, and the 
scenery as Arcadian as can well be imagined. 
Having crossed the river by a bridge, we pass, 
five minutes beyond it, the foot of the moun- 
tain which I have mentioned as supplying the 
torrent of Trag6i with a great part of its water, 
by many small streams rushing down its face ; 
we then follow the side of the same mountain 
for some distance, above the right bank of 
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the stream, and then in a similar position 
above the right bank of the Ncda, until, at 
6.50, we arrive at Pavlitza ”, a small village 
divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower street b . The former of these stands a 
little within the walls of a large city, which 
appears clearly from Pausanias to have been 
Phigaleia, otherwise written Phigalia, or Phia- 
lia. The Kato Ruga, or lower division of Pa- 
vlitza, is situated in a little valley between the 
ancient walls and the x’iver. 

Pausanias thus describes Phigalia and its 
vicinity c : ** Phigalia is situated upon a lofty 
and precipitous hill, and the greater part of 
the walls are built upon the rocks, but on 
the ascent of the hill there is an even and 
level space d . Here is a temple of Minerva 
Soteira, and a statue of stone in an upright 
posture; from this temple there are sacred 
processions. In the Gymnasium there is a sta- 
tue of Hermes covered with a cloak, but ter- 
minating below in a square form. Here also 
is a temple of Bacchus, surnamed by the na- 
tives Acratophorus e ; the lower parts of the 
statue are hidden by leaves of bay and ivy, 
those parts which are seen are resplendent 

* IlotvMT^u, or n«£Xt d avt\Qo vt* IfjLOcX^ s<mv 6 

b otw * a) h Koiru fovya. \6<p0{ % xa* 

/ Pausan. Arcad. c. 39, 40, « The bearer of pure wine. 

41, 42. * 
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with cinnabar*, a substance which the Ibe- 
rians find together with gold. The agora of 
Phigalia contains a statue in stone of Arra- 
chion, a native pancratiast, who was twice victo- 
rious at Olympia, and having lost his life in 
a third victory in the 54th Olympiad, was 
crowned after his death. The figure, which is 
ancient, represents him in the archaic manner, 
with the feet near one another and the hands 
close to the sides b . An epigram, which was 
on the statue, has been obliterated by time. 
There is a common sepulchre' in the agora, 
of the chosen men of Oresthasium, who re- 
covered Phigalia from the Lacedaunonians d . 
The fountains of the Neda are in the mountain 
Cerausium, which is a part of Lycaeum. In the 
place where it flows very near c the city of the 
Phigalenses, their children offer to it their hair 
(as a sacrifice). Of all the rivers we know, the 
Neda, next to the Maeandrus, is the most wind- 
ing ; at the sea it is navigable by small vessels. 
Twelve stades above Phigalia there are some 
warm baths, not far from which the Lymax falls 

1 the Phigalenses retired from 

b i. e. like an Egyptian their city by treaty — V. 
statue. Pausan. Arcad. c. 39. The 

c iroXtiavJfion. exact date of their return I 

d It was in the year b.c. cannot discover. 

659, that the Lacedaemonians e lyyiictra.* 
having besieged Phigaleia, * 
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into the Neda. Here is a temple of Eurynome, 
of ancient sanctity, which is difficult to arrive 
at on account of its rugged situation. Around 
it are many cypresses growing close together. 
The temple is opened only once a year, when 
there are sacrifices both public and private. It 
did not happen to me to be at Phigalia at that sea- 
son, but I was informed by the Phigalenses, that 
the statue is of wood bound together by golden 
chains, and that it resembles a woman as far as 
the hips, and a fish in the lower part. Phigalia 
is surrounded with mountains ; on the left is 
that called Cotylium, on the right, in front of 
the city % is Mount Elaiurn. Cotylium is dis- 
tant about forty stades from the city ; it con- 
tains the place b called Bassrn, and the temple 
of Apollo Epicurius. The roof, as well as the 
rest of the building, is of stone, and it excels all 
the temples in the Peloponnesus, except that of 
Tegea, in the beauty of the stone and the 
harmony of the construction*. The epithet 
Epicurius was given to Apollo on account? of 
the relief afforded by him d in a pestilence, 
which occurred in the Peloponnesian war, 
when he received the appellation of Alexi- 
cacus from the Athenians on the same occa- 

1 TTvAiWf. TO OVTOJ TQV XtOot/ T* U 

b xwfiov. x«XAof xa< tvs «Vnx«. 

c pnGc yt tv Teytx 7 r^ort- ^ t7TiK0v$v<70tvn. 
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sion. That the two epithets have the same 
origin is proved by their similar meaning, as 
well as by the fact, that Ictinus, the architect 
of this Phigalian temple \ lived in the time of 
Pericles, and constructed the Parthenon for the 
Athenians. I have already observed that the 
statue of Apollo (formerly belonging to this 
temple) is (now) in the agora of the Megalo- 
politae.” b Pausanias then informs us that Co- 
tylum, the place from which Mount Cotylium 
took its name, was above the temple of Epicu- 
rius, and contained a temple of Venus without 
a roof, but in which there was a statue of the 
goddess. In the other mountain, Elaium, at a 
distance of about thirty stades from Phigalia, 
there was a source of cold water, and a cavern, 
sacred to Ceres the Black c , situated in a grove 
of oaks d . The cavern of Elaium was said to 
have once contained a brazen statue of the 
goddess, by Onatas of iEgina, made in imita- 
tion of a more ancient figure in wood, and re- 
presenting the goddess with the head of a 
horse. Pausanias adds, that it was chiefly for 
the sake of this Ceres e that he visited Phigalia, 

* &$X ir * Krtl}y T °v * y QtyetPita. d Sgvvv. 
yaov, e ravrrjf rrj; Ay/mrfo; ivfxa. 

b It was a brazen Colossus p — The statue was supposed 
twelve feet high. — Pausan. to have reference to the pZ9os 
Arcad. c. 30. of Neptune and Ceres, of 

c M tXalwi. which Pausanias has spoken 
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and that he sacrificed to her according to the 
local rites, by offering on an altar, which was 
before the cavern, grapes and other cultivated 
fruits, together with honey-combs and un- 
cleaned wool. The statue was said to have 
been destroyed three or four generations before 
the visit of Pausanias, by the fall of a part of 
the cavern. There were some doubts, however, 
among the Phigalenses themselves, whether ithad 
ever existed ; and it seems more probable that 
both this and the form of the lower part of the 
statue of Eurynome, were stories with which the 
priests amused the credulous traveller, for such 
monstrous representations were not at all in 
the taste of Grecian art. 

The walls of Phigaleia furnish one of the 
most curious specimens of Greek military 
architecture in existence, and I believe one 
of the most ancient; for though the climate 
of such an elevated situation may account in 
great measure for their corroded state, and may 


more particularly in the chap- 
ter of the Arcadics, relating 
to the Telphusia. (c. 25). 
The epithet “ Black 7 ' relat- 
ed to a black garment which 
Ceres wore after that affair, 
when she concealed herself* 
in the cavern of Mount Elai- 
um, until, mankind being 
about to pejish by famine, 


Pan at length discoveretPhcr 
in the form represented in 
the statue. Jupiter then sent 
the Fates to her, who appeas- 
ed her anger. No wonder 
that such a lover of mythology 
as Pausanias should have 
gone out of his way to visit 
the scene of such a remark- 
able fable. 
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have given them a greater appearance of anti- 
quity than others of the same age, the uncom- 
mon plan and construction of the greater part 
of the fortification, together with the kind of 
masonry of which it is formed, are certain evi- 
dences of a very remote antiquity. In three 
fourths of the circumference, the walls follow 
the crest of a lofty rocky height, which rises 
at the back of Pavlitza on the northern side ; the 
remaining fourth crosses the slope between the 
two divisions of the modern village, leaving a 
space of about 500 yards between the town 
wall and the Neda. Here the ground is more 
level and less rocky than the greater part of 
that within the walls, where the only level 
space of any magnitude is towards the lower 
part of the ancient inclosure, where a modern 
road passes through the Ano lluga in a direc- 
tion parallel to the river. The Ano Ruga pro- 
bably occupies the site of the agora. Above 
it the hill is very steep and rocky, with the ex- 
ception of a small level about midway to the 
summit, where the temple of Minerva Soteira 
may have stood. 

On the summit, just within the ancient walls, 
are the remains of a detached citadel eighty 
yards in length, and of the annexed singular 
form. The round tower at the end measures 
eighteen feet in the interior diameter. There 
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are the remains of two small churches in this 
castle ; one dedicated to St. Elias, the other to 
the Panaghia. 



The town walls are of the usual thickness, 
faced with masonry of the second order, and 
filled in the middle with rubble. On the west- 
ern and south-western sides, the wall does not 
exist above the foundations. On the northern 
and eastern sides, two thirds of the original height, 
in most parts, remain. In the two former di- 
rections I could only discover the ruins of one 
tower, and do not believe that there were ever 
many more; this may, perhaps, be accounted for by 
the greater evenness of the ground on that side, 
which would not permit of the approach of an 
enemy without his being seen from the wall. 
It indicates however a very early state of mili- 
tary architecture, and when compared with the 
works of the beginning of the fourth century 
b. c. at Messene, shews a great difference of 
date in the two fortifications. On the northern 
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side the wall is flanked with quadrangular 
towers, and in the midst of them it forms in 
one place a salient angle terminating in a round 
tower. 



On the north-east the towers are all round, 
but I conceive that both these and the square 
towers were added at a later age to the ori- 
ginal inclosure, which probably had few, or 
perhaps not any, towers ; I could not find any 
traces of the gates. The two principal were 
probably in the line of the modern road through 
upper Pavlitza, and it may be supposed there 
was a third in the middle of the southern side 
between Ano and Kato Ruga. In the north- 
eastern side there is a postern of zzsrr3 
this form. On either side of it - 1 

the masonry, instead of being of I 

the regular kind here represent- — 
ed, is a perfect specimen of the second order. 
The circumference of the city was upwards 
of two miles. 

One of the churches at lower Pavlitza appears 
to have been a small temple, repaired and add- 
ed to, for within it are several columns one foot 
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two inches in diameter, apparently in their ori- 
ginal places. We can hardly suppose, however, 
that this was one of the temples mentioned by 
Pausanias, unless the Gymnasium was without 
the walls, in which case it may have been the 
temple of Bacchus Acratophorus. In the same 
church I found a pedestal of the annexed form 
with a Doric capital and flutings ; the flutings 



being only in half the circumference, which 
seems to shew that the pedestal stood in a niche. 
The church contains another pedestal of the same 
form, of the Ionic order. Similar monuments, 
but generally fluted in the whole circumference, 
are often found in the churches of Greece, 
where they may have been deposited as in a 
place of safety, or more frequently perhaps, as 
in the present instance, because the ancient 
temples to which they belonged were con- 
verted into churches on the establishment of 
Christianity. The use of these pedestals, I 
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conceive to have been, that of supporting large 
basins for holding lustral or sacrificial water, 
and many of them may have become baptismal 
fonts after the conversion of Greece. That the 
ancient basins are never found entire is easily 
accounted for, their form being so much more 
liable to fracture than that of the pedestal, 
which has the solidity of the column increased 
by its shorter dimensions ; it is probable also 
that the basin was often of metal, and therefore 
tempting to the plunderer \ The pedestals 
thus deprived of their lustral vases now often 
serve to support the holy table b or altar of' the 
church. 

The small valley between the lower wall of the 
city and the river, in which lower Pavlitza stands, 
is covered with corn-fields, vineyards, and olive 
trees. From the opposite bank of the river 
rises a steep mountain, probably a part of the 
ancient Elaium ; its sides are shaded with large 
evergreen oaks, both the prinus or holley- 
leaved, and the ilex or olive-leaved, species, the 
former called irgivugict, or x ougvugtu,, the latter 
ugeicitg c . The summit of the mountain is 

a These pedestals, with equally so among the moderns, 
their vases, seem to have b T£«7 n.£a. 
given the original idea of ’Afoai;. It is not im- 

thosc elegant tazze which possible that ’A ^na, may have 
were so common among the been the ancient name of the 
Romans, and have become tree, or perhaps for the 
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clothed with the deciduous oak a ; which agrees 
with its state in the time of Pausanias, who says 
that the cavern of Ceres was situated in a wood 
of those trees (igvaiv). There is a fine under- 
wood on the lower part of the hill, consisting of 
the usual variety of shrubs. 

The citadel of Phigaleia commands a fine 
prospect of Arcadian scenery, though not very 
extensive, as the surrounding hills are much 
higher. The most interesting points in view 
are Mount llhome and the temple at Bassie ; 
the summits of Lycceum close the view to the 
eastward ; to the westward are seen Mount 
Vuniika, Strovitzi and its Palcokastro, ( Lepre - 
um ,) the mouth of the Neda , and Mount Paras- 
kevi above Arcadlua. At the back the moun- 
tain falls into a cultivated valley, in which is a 
village called Gardhitza [) less than a mile dis- 
tant. 

The road already mentioned as passing 
through Pavlitza leads from Tragoi* and the ad- 
jacent villages to Smarlhia, Sarina, and other 
villages along the Neda ; from thence to Buzi 


moderns often convert a ba- cuius, and derived the aw- 
ry tone into an oxy tone. At eient, as well as the Linnaean, 

least I do not find this kind appellation from its edible 

of oak, the quercus ilex of acorn, 
botanists, described by name a 
in any ancient Greek author. h Ka^ix^a, rxa^T<£a. 

The <pr,yo q was the qucrcus cs- 
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and the mouth of the river. Smarlina is distant 
from Pavlitza three quarters of an hour, and 
Sarina three hours, at which there is said to be 
a Paleokastro not Hellenic. Along the side of 
the steep mountain, on the opposite side of the 
river, passes the road to Platania, a little below 
which, at Sostomiu, another ruin is described to 
me, built with small stones and mortar : here- 
abouts must have been the famous Kira. On 
my return to Tragoi, I pass directly over the 
mountain which separates the vale of Gardhitza 
from that of Tragoi, and pass through Puikad- 
hes. This place, like the former, has a Turk’s 
pyrgo, and eight or ten Greek families ; both 
the villages are in the vilayeti of Fanari, and 
indeed are considered as quarters a of the same 
village. We fall into the morning’s road a 
little beyond Puikadhes, and arrive at Tragoi in 
an hour from Pavlitza. 


END OF VOL. I. 


G. Woodfall, Printer, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 




ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


VOL. I. 


Page 115. For “ Pallantium was supported " read u Pal- 
lantium was chiefly supported." 

Page 187* It is here remarked, that Nicephoros Gregoras, 
in naming Sparta, means Mistra. Chalcocondylas, nearly 
two centuries later, uses the word Sparta with the same 
meaning, as clearly appears from his observation, that “ Spar- 
ta was situated under Mount Taygetum, at a distance of 
eighteen stades from Palacopolis and the Eurotas.” — So that 
it seems to have been then customary to call the site of Sparta 
Palseopolis, and Mistra, new Sparta. Nevertheless, Myzithra 
was a name in use as early as the former period, as we per- 
ceive from Pachymcr. 

Page 280. The remark, that the Pyrrhicus of Pausanias 
and the Pyrrhi Charax of Polybius, are the same place which 
Livy calls Pyrrhi Castra, ought to be erased. The reader 
will find the correction in Vol. II. p. 525, where it is evident 
that Pyrrhi Castra was a position about eight miles to the 
north-eastward of Sparta, probably on the banks of the river 
of Arakhova, or north-eastern branch of the ( Enus . 

Page 330. In reference to the orthography of the name of 
CEtylus in the time of the Roman empire, I find that the 
BtTt/Xa of Ptolemy is confirmed by a monument, erected in 
honour of the Emperor Gordian, by the ruv Bem 
The inscription was copied at Vitylo by Fourmont. — Boeck. 
Corp. Inscr. Grace. Vol. I. p. 649. There was scarcely any 
distinction at that time between I and El. 
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Page 332, 361. As the question of the site of Pharae is 
connected with that of Atria, it may be right to confirm the 
position of the latter at Palea Mandinia, by two inscriptions, 
which were copied at Megali Mandinia by Fourmont, and 
which make mention of the ’A Guotrcti and their city. — Boeck. 
Corp. Inscr. Gr. Vol. I. p. 688. 

Page 336, Note b . For " godfather ” read “ godson.” 

Page 440, Note a . For " Italice botargo” read “ Italice 
bottarica, Anglice botargo.” 

Page 484. For “ b. c. 403 ” read " b. c. 400 ” 



ADDITIONAL NOTE 


TO 

CHAPTER VI. 


In order to complete, as far as possible, the commentary on 
the ancient geography of the south-eastern branch of Laconia, 
contained in the Sixth Chapter, I shall here subjoin, as be- 
longing to my travels in the Morea, an extract from my 
journal of a tour by sea from Corfu through the Ionian and 
vEg<ean islands to Mount Athos, during which I had an op- 
portunity of seeing a portion of the Bceatice. As I shall have 
occasion to refer frequently to Pausanias, I shall begin by ex- 
tracting his remarks on this district. 

" The promontory Onugnathus ” he says a , “ was 200 stades 
distant from Asopus. There b was a temple of Minerva, with- 
out roof or statue, said to have been built by Agamemnon ; 
and in the same place the tomb of Cinadus, pilot of the vessel 
of Menelaus. Beyond the promontory was the bay called the 
Bceatic; near the further end of which »*{**») was 

the city Boeee, founded by Bams, one of the Ileracleidac, who 
here assembled the inhabitants of three old towns, called 
Etias, Aphrodisias c , and Side. It was said that the first two 
were founded by Aineias, on his way to Italy ; that Etias was 
the name of his daughter : and that Side was so called, from 
the daughter of Danaus. The Boeata? worshipped a myrtle 
which they called Diana Sotcira, because a hare, which they 
took for their guide, as to the place where the new city should 

* Pausan. Lacon. c. 22 . Aphrodisia, and in the Laconic dialect 

b \rra.Z6x. Aphroditia. V. Stephan, in voce. 

c By Thucydides (1. 4. c. 56.) 
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be built, disappeared under this tree. In the Agora, there 
was a temple of Apollo, and in other parts of the town 8 
temples of Aesculapius, of Sarapis, and of Isis. The ruins of 
* * * b were not more than seven stadcs from Bceac, — to the left 
of the road leading thither, there was a Mercury in marble ; and 
in the ruins of the town a temple of Aesculapius and Hygieia, 
which enjoyed some celebrity. The island Cythcra lay opposite 
to Bcese. The promontory Platanistus, which was the nearest 
point of the island, was forty stades distant from the pro- 
montory Onugnathus. In sailing from Bceae to Cape Malea, 
there was a lake, named Nymbceum, an upright statue of 
Neptune, and a cave very near the sea, in which there was a 
source of water : here were some inhabitants, but not many c . 
Having doubled Cape Malea, and proceeded 1 00 stades, there 
was a sanctuary of Apollo on the sea-side, within the Bceaticc, 
called Epidelium.” 

Strabo d describes Onugnathus as a low chersonese, and 
Ptolemy e in like manner, as a promontory (ax^a). From 
Thucydides f it appears that there was a fortress in this dis- 
trict, called Cotyrta, near Aphrodisia. The Athenians, when 
ravaging the coasts of Laconia, in the eighth year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, had an action with the Lacedaemonian gar- 
risons of Cotyrta and Aphrodisia ; and, having gained such an 
advantage as justified them in setting up a trophy, they then 
embarked, and sailed to Cythera, and from thence to Epi- 
daurus Limera and Thyrea. 


8 xet) irtgvfj 'A rxXftTiiw, &C. 

b The words in the old editions are 
ir'tov xtt) rt xtti "\n- 

i^ti^net aTt%u fAv B ol irXtav 
% <rretlttvf l err a ‘ lovrt $i, Sic — Where 
the name of the place which was seven 
stades from Boese, being obviously 
deficient, later commentators filled 
up the hiatus with because it 

resembles Tnh*, such resemblances 
having been often a cause of omission 


by copiers, who ignorantly supposed 
them to be erroneous repetitions. It 
is by no means cei'tain y therefore, that 
the word was 'Sting. 

c TUftiuxeun vroXXot in all the 
IN1SS., but which ought certainly to be 
cii xeXXoi, as every one will agree 
who sees the place. 

* p. 363. 
c 1. 3. c. 16. 

£ 1. 4 . o. 56. 
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EXTRACT FROM TIIE DIARY. 


Oct. 4, 1806. At noon we sail from the harbour of Furmis, 
near Milopotamo, on the western coast of the island of Tze- 
rjgo ; beat up the coast, to the northward, with a Grcco-Tra- 
montana, which has continued ever since the 2?th ultimo. The 
sailors assert that it is Macstrale on the western const. In 
the evening we enter the strait between Elafonisi and Capo 
Mudari, of Tzcrigo, and pass the port of Elafonisi, which is 
an open bay, on the southern side of that island. Advance 
along the coast of the Morea all night, with a gentle breeze 
from the north, which, towards morning, comes more easterly, 
and, as we turn Cape Malea, blows strong in squalls, with a 
great, sea, shewing that the Euroclydon still continues. We 
bear up, and pass close under the shore. 

Oct. 5. Cape Malea, or Alalia, as vulgarly pronounced, 
rises steep from the sea at the point, and for some distance to 
the westward ; the ridge then retreats to the north, leaving, 
for a mile and a half, a more gradual ascent from the shore to 
the summit ; another bluff then advances, more rocky than 
Malid, and having at its foot a low cape, which extends west- 
ward two miles and a half, to the entrance of the Bay of 
Vatika. This low cape is more southerly thaii Malea, as I 
had already observed last year, from the monastery of Porto 
Kaio : a little westward of the eastern extremity of this low 
land (low only comparatively), there is a little creek under a 
chapel of St. Elias, where the galeotta of my old acquaintance 
and host, Hassan Bey, of Monemvasia, is snugly ensconced, in 
a most admirable situation for catching any thieves that may 
pass through the strait. He fails not to bring us to. After 
a recognition, and an exchange of civilities, I proceed : enter- 
ing the Bay of Vatika, we have the wind so strong against us, 
that it takes us till 11 a. m. to come to anchor near a tower. 
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under the north-western corner of the bay, near the Strait 
which separates Elafonisi from the main land. 

I land, more for the purpose of shooting quails, which are 
now in great numbers on the coast, than with any hope of 
finding antiquities in this part of the bay. Towards the 
western end of the strait of Elafonisi, however, I find, at 
about 500 yards from the shore, some traces of Hellenic 
foundations, and several quarries of considerable extent in 
the rocks, at the foot of some low cliffs, which here ter- 
minate the height. In the plain below, half way between 
the cliffs and the sea shore, there are other excavations 
of the same kind, some of which form regular quadrangles, 
with perpendicular sides, very accurately hewn. They re- 
semble some quarries which I remember to have seen in 
11102, near a small creek, in the rocks of the coast of Mes- 
senia, opposite to the island of Prote. The convenience of 
situation for the embarkation of the stone, was probably the 
chief motive for quarrying in these places. On the summit 
of the cliff, a little beyond the highest of the excavations just 
mentioned, at a point where the cliff is quite perpendicular, 
and all around # formed into caverns, I find the ruin of an 
ancient pyramid. It is now only a heap of large rectangular 
masses, with some few of the interior stones in their places ; 
round it, on three sides, a ditch has been cut in the rock, 
about twenty feet broad, four feet deep in the deepest parts, 
and forming a square on the outside, of twenty-four yards. 
The fourth side of the pyramid, standing on the edge of the 
cliff, had no ditch. It is very possible that this monument 
may be the tomb of Cinadus, the pilot of Menelaus, and that 
the Hellenic vestiges which I first observed, are those of the 
Athenaeum of Agamemnon, which was already a ruin in the 
time of Pausanias. 

Jf it should be objected that Pausanias describes these 
monuments as situated at Onugnathus, which not only extends 
three or four miles beyond the position which I have de- 
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scribed, but is divided from it by an arm of the sea, we must 
recollect, that although now an island, it was a promontory in 
the time of the Roman Empire, as Strabo, Ptolemy, and 
Pausanias, all testify ; and that a similar change has occurred 
at no great distance, in the promontory Minoa, which is 
now the island of Monemvasia: that the word 
applied by Strabo to Onugnathus, clearly shews that it com- 
prehended the whole of what is now the island of Elafonisi, 
and that these considerations make a great difference in the 
application of the words of Pausanias, as it then becomes 
more probable that he should have meant the nearest part or 
isthmus of the peninsula, than its extremity. 

The strait between Elafonisi and the main is three or four 
hundred yards over, and so shallow that none but the smallest 
boats can pass. The name Elafonisi has been translated into 
Isola dei Cervi by the Italians. The island is cultivated in some 
parts, particularly in a plain which crosses the middle of the 
island, and separates the mountain at the northern end from the 
two hilly capes to the south, which inclose the bay at that extre- 
mity. It is only with reference to the high land of Vatika and 
Cape Malea, that Strabo's description of a low chersonese can 
have been properly applied to Onugnathus. There are flocks of 
sheep and goats on the island, but no habitation; both the 
fields and the flocks belong to the people ofVdtika. The 
eastern end of the strait or western point of the Bay of Va- 
tika, is a low point of rock covered with sand. Here, near a 
ruined tower, are several ancient sepulchres hewn in the 
rock, and nearly filled with sand. A little farther inland 
there is a salt lake, lying between a range of sand hills bor- 
dering the western shore of the Bay of Vdtika, and the rocky 
ground upon which I found the ruins. This lake is about 
two miles long, it is now in most parts dry, and has left the 
ground covered with salt. Farther along the shore of the 
bay towards Vatika, there is a plentiful source of fresh water. 

In the afternoon we leave our anchorage, and soon reach 
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the bottom of the bay, where several torrents from the moun- 
tains join the sea ; in one of the torrent beds there is a large 
well and a garden called Kyparissia, belonging to a brother 
of Hassan Bey, who governs Vatika, and owns a great part 
of the plain, which extends two miles northward from the 
beach to the foot of the mountain, near the summit of which 
the village of Vatika is situated. It seems that the inhabitants 
of Boero, when they abandoned the maritime situation, did not 
think themselves safe, in this most piratical corner of Greece, 
at a small distance from the sea. But although Boeae was then 
deserted and demolished, the ’whole of the great promontory 
or district of Bceee continued probably to be known by the 
name of Botarui, or, in Doric, Botarixa, and the bay by that of 
the Bo*a-nj ioq xoAttoj, as Strabo calls it ; and these names, by a 
change of which the accent is the most considerable part, be- 
came that of the modern village and district Bar The 
mountain on which the village stands is a continuation of that 
which ends so abruptly in Cape Malea, and it is a southern 
prolongation, without any interruption, of the eastern range 
of Laconia. 

On a low rocky height on the eastern side of the garden, I 
find the foundations of a Hellenic wall built of quadrangular 
stones, but traceable only for fifty or sixty yards. Just above 
it are the foundations of a temple, about fifteen yards long, 
by eight or nine broad, from whence materials have been re- 
cently taken away to construct a house for the gardener. 
Behind the temple ther^is a rock cut perpendicularly to the 
height of twelve or fifteen feet, and having an opening in the 
middle which leads into a small inclosure formed by ex- 
cavations in the rock: it was apparently a part of the 
sacred inclosure of the temple. There is also another exca- 
vation like those near the ancient pyramid at the Strait 
of Elafonisi. This quarry appears to, have been afterwards 
used for smelting metallic ore, as a great quantity of scoriae is 
heaped near it ; all the neighbouring ground is covered with 
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this substance, as well as with fragments of ancient pottery. 
In the face of some clilfs on the opposite side of tlie torrents 
which encircle this height, there are some small catacombs. 
Another height bordering the sea a little to the eastward of 
the former, together with a small valley behind it, is covered 
with ruins of buildings of the lower ages, and a great deal of 
pottery. A mile to the eastward of the latter there is a third 
height, which is the last slope of the mountain, and forms a 
cape in the bay : it is covered with similar remains, and is 
called by the natives Paleo-kastro. Although I cannot re- 
cognize any thing Hellenic at this place, it must be admitted 
that it corresponds to the position of Boe® as indicated by 
Pausanias ; whether we take his words t u Tr^aTt to mean 
the shore of the bay, or the farther part of the bay, relatively 
to Onugnathus. The distance also of Paleo-kastro from the 
Hellenic position near Kyparissia, agrees exactly with the 
seven stades of Pausanias between Bceac and the place of 
which the name is wanting. I suspect the blank has been 
improperly filled up with the name of Side; for although it 
cannot be doubted that one of the three old towns of the 
Bceatice occupied this plain, the testimony of Scylax is 
clear in shewing that Side had a port on the eastern 
side of the peninsula between Cape Malea and Epidaurus 
Limera. Nor could the name have well been Aphrodisia, 
from the occurrence in the Peloponnesian war, already men- 
tioned, since, had the action taken place in the plain of Bee®, 
that name would probably have occurred in the narrative of 
Thucydides ; because, whichever of Jhe three ancient places 
stood in the plain, all its importance must at that time have 
been absorbed by Boere. Side, therefore, I conceive, was on 
the eastern coast of the Bceatice, Aphrodisia and Cotyrta on 
tjie western, and Etias consequently was the place which 
stood at Kyparissia. It may be the opinion, perhaps, of 
those who are inclined to place the Athenaeum and tomb 
of Cinadus in the island of Elafonisi, that the ruins on the 
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northern side of the Strait of Elafbnisi belonged either to 
Aphrodisia or Cotyrta, but those places were fortresses, of 
which kind of construction there is no appearance at the 
place in question. 

The Bay of Vatika is about five miles across from the Cape 
of Elafonisi to a low rocky promontory three miles beyond 
Pale6-kastro. All the eastern side of the bay has a fine sandy 
bottom, and is deep to within a small distance of the shore ; 
there is a bold beach of hard sand from the Strait of Elafonisi 
as far as the garden, and from thence shingle as far as half 
way between the garden and Paleo-kastro ; the rest is rocky. 
The western side is rather exposed to the south-east, and the 
eastern to the south-west. The channel between the south- 
ern Capes of Elafonisi and Cape Mudari of Tzerigo, is be- 
tween four and five miles across, answering very well to the 
forty stades which Pausanias places between Onugnathus and 
Cape Platanistus of Cythera. A situation a little within 
Cape Mudari is still called Platania : inland from thence to- 
wards the south-east is Potamo, the largest village on this side 
of the island. The village of Vatika possesses vineyards and 
fields on the slope of the hill, and all the corn and pasture land 
of the plain. Its figs are dried and exported. Half the inha- 
bitants are Turks and half Greeks. Both complain of the 
oppressions of the government, though Hassan Bey and his 
brother are individually well spoken of. The richer Turks 
generally dwell at Monemvasia in the winter months. 

Oct. 6. — Having pitched my tent, I remain all day at the 
ruined town, to the eastward of the gardens. A ship in 
fifteen days from Skodra anchors in the bay ; some of the 
Turkish officers visit me. Their pasha they say is near Nissa 
with a large army, every family in his territory having con- 
tributed one person to it. 

Oct. 7 — This morning at sun-rise we row out of the bay 
in a calm. At 9, a gentle breeze from the south-west begins 
to carry us close along the bold shore to Cape Malea, All the 
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interval is so steep and rocky that I know not where to place 
Nymbceum, unless it was in the angle where the second 
westernmost cape advances, but even here the slope is steep, 
and nothing but torrent beds are visible. I perceive however, 
a cave by the sea-side, which seems to identify the spot, but 
I am unable to ascertain whether it has a source of water in 
it. Possibly the Lake Nymboeum was nothing more than a 
small pool, like that which Pausanias describes also as a a/^v» j 
at Larymna in Bceotia. Having turned Cape Malea, Cape 
Kamili appears, and Moncmvasia. The position of Side 
seems to be marked by some vineyards immediately to the 
south of Cape Kamili, but I cannot hear of any remains there. 
Epidelium itself was probably little more than a temple 
standing on the cape. 


u. Woodfall, Printer, Angel Court, Skinner Street, London. 












